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MONDAY, JUNE 13, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON Lagor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Ralph bly te presiding. 
Present: Senators Yarborough (presiding), Case of New Jersey, 
and Javits. 


Also present: Senators Clark (member of the full committee) and 
Moss. 


Committee staff members present : Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk ; 
G. F. Randolph, associate minority counsel. 


Senator YArsoroucu. The Subcommittee on Education will come 
to order. 

Senator James Murray, who is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education, has requested me to serve as acting chairman for the pur- 
pose of holding the series of public hearings we are beginning this 
afternoon on the subject of Federal assistance to higher education. 

Of course, I am delighted to be given this opportunity, because 
there are few matters of public import closer to my heart than educa- 
tion, and particularly dine ‘ation of our youth in the institutions of 
higher learning of this country. 

‘As background information helpful in setting the stage for these 
hearings, I wish to quote briefly techs the opening chapter entitled 

“The Challenge of Increasing Enrollments,” from a “College and 
University Facilities Survey, Part II,” recently published by the 


Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


From a pre-World War II enrollment of 1,365,000 in the fall of 1939, the num- 
ber of students attending higher education institutions rose to 2,457,000 in the 
fall of 1949. augmented in large part after 1945 by the influx of returning 
veterans. The veterans’ training program began to taper off in 1950, causing 
enrollments to decline to 2,116,000 in the fall of 1951. Then for 7 consecutive 
years, fall enrollments have shown regular increases, reaching a new high of 
almost 3,259,000 in the fall of 1958. 


I will place in the record at this point, without taking time to read 


it here, a table showing the opening fall enrollments for the years 
1952 through 1958. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


TABLE 1.—Opening fall enrollment of degree-credit students in institutions of 
higher education, 1952 through 1958: aggregate United States 











Total Men Women 





2, 148, | 1, 387 . 

| 2, 250, 701 | 1, 432, 474 | 818, 227 

| 2,499,750 | 1, 601, 984 | 897, 766 

| 2,678,623 | 1,747,429 931, 194 

} 2, 946, 985 | 1, 927, 863 1, 019, 122 
: 3, 068, 417 2, 003, 424 1, 064, 903 

3 


3, 258, 556 | 2, 110, 426 1, 148, 130 





Senator Yarsoroucu. The facilities survey continues, as follows, 
and I am quoting: 


This series of increases occurred when the college-age population was 6 per- 
cent less than it has been during the 7-year period immediately preceding. 

From this indication of increased interest in securing higher education, and 
from the knowledge that the number of college-age youth will be larger each year 
through 1975, it is evident that all colleges and universities must prepare now 
to accommodate more students in each succeeding year. 


It is impressive that according to the projections in the 12-year period from 
1958 through 1970, the number of college-age youth will increase slightly more 
than 60 percent. As the youth born in the larger birth-rate years, beginning in 
the late 1940's, reach college age, the number desiring to attend higher educa- 
tion institutions will increase at a much faster rate then in the immediate past. 

Enrollments in higher education institutions are expected to increase from 
3,258,556 in the fall of 1958 to 6,006,000 in the fall of 1970. This increase of 
over 2,747,000 in 12 years presents the institutions with serious problems in pro- 
viding the instructional, residential, auxiliary, and related facilities needed to 
adequately house such large numbers of students. 

The facts and figures I have just read are the raw material with 
which this subcommittee is presently concerned. 

Now I have just read this estimate from this college and university 
facilities survey of 6,006,000 students in the fall of 1970, which is based 
upon past increases. I personally think that the number will be 
larger, because I feel that the survey doesn’t quite give effect to the 
great surge of population in this country toward higher education, 
to satisfy young people’s demands, and the demands of their families, 
too, to have a better opportunity in the future to share the more 
abundant life which has come to be considered—or the better part of 
it—a result of public education. 

Now, we have under consideration a variety of legislative proposals 
which seek to treat with several of the aspects of the overall problem 
created by the onrush of ever-growing enrollments in the colleges and 
universities of America. 


BILLS UNDER CONSIDERATION 


In the order of their introduction in the Senate, the bills before 
us are: 
S. 878, Senator Case of New Jersey, to provide assistance to the 


States in certain surveying and planning with respect to college fa- 
cilities. 
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S. 879, Senator Case of New Jersey, providing a program of finan- 
cial assistance to the States for the construction of public community 
colleges. 

S. 1017, Senator Morton, for Senators Saltonstall, Prouty, Youn 
of North Dakota, Scott, Javits, Bush, Mundt, Allott, Case of New 
Jersey, and Cooper, to assist institutions of higher education to market 
and retire bonds issued by them to finance the construction of college 
oo 

S. 1087, Senator Humphrey, to establish a program of scholarship 
aid to students in higher education and to provide facilities assistance 
to ~ itutions of higher education. 


S. 2710, Senator Johnson of Texas, and Senators Javits, Muskie, 
Mex ‘vamara, Morse, Humphrey, Yarborough, Mansfield, Anderson, 


and Long of Louisiana, to provide for loan insurance on loans to stu- 
dents in higher education. 


3007, Senator Clark and Senators Bartlett, Carroll, Church, 
Engle, Hennings, Humphrey, Jackson, Javits, Kennedy, McGee, Mon- 
roney, Morse, Moss, Murray, Muskie, Neuberger, Randolph, Syming- 
ton, Williams of New Jersey, Yarborough, and Young of Ohio, to 
authorize Federal loans to colleges and universities for ‘the construe- 
tion, rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement of class- 
room buildings and other academic facilities. 

I will place into the record at this point copies of all of these bills, 


in the sequence in which I read the numbers, also with copies of all 
the departmental reports on all the bills. 


(The bills and departmental reports referred to follow :) 


{S. 878, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide assistance to the States in certain surveying and planning with respect 
to college facilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION, AND DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. (a) For the purposes of assisting the States to inventory existing 
college facilities, to survey the need for additional college facilities especially in 
relation to the distribution of population, to develop State plans for college ex- 
pansion programs, and to study the adequacy of State and other resources avail- 
able to meet college facilities requirements, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $2,500,000 to remain available until expended. Sums ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section shall be used for making payments te States 
whose applications for funds for carrying out such purposes have been approved. 

(b) Grants under the provisions of this Act shall not be deemed to commit 
the Congress in any way to authorize or appropriate funds for any college 
facilites or college expansion programs, 

(c) As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “State” means a State, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, or the District of Columbia; 

(2) the term “Commissioner” means the Commissioner of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

(3) the term “school-age population” means that part of the population 
which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and the 
school-age population of the several States shall be determined on the 
basis of the most recent estimates by the Department of Commerce. 
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STATE APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 2. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act if such application— 
(1) designates the State agency for carrying out such purposes; 
(2) provides a plan, in such detail as may be required by the Commis- 
sioner, for carrying out such purposes; and 
(3) provides that such State agency will make such reports, in such 
form, and containing such information as the Commissioner may from time 
to time reasonably require, and, to assure verification of such reports, give 
the Commissioner, upon request, access to the records upon which such 
information is based. 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 3. (a) Amounts appropriated in accordance with section 1 of this Act 
shall be alloted among the several States in the same proportion as their re- 
spective school-age populations bear to the total school-age pepulation of all 
the States, except that no such allotment to any State shall be less than $10,- 
000. Within its allotment each State shall be entitled to receive an amount 
equal to 50 per centum of its expenditures in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act in accordance with its application. 

(b) The Commissioner shall from time to time estimate the sum to which 
each State will be entitled under this section during such ensuing period as he 
may determine, and shall thereupon certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount so estimated, reduced or increased, as the case may be, by any sum by 
which the Commissioner finds that his esimate for any prior period was greater 
or less than the amount to which the State was entitled for such period. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon, prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, pay to the State, at the time or times fixed by the 
Commissioner, the amount so certified. 


WITHHOLDING OF CERTIFICATION 


Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearings to a State agency designated in accordance with section 
2 of this Act, finds (1) that such State agency is not complying substantially 
with the provisions of this Act or the terms and conditions of its application 
approved under this Act, or (2) that any funds paid to such State agency under 
this Act have been diverted from the purposes for which they had been allotted 
or paid, the Commissioner may forthwith notify the Secretary of the Treasury 
and such State agency that no further certification will be made under this 
Act with respect to such agency until there is no longer any failure to comply 
or the diversion has been corrected or, if compliance or correction is impossible, 
until such State agency repays or arranges for the repayment of Federal moneys 
which have been diverted or improperly expended. 

(b) The final refusal of the Commissioner to approve any application made 
under this Act, and the Commissioner’s final action under subsection (a) of this 
section, shall be subject to judicial review on the record, in the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which the State is located, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to delegate to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except 
the making of regulations. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for Federal administra- 


tive expenses such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your requests of February 
4, 1959, and for reports, respectively, on S. 878, a bill to provide assistance to 
the States in certain surveying and planning with respect to college facilities, 
and S$. 879, a bill providing a program of financial assistance to the States for 
the construction of public community colleges. 

S. 878 would authorize the appropriation of $2.5 million, to remain avail- 
able until expended, to be allotted among the States on the basis of their rela- 
tive school-age populations, with a minimum allotment of $10,000, to pay 50 per- 
cent of the costs of administering a State plan for conducting an inventory of 
existing college facilities, surveying the need for additional college facilities, 
developing State plans for college expansion programs, and studying the adequacy 
of resources available to meet college facilities requirements. The program 
would be administered at the Federal level by the Commission of Education, 
who would approve State applications for funds meeting the requirements of 
the act. 

S. 879 would authorize the appropriation of $50 million for each of five suc- 
cessive fiscal years to be allotted among the States by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion (on the basis of a formula reflecting relative numbers of high school 
graduates and relative per capita income) to pay the Federal share of the costs of 
construction of public community college facilities. States would be required to 
match Federal allotments in amounts varying in accordance with a formula pre- 
scribed by the bill, but in no case to exceed twice the Federal allotment. 

The need for greatly expanded college facilities during this decade is well 
understood. Many, if not most, of the States have already conducted exten- 
sive studies and surveys of higher education facilities requirements, and this 
process has also been undertaken by most private institutions. Moreover, the 
Office of Education has just completed an extensive survey of higher education 
facilities needs for this decade, involving 72.5 percent of our colleges and uni- 
versities (enrolling 90.2 percent of all higher education students). We believe, 
therefore, that, while additional studies may be helpful in further refining in- 
formation, additional Federal assistance in the form of financial incentives is 
unnecessary to assure that information is available to form the basis of Federal, 
State, and private action to meet these needs. 

Higher education today is confronted with a crisis which threatens to re 
strict the effectiveness of its vital national rule. The basic cause of this mount- 
ing crisis is the enormous increase of enrollments. By 1970 the number of 
qualified students seeking to enter our colleges will have doubled. To accom- 
modate these enrollment increases—while maintaining academic standards— 
institutions must provide both an adequate physical plant and an adequate 
number of qualified faculty. This will require increased financial support from 
all sources, including the Federal Government. This Department has proposed 
a 5-year program of Federal assistance for the construction of higher educa- 
tion facilities, including both housing and academic and related facilities. This 
proposal is embodied in S. 1017, now before your committe for consideration. 

All higher education institutions, including the 2-year community colleges 
which would be assisted under S. 879, would be eligible for the Federal as- 
sistance proposed in S. 1017. Although public community colleges are making 
an important contribution to higher education, we would not favor their being 
singled out for Federal assistance to the exclusion of other public and nonprofit 
private institutions. In our judgment, the effect of Federal assistance for plan- 
ning and constructing public community colleges would be to create pressure 
on the States to adopt a particular pattern of public higher education organiza- 
tion which some States would regard as unsuited to their needs and resources. 
Moreover, Federal assistance devoted exclusively to public institutions of higher 
education would, we believe, tend to unbalance the dual character of our system 
of higher education, in which nonpublic institutions constitute nearly two-thirds 
of all institutions of higher learning and award approximately one-half of the 
degrees earned annually in the United States. 

For these reasons, we believe that Federal assistance for the construction of 
college and university facilities should be made available to all categories of 
higher education institutions, both public and nonprofit private institutions, in 
order that these institutions may fulfill their vital national role. 
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Accordingly, we urge that S. 1017 be enacted and we recommend that neither 
S. 878 nor S. 879 be enacted. 


The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your Committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 


[S. 879, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL Providing a program of financial assistance to the States for the construction of 
public community colleges 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Emergency 
Public Community College Construction Act of 1959”. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress recognizes that the Nation faces a severe shortage of 
college facilities for the training of qualified young men and women. It also 
acknowledges the steady growth in need for semiprofessional and technical 
workers who require more preparation than high school, but less than four 
years of college. 

It is therefore the purpose of this Act to assist in— 

(1) supplying the greatly increasing need for college training facilities, 
and 
2) solving the problem of increasing costs for such training, 
by providing a five-year emergency program of financial assistance to the States 
in constructing public community college facilities in such locations as will make 
such facilities accessible to the homes of as many individuals as may be possible. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) the term “public community college” means an educational institution 
under public supervision and control and limited to first and second year 
college grade courses; 

(2) the term “State” means a State, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin-Islands, or the District of Columbia ; 

(3) the term “Commissioner” means the Commissioner of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

(4) the terms “construct”, “constructing”, and “construction” include 
the preparation of drawings and specifications for public community college 
facilities, erecting, building, acquiring, and expanding public community 
college facilities, and the inspection and supervision of the construction of 
such facilities ; 

(5) the terms “public community college facilities’ means classrooms 
and related facilities, initial equipment, machinery, utilities, and land 
(including interests in land and land improvements) necessary or appro- 
priate for the purposes of a public community college, but shall not include 
athletic stadiums or structures or facilities intended primarily for the 
purpose of athletic exhibitions, contests, or games or other events for which 
admission is to be charged to the general public ; 

(6) the term “high school graduate” means a person who has received 
formal recognition (by diploma, certificate or similar means) from an ap- 
proved school for successful completion of four years of education beyond 
the first eight years of schoolwork, or for demonstration of equivalent 
achievement. For the purposes of this Act, the number of high school grad- 
uates shall be limited to the number who graduated in the most recent 
school year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The interpretation of the definition of 


“high school graduate” shall fall within the authority of the Commissioner 
of Education ; 
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(7) the term “per capita income’’ means the average of the per capita in- 
come for the three most recent years for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce; 

(8) the term “national base” means with respect to any fiscal year, an 
amount equal to three times the quotient of (A) the amount appropriated 
for such year under the authorization in section 4, divided by (B) the 
number of high school graduates; and 

(9) the term “State agency” means the agency designated by a State in its 
State plan in accordance with section 7(1). 


AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS 


Sec. 4. For the purpose of this Act there is authorized to be appropriated 
$50,000,000 for each of the five successive fiscal years beginning with the fiscal 
year beginning on July 1, 1959. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES AND FEDERAL SHARE 


Sec. 5. (a) The sums appropriated pursuant to section 4 shall be allotted 
among the States on the basis of the income per person and the number of 
high school graduates of the respective States. Such allotments shall be made 
as follows: The Commissioner, shall allot to each State for each fiscal year an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the sums appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 for such year as the product of- 

(A) the number of high school graduates of the State, and 

(B) the State’s allotment ratio (as determined under subsection (c) ) 

bears to the sum of the corresponding products for all the States. 

(b) The allotment to any State under this section for any fiscal year shall 
be avaliable until the end of the succeeding fiscal year for payment to it of the 
amounts certified, not later than the end of the fiscal year for which the allot- 
ment was made, by the State agency as the Federal share of the cost of the 
junior college facilities constructed by it under the State plan approved pur- 
suant to section 7. 

(c) For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State shall be 1.00 less the product of 
(A) .50 and (B) the quotient obtained by dividing the income per person 
for the State by the income per person for the continental United States, 
except that (A) the allotment ratio shall in no case be less than .25 or more 
than .75 and except further that the allotment ratio for Hawaii shall be 
.0, and for Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Guam shall be .75;: 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promulgated by the Commissioner as, 
soon as possible after enactment of this Act cn the basis of the average of 
the incomes per person of the continental United States for the three most 
recent consecutive calendar years for which satisfactory data are available 
from the Department of Commerce, and on the basis of the number of high 
school graduates as determined by the Commissioner for the most recent 
school year for which satisfactory data are available from the Office of 
Education. 

(3) The term “continental United States” includes Alaska. 


MATCHING REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 6. Payment of the full Federal allotment to a State shall be contingent 
upon the matching of Federal funds by State funds, as follows: Each State shall 
add to the Federal allotment an amount equal to the product of (A) the number 
of high school graduates in the State and (B) the difference between the national 
base and the Federal allotment to the State per high school graduate of the 
State: Provided, That in no case is the State matching payment required to be 
more than twice the Federal allotment. To the extent that a State’s matching 
payment falls short of the matching requirement, its Federal allotment shall be 
proportionately reduced. 

STATE PLANS 


Sec. 7. (a) Any State desiring to accept the benefits of this Act shall submit 
a State plan for carrying out the purpose of this Act. Such plan shall—— 


(1) designate the State agency responsible for administering the plan 
throughout the State; 
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(2) contain satisfactory evidence that such State agency will have author- 
ity to carry out such plan in conformity with this Act; 

(3) provide fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to assure proper disbursement and accounting for Federal funds 
under this Act and to assure proper application of non-Federal funds used in 
connection therewith ; 

(4) provide for the establishment of standards, in accordance with the 
purpose of this Act, for locating, planning, and constructing public commun- 
ity college facilities ; 

(5) provide for affording to every applicant, whose application for funds 
for a construction project under the State plan is denied, an opportunity 
for a hearing before the State agency; and 

(6) provide that the State agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missioner, in such form and containing such information, as are reasonably 
necessary to enable the Commissioner to carryout the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not fully 
disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording to the 
State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan submitted by such agency and approved under this 
section has been so changed that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of subsection (a); or 

(2) in the administration of such plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision ; 

the Commissioner shall withhold further payments under section 8 to the State 
or withhold further payments for any project designated by the Commissioner 
as being directly affected by such failure, as the Commissioner may determine 
to be appropriate under the circumstances, until he is satisfied that there is no 
longer any such failure to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, until the State 
repays or arranges for the repayment of Federal moneys which have been 
diverted or improperly expended; except that the foregoing provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to payment of any amount already reserved under 
section 8(a) with respect to any public community college facilities project 
not directly affected by such failure. After notice as provided in this subsection 
to any State, the Commissioner mav suspend the making of further reservations 
of funds under section 8 (a) for projects in such State pending the making of 
the findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 8. (a) Upon a certification by a State agency— 
(1) listing a public community college facilities project (or projects) ap- 
proved by it during a fiscal year under a State plan approved under section 
6: and 
(2) setting forth the estimated cost of each such project, the amount of 
the Federal share of such cost, and such further description of such project 
as may be required by the Commissioner in order to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 
the Commissioner shall reserve an amount equal to such Federal share of such 
cost out of the State’s allotment for such fiscal year. Payment of such amount 
shall be made by the Commissioner to the State, upon request of the State agency. 
through the disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury and prior to 
audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office, at such time or times and 
in such installments (in advance of the incurring of cost or otherwise) as the 
Commissioner may determine. Such payments shall be used exclusively to meet 
the cost of construction of the project (or projects) for which such amount has 
been reserved. The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon 
request of the State agency and receipt of an amended certification from such 
agency, but only to the extent such change is not inconsistent with the other 
provisions of this Act. 

(b) If any project with respect to which payments have been made under this 
section is terminated or abandoned or not completed within such reasonable 
period as may be determined in accordance with the regulations of the Com- 
missioner, the States which certified such project shall be liable to repay to the 
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United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts, the amount of such payments or such lesser amounts as the Com- 
missioner deems reasonable under the circumstances. 


JUDICAL REVIEW 


Sec. 9. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action 
under section 7(¢c), such State may appeal to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is located. The summons and notice of 
appeal may be served at any place in the United States. The Commissioner shall 
forthwith certify and file in the court the transcript of the proceedings and the 
record on which he based his action. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary to 
the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify his previous action, and shall certify to the court the transcript and 
record of the further proceedings. Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm action of the Commissioner or 
to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or certifica- 
tion as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 10. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to delegate to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the 
making of regulations. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for Federal administrative 
expenses such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST FEDERAL CONTROL 


Sec. 11. Except as specifically provided by this Act, no department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over, or prescribe any requirement with respect to, any State agency or 
educational agency or institution to which any funds have been or may be paid 
under this Act. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1959. 
Hon. LIsTer HILt, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will reply to your February 4, 1959, letter 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 879, a bill providing a 
program of financial assistance to the States for the construction of public com- 
munity colleges. 

The bill would authorize the appropriation of $50 million for each of 5 years 
for grants to the States for the construction of public 2-year community colleges. 

This administration, as you know, has proposed a program of assistance to 
institutions of higher education in order to help them finance the construction 
of college facilities. Under this proposal, which is embodied in S. 1017, now 
before your committee, 2-year public community colleges would be eligible for 
participation on the same basis as other institutions of higher education. We 
do not believe that the problems of financing public community colleges should 
be considered apart from the similar problems of institutions of higher educa- 
tion generally. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget recommends against the enactment of 
S. 879 and urges favorable consideration of S. 1017. 

Sincerely yours, 
PuItuiPp S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 
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[S. 1017, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To assist institutions of higher education to market and retire bonds issued by 
them to finance the construction of college facilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “College 
Facilities Act of 1959”. 

GUARANTEE CONTRACTS 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioner of Education (hereafter referred to as the 
“Commissioner”’) may, prior to June 30, 1964, enter into a contract, to be known 
as a debt service guarantee contract, pursuant to which the Commissioner may 
guarantee the payment of the principal of and interest on the bonds of an educa- 
tional institution if the income from such bonds is subject to Federal taxation 
and the bonds are to be issued and sold to investors other than the United States 
in financing the development cost of housing, academic, or other educational 
facilities. The debt service guarantee contract shall obligate the Commissioner, 
so long as such bonds are outstanding, to pay to a trustee or other designated 
depository under an indenture securing the bonds, such amounts which, when 
added to the moneys available from the revenues or funds pledged by such 
institution as security for the bonds (including all reserve funds therefor), may 
be needed to make the payments due on the bonds. The aggregate principal 
amount of such guaranteed bonds outstanding at any one time shall not exceed 
$1,000,000,000. 

(b) (1) There is hereby established for the purposes of this section a fund to 
be known as the College Facilities Guarantee Fund. 

2) All fees received in connection with guarantees issued under this section, 
all funds borrowed from the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to subsection 
(d), all earnings on the assets of the College Facilities Guarantee Fund, all 
appropriations for carrying out functions under this section, and all other re 
ceipts of the Commissioner in connection with the performance of his functions 
under this section, shall be deposited in the Fund. All payments to trustees or 
other designated depositories under subsection (a), repayments to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of sums borrowed from him pursuant to subsection (d), 
and all administrative expenses and any other expenses of the Commissioner in 
eonnection with the performance of his functions under this section shall be 
paid from the Fund. Moneys in the Fund may be invested in bonds or other 
obligations of the United States, or in bonds or other obligations guaranteed as 
to principal and interest thereby, or in obligations which are lawful investments 
for fiduciary, trust, or public funds, the investment or deposit of which is under 
the authority and control of the United States or any officer or officers thereof. 
Such obligations may be sold and the proceeds derived therefrom may be re- 
invested, as herein provided, if deemed advisable by the Commissioner. Income 
from such investment or reinvestment shall be deposited in the Fund. 

(ec) The Commissioner is authorized to charge and collect a fee, as a considera- 
tion for the Government’s guarantee of the loan, to cover administrative and 
other expenses in carrying out his functions under this section and to establish 
a reserve for losses. Such fee may be included in the amount of the bonds 
guaranteed. 

(d) To carry out the purposes of this section the Commissioner is authorized 
to issue to the Secretary of the Treasury from time to time notes or other 
obligations for purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury in amounts sufficient, 
together with any funds in the College Facilities Guarantee Fund, to meet 
obligations of the Fund including payments of principal and interest on all 
bonds guaranteed under this section in accordance with the debt service guarantee 
contract. Such notes or other obligations shall be in such forms and denomina- 
tions, have such maturities, and be subject to such terms and conditions as may 
he prescribed by the Commissioner with the annroval of the Secretary of the 
Treasurv. Such notes or other obligations shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the current 
average market yields on outstanding marketable obligations of the United 
States having comparable maturities. The Secretary of the Treasury is auth- 
orized and directed to purchase any notes and other obligations of the Com- 
missioner issued under this section and for such purpose is authorized to use 
a nublic-deht transaction the proceeds from the sale of any securities issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under such Act, as amended, are extended to include 
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any purchases of such notes and other obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time sell any of the notes or other obligations acquired 
by him under this section. All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of such notes or other obligations shall be treated as 
public-debt transactions of the United States. 

(e) In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this section, the Commissioner, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, shall— 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budget program as provided for wholly 
owned Government corporations by the Government Corporation Control 
Act, as amended ; and 

(2) maintain an integral set of accounts which shall be audited an- 
nually by the General Accounting Office in accordance with the principles 
and procedures applicable to commercial transactions as provided by the 
Government Corporation Control Act, as amended, and no other audit shall 
be required: Provided, That such financial transactions of the Commis- 
sioner as the making of debt service guarantee contracts and vouchers ap- 
proved by the Commissioner in connection with such financial transac- 
tions shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Government. 

(f) In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this section, the Commissioner, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, may— 

(1) prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section ; 

(2) sue and be sued; 

(8) foreclose on any property or commence any action to protect or en- 
force any right conferred upon him by any law, contract, or other agree- 
ment, and bid for and purchase at any foreclosure or any other sale any 
property in connection with which he has made a debt service guarantee 
contract pursuant to this section; in the event of any such acquisition, the 
Commissioner may, notwithstanding any other provision of law relating 
to the acquisition, handling, or disposal of real property by the United 
States, complete, administer, remodel and convert, dispose of, lease, and 
otherwise deal with, such property: Provided, That any such acquisition 
of real property shall not deprive any State or political subdivision thereof 
of its civil or criminal jurisdiction in and over such property or impair 
the civil rights under the State or local laws of the inhabitants on such 
property ; 

(4) enter into agreements to pay annual sums in lieu of taxes to any 
State or local taxing authority with respect to any real property so ac- 
quired or owned ; 

(5) sell or exchange at public or private sale, or lease, real or personal 
property, and sell or exchange any securities or obligations, upon such 
terms as he may fix; 

(6) obtain insurance against loss in connection with property and other 
assets held; 

(7) subject to the specific limitations in this section, consent to the 
modification, with respect to the rate of interest, time of payment of any 
installment of principal or interest, security, or any other term of any 
contract or agreement to which he is a party or which has been trans- 
ferred to him pursuant to this section ; and 

(8) include in any contract or instrument made pursuant to this section 
such other covenants, conditions, or provisions as he may deem necessary 
to assure that the puposes of this section will be achieved. 

(g) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to any contract 
for services or supplies on account of any property acquired pursuant to this 
section if the amount of such contract does not exceed $1,000. 


DEBT RETIREMENT ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commissioner may, prior to June 30, 1964, make a commit- 
ment, to be known as a debt retirement assistance commitment, to an educa- 
tional institution to pay an amount equal to 25 per centum of the principal of 
any bonds which (1) are issued and sold by such institution to investors other 
than the United States to finance the development cost of housing, academic, 
or Other educational facilities, (2) are to be repaid by the institution over a 
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period of not less than twenty years or more than fifty years, and (3) are to be 
repaid in installments of principal and interest which, during the first twenty 
years after the principal first becomes repayable, are substantially equal. The 
debt retirement assistance commitment shall obligate the Commissioner to pay 
to the institution (or, if the institution so requests, to a trustee or other desig- 
nated depository under an indenture securing the bonds) such as 25 per centum 
in twenty equal annual installments, except that he may discontinue such in- 
stallments after any year in which the institution accelerates repayment of 
such bonds under circumstances which would, in his judgment, defeat the pur- 
poses of this section. The Commissioner shall not make any debt retirement as- 
sistance commitment unless the amount of annual payment required under such 
commitment, plus the aggregate of the annual payments required under all 
debt retirement assistance commitments entered into previously, does not exceed 
the specific limitations on such payments provided in appropriation Acts. The 
aggregate payments which may be made under this section shall not exceed 
$500,000.000 and the aggregate payments which may be made with respect to 
the bonds of any one educational institution shall not exceed $5,000,000. 

(b) An institution shall be eligible for a debt retirement assistance commit- 
ment only if the Commissioner finds— 

(1) that the construction (including any land acquisition or site improve- 
ments in connection therewith) with respect to which the commitment is 
made, (A) alone, or together with other construction to be undertaken with- 
in a reasonable time, will substantially expand the student enrollment capac- 
ity of such institution, or (B) is needed to prevent a substantial decrease 
in such capacity, or (C) is for facilities for instruction or research in the 
natural sciences or engineering: 

(2) that such construction and any land acquisition or site-development 
in connection therewith, and the financing thereof, will be undertaken in 
an economical manner, and that such construction will not be of elaborate 
of extravagant design or materials: and 

(3) that the institution has certified that it cannot by using resources 
already available to it for financing its construction needs finance any por- 
tion of the development cost of such construction, for which portion it seeks 
debt retirement assistance under this section, except through borrowing on 
terms meeting the conditions specified in the first sentence of subsection (a). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) “Housing” means (1) new structures suitable for dwelling use, including 
single-room dormitories and apartments, and (2) dwelling facilities provided by 
rehabilitation, alternation, conversion, or improvement of existing structures 
which are otherwise inadequate for the proposed dwelling use. 

(b) “Educational institution” means (1) any educational institution which 
(A) admits as regular students only persons having a certificate of gradua- 
tion from a secondary school, or the recognized equivalent of such a certi- 
ficate, (B) offers at least a two-year educational program, and (C) is a pub- 
lic educational institution, or is a private educational institution no part of 
the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual, (2) any hospital operating a school of nursing beyond the level 
of high school approved by the appropriate State authority, or any hospital 
approved for internships by recognized authority, if such hospital is either 
a public hospital or a private hospital, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual, (3) any corpora- 
tion (no part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual) (A) established by any institution included in 
clause (1) of this subsection for the sole purpose of providing housing, aca- 
demic, or other educational facilities for students or students and faculty 
of such institution without regard to their membership in or affiliation with 
any social, fraternal, or honorary society or organization, and (B) upon dis- 
solution of which all title to any property purchased or built from the proceeds 
of any loan for which a guarantee or commitment is made under this Act 
will pass to such institution, and (4) any agency, public authority, or other 
instrumentality of any State established for the purpose of providing or financ- 
ing housing, academic, or other educational facilities for students or faculty 
of any public educational institution included in clause (1) of this subsection, 
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but nothing herein contained shall require an institution included in clause (1) 
of this subsection to obtain loans through any instrumentality included in this 
clause of this subsection. 

(c) “Development cost’ means costs of the construction of the housing, 
academic, or other educational facilities and the land on which it is located, 
including necessary site improvements to permit its use for housing, academic, 
or other educational facilities. 

(d) ‘Faculties’ means members of the faculty and their families. 

(e) “State” shall include the several States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Territories and possessions of the United States. 

(f) “Construction” means erection of new structures, or rehabilitation, altera- 
tion, conversion, or improvement of existing structures. 

(g) “Other educational facilities” means (1) new structures suitable for 
use as cafeterias or dining halls, student centers or student unions, infirmaries 
or other inpatient or outpatient health facilities, and for other essential serv- 
ice facilities, and (2) structures suitable for the above uses provided by re- 
habilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement of existing structures which 
are otherwise inadequate for such uses. 

(h) “Academic facilities” means (1) new structures for use as classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, and related facilities (including initial equipment, ma- 
chinery, and utilities) necessary or appropriate for instruction, research, or 
administration of the institution’s educational and research programs, and 
(2) structures for such purposes provided by the rehabilitation, alternation, 
conversion, or improvement of existing structures for such uses if such struc- 
tures are otherwise inadequate for such uses. 

(i) “Bonds” means any bonds, notes, interim certificates, certificates of in- 
debtedness, debentures or other obligations. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to delegate any of his functions 
under this Act, except the making of regulations, to any officer or employee of 
the Office of Education. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, the fiseal, architectural, 
and engineering services required in the administration of section 2 and section 
3(b) (2) shall be performed by the Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
under agreements entered into with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(c)(1) The Commissioner shall not make any debt retirement assistance com- 
mitment under this Act with respect to bonds to finance the construction of any 
facilities, except upon adequate assurance that all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in the performance of work on such con- 
struction will be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar 
construction in the locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5), and will 
receive compensation at a rate not less than one and one-half times the basic 
rate of pay for all hours worked in any workweek in excess of eight hours in any 
workday or forty hours in the workweek, as the case may be. 

(2) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in paragraph (1) of this subsection, the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276e). 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be appropriate such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 17, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HItt, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: By letter of March 13, 1959, acknowledged March 16, 
you requested a report on S. 1017, which, if enacted, would be cited as the “Col- 
lege Facilities Act of 1959.” 
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S. 1017 proposes two programs to provide assistance to institutions of higher 
education to market and retire bonds issued by them to finance the construction 
of college facilities. One would be a loan guarantee program under which the 
Commissioner of Education would guarantee the payment of principal and in- 
terest on bonds of educational institutions and the other one would be a debt 
retirement assistance program under which the Commissioner of Education 
would commit the Government to pay 25 percent of the principal of bonds issued 
by educational institutions to finance the construction cost of housing, academic, 
or other educational facilities. The providing of such assistance and the ex- 
tent thereof are matters of policy primarily for determination by the Congress. 
in view thereof and since we have no special knowledge as to the need for or 
desirability of providing such assistance, we have no recommendations to make 
concerning S. 1017. We do, however, have some comments which we feel war- 
rant very careful consideration. 

The Housing and Home Finance Administrator is presently administering : 
loan program under the Housing Act of 1950 (12 U.S.C. 1749) to assist educa- 
tional institutions in financing the construction of housing and other educa- 
tion facilities. We believe that consideration should be given to placing the 
administration of these programs in the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Section 5(b) of the proposed legislation would require the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to perform whatever fiscal, architectural, and engineering serv- 
ices that may be required in the administration of both programs. The serv- 
ices required of the Administrator of HHFA appear to be the significant part 
of the detailed administration of the programs. Consideration should be given 
to the desirability of making the Administrator of HHFA responsible for ad- 
ministering the programs and the Commissioner of Education required to pass 
upon the eligibility of the institutions to participate in the programs and the 
general suitability of the academic facilities. 

We cen see no valid reason why the Commissioner of Education under the 
loan guarantee program in section 2 of the bill should not be required to make 
a finding that the construction of the facilities will be undertaken in an economic 
manner and that the construction will not be of elaborate or extravagant design 
or materials. He would be required to make such a finding under the debt re- 
tirement assistance program by section 3(b) (2) of the bill. 

Section 2(b) (1) authorizes the establishment of a fund to be known as the 
college facilities guarantee fund. Section 2(b)(2) provides that moneys in 
the fund may be invested in obligations other than the obligations of the United 
States or obligations guaranteed as to principal and interest by the United States. 
We believe that no moneys in the fund should be invested in obligations that are 
not secured by the full faith and credit of the United States and that there 
should be no authorization to invest the moneys in the fund in other than 
bonds or other obligations of the United States, or in bonds or other obligations 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by the United States. 

Section 2(c) would authorize the Commissioner to charge and collect a fee 
as a consideration for the Government’s guarantee of the loan to cover ad- 
ministrative and other expenses and to establish a reserve for losses. We rec- 
ommend that the Commissioner be required to charge and collect a fee sufficient 
to cover administrative and other expenses and to establish a reserve for losses 

Section 2(d) would authorize the Commissioner to issue to the Secretary of 
the Treasury from time to time notes or other obligations for purchase by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in amounts sufficient, together with any other funds 
in the college facilities guarantee fund, to meet obligations of the fund including 
payments of principal and interest on all bonds guaranteed under this section 
in accordance with the debt service guarantee contract. For such purpose the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to use as a public debt transaction 
the proceeds from the sale of any securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended. 

Authorizations to finance programs and activities through public debt transac- 
tions are usually stated in terms of continuing maximum amounts of obligations 
in the Treasury which can be outstanding at any time with no annual limitation. 
The authorizations are contained in substantive legislation originated in legis- 
lative committees instead of appropriation legislation reviewed by the appropria- 
tions committees. The continuing feature of these authorizations avoids the 
need for annual appropriations, and thus there is less compulsion for careful 
evaluation by successive Congresses of the need for continuing particular pro- 
grams. We believe that the financing of loan programs through public debt 
transactions, by combining program authority with funding, tends to perpetuate 
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programs that might not otherwise stand the test of recurring congressional 
review. 

The General Accounting Office has for many years stated objections to this 
method of financing and recommends that funds to finance Government activities 
should be made available to the agency responsible for administering the pro- 
gram through the normal appropriation processes rather than through authori- 
zations to finance through public debt transactions. 

We recommend that all of section 2(e) be deleted from the bill. Section 56 
of Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-11, “Instructions for the Preparation 
and Submission of Annual Budget Estimates,” provides that business-type finan- 
cial statements will be prepared for all revolving funds except certain “feeder 
accounts” and that part of the paragraph regarding the maintenance of ac- 
counting records and the provision for audits by the General Accounting Office is 
unnecessary as similar authority is presently contained in the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921, and the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. We 
especially object to the inclusion of the proviso contained in subsection 2(e) (2) 
that such financial transactions of the Commissioner as the making of debt service 
guarantee contracts and vouchers approved by the Commissioner in connection 
with such financial transactions shall be final and conclusive upon all officers 
of the Government. This finality clause precludes the Comptroller General from 
raising exceptions to any illegal or improper transactions. 

Section 2(f)(6) of the bill would authorize the Commissioner to obtain 
insurance against loss in connection with property and other assets held. We 
recommend that consideration be given to the concept of self-insurance by the 
Government on these properties and other assets. 

Section 3(a) of the bill would limit the aggregate amount to be expended under 
the debt retirement program to $500 million and the aggregate amount to be 
expended on behalf of any one educational institution to $5 million. We believe 
that the limitation for any one institution might well be a stated percentage of 
the appraised value of the institution’s realty or $5 million, whichover is the 
lesser. 

Section 3(b) (8) provides that an educational institution may be eligible to 
receive aid under the bill if the Commissioner finds that the institution certifies 
that it cannot finance its own construction needs without help from the Federal 
Government. We believe that the legislation should require that the institutions 
show proof of its need for help by presenting evidence which would be satis- 
factory to the Commissioner. The evidence could be certified to add to its 
credibility. 

As a protection against waste or improper use of the funds raised by the 
sale of those obligations which are guaranteed by the Government, we suggest 
that a section be added to the bill requiring all recipients of assistance to keep 
records which will enable audits to be made by the Commissioner and the 
General Accounting Office. Such records would also enable the Commissioner 
to see whether the recipients have compiled with the requirements of the act 
and the provisions of the contracts or commitments. Under the authority of 
this section the Commissioner would be expected to audit the books and records 
of each recipient, leaving to the General Accounting Office the right to audit as 
many recipients each year as determined necessary and feasible by the Comp- 
troller General. The following language to accomplish this is suggested for 
your consideration : 

“RECORDS AND AUDIT 


“Sec.—.(a) Each recipient of assistance under section 2 or 3 of this Act 
shall keep such records as the Commissioner shall prescribe, including records 
which fully disclose the amount and the disposition by such recipient of the 
proceeds of such assistance, the total cost of the project or undertaking in 
connection with which such assistance is given or used, and the amount and 
nature of that portion of the cost of the project or undertaking supplied by 
other sources, and such other records as will facilitate an effective audit. 

“(b) The Commissioner and the Comptroller General of the United States, 
or any of their duly authorized representatives, shall have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination to any books, documents, papers, and records 


of the recipient that are pertinent to assistance received under section 2 or 3 
of this Act.” 


Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, February 8, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I enclose for your consideration two legislative proposals 
designed to strengthen American education in areas of recognized need. 

One would assist States to overcome the persistent shortage of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools by making it possible for them to initiate up to 
$3 billion worth of construction, during the next 5 years, in communities which 
lack the resources to finance their own classroom needs. 

The other, over the same period, would make it possible for institutions of 
higher education to accelerate construction of up to $2 billion worth of facilities 
which will be needed in the years immediately ahead to provide for the ever- 
increasing numbers of youth reaching college age. 

Under the elementary and secondary school construction program, maximum 
annual Federal payments would be $85 million, and the aggregrate potential 
cost would be about $2 billion over approximately 25 years. Under the higher 
education construction program, maximum annual payments would be $25 mil- 
lion for debt retirement assistance, and the aggregate Federal cost would be 
$500 million, payable over a 25-year period. 

Our educational system is vitally related to the national strength and security. 
As we apply ourselves to the causes of security and peace, we must seek to de- 
velop our human resources to the fullest extent. We must make available for 
all our children and young people equal educational opportunities to realize 
their highest potential. 

As a Nation, we must be willing to make the sacrifices which will be neces- 
sary to achieve these goals. We must redouble our efforts for adequate class- 
room facilities, improved quality of instruction, better status and salaries for 
teachers, and broadened support of education from the States, local govern- 
ments, and private agencies. 

Among our most critical educational problems, the one most readily re- 
solved by vigorous action is the continuing shortage of adequate public schools 
and classrooms. There is no State in which this shortage is not felt in some 
degree. Adequate facilities for the education of our children must be provided 
in every State and every local school district. 

In recent years, thousands of communities throughout the country have made 
strenuous efforts to meet their needs. Most of them are finding the means to 
eliminate their school construction backlogs and keep pace with expanding en- 
rollments. Nevertheless, the nature and extent of the problem in many com- 
munities is such that they simply cannot meet their classroom needs from their 
own resources. 

The population growth which has placed such a burden on our elementary 
and secondary schools is only beginning to make its impact felt in our institu- 
tions of higher education. Unless they greatly increase their current rate of 
construction and enlarge their capacity to absorb the encoming wave of youths 
reaching college age, they will have to close their doors to many able young men 
and women in the years immediately ahead. Yet, many of these institutions do 
not have resources available for financing, without borrowing, the expansion 
of academic and housing facilities which must be begun now in order to meet the 
needs of the next decade. They are reluctant to add the burden of large-scale 
indebetedness to the already heavy load they carry in meeting day-to-day oper- 
ating expenses. 

For our future progress and future survival, we must assure that our colleges 
and universities continue to produce highly educated men and women in suffi- 
cient numbers to meet the demands of our growing economy, maintain the vitali- 
ty of our democratic processes, and uphold our position of leadership in the 
free world. The national interest demands that the opportunity for higher edu- 
cation will not be denied to any able young persons who may seek it. 

In his budget message, the President stated his belief that “the continued 
needs of colleges and universities should be considered within the framework 
of the general problems of education,” and noted that this Department was con- 
eluding an exhaustive study of these problems. Accordingly, it is my privilege 
to transmit the legislative recommendations in the field of higher education aris- 
ing from our study, together with our recommendations in the field of public ele- 
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mentary and secondary school construction. The enclosed draft bills would pro- 


vide suitable and effective Federal assistance to assure the continued strength of 
American education. 


I. PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
A. The problem 


According to the estimates of the States themselves, our public elementary and 
secondary schools today enroll almost 2 million pupils in excess of their normal 
capacity, while another 2 million pupils are housed in obsolete or inadequate 
buildings. These children are being shortchanged in their education by half- 
day sessions, seriously overcrowded classes, and makeshift facilities. 

In addition to the thousands of classrooms needed to relieve currently over- 
crowded conditions, the States and local communities must find ways to con- 
struct several hundred thousand more classrooms in the years immediately ahead 
to accommodate increasing enrollments and replace obsolete structures. 

If the present high rate of school construction could be maintained for the next 
5 years, the national classroom deficit at the end of that period would still re 
main a national problem of major proportions. More than 2 million children 
would still be educationally underprivileged. 

In our judgment, however, the current construction rate cannot independently 
be maintained. The present rate reflects the efforts of school districts with 
medium or better-than-average resourses—districts with the capacity to meet 
their classroom needs. Consequently, estimates of the construction backlog in- 
creasingly tend to represent the problems of communities that do not have re- 
sources commensurate with their needs. Such districts exist in every State. 
They will, by and large, remain unable to finance urgently needed construction 
in the immediate future. 

It is no answer to say that, possibly, within the next decade or so, these dis- 
tricts may find ways to meet their needs. They must be helped to build now the 
classrooms which their children must have. The children cannot wait. 

In focusing on the problem of the needy school districts, we propose a procram 
that incorporates new and effective measures to assure that Federal aid is di- 
verted to those school districts which are urgently in need of additional class- 
rooms that cannot be financed out of their own tax revenues. 


B. The program 


The program we propose is a 5-year emergency measure. Under the draft bill, 
the Federal Government would annually advance half of the funds required by 
needy school districts to pay the principal and interest charges (debt service) on 
bonds issued by the districts to finance school construction projects, if the States 
in which such districts are located undertake to advance the remaining half of 
the payments. 

To participate in this program, the States would determine priorities among 
needy districts according to their relative need for facilities and financial assist- 
ance. In order to measure the capacity of the districts to finance their educa- 
tional requrements, the States would establish standards for determining a 
“reasonable tax effort” for each applicant school district. The districts that 
qualify for assistance would be required to make this effort each year for the 
life of their construction bonds and for 10 years thereafter, as assurance that 
they would continue to make the maximum contribution which they could reason- 
ably be expected to make toward meeting their own needs from their existing and 
potential tax resources. 

If at any time during the 20- to 30-year life of the construction bonds the tax 
resources of a community should increase or its other financial burdens diminish 
to such an extent that they become able to pay part or all of the debt service 
charges in a given year, Federal-State advances for that year would be reduced 
proportionately or discontinued. Likewise, in the 10-year period following retire- 
ment of the bonds, the district would apply half of any excess revenues which 
may be produced by exerting its “reasonable tax effort” to the repayment, with 
interest, of Federal advances previously made. Any Federal advances or inter- 
est which a district is unable to pay in this manner would be forgiven at the end 
of the 10-year period. 

The proposed program would require relatively small annual appropriations 
by States which undertake, like the Federal Government. to advance half the 
annual debt service on amounts borrowed by their needy districts. Additional 
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flexibility of financing would be achieved by a provision allowing the States to 
make capital grants in lieu of, or in combination with, debt service advances. 
Also, the States could either waive repayment of their advances after the retire- 
ment of the bonds, or could require repayment from excess revenues for any 
future period they may choose. 

Under this bill, the maximum principal amount of bonded indebtedness which 
could be covered by Federal-State debt service commitments would be $600 mil- 
lion a year. This amount would be allocated to the States on the basis of school 
population, per capita income, and school financing effort. During the 5-year 
period in which commitments could be made, the program could thus initiate $3 
billion worth of classroom construction in needy and deserving school districts. 
This total would contribute substantially toward meeting the critical needs of 
those districts which could not otherwise provide adequate educational facilities 
for their children. 

{n seeking to stimulate greater application of State and local resources toward 
the total solution of their educational problems, we have based this proposal on 
the fundamental principle that Federal assistance must not infringe upon the 
traditional responsibilities of the States and their communities for public educa- 
tion. The proposed bill assumes Federal responsibility only for temporary, emer- 
gency assistance to stimulate and hasten local action where the demand is most 
urgent. When school districts demonstrate that they can carry the burden 
unassisted, the Federal rule ends. 


Il. HIGHER EDUCATION CONSTRUCTION 
A. The problem 


Our institutions of higher education—both public and private—are a vital 
national resource. We are dependent upon the existing colleges and universities 
to supply our national needs for highly trained manpower. 

These institutions are experiencing mounting difficulties which markedly 
restrict the effectiveness of their vital national role. They must gradually re 
p'ace the obsolete structures which make up a significant proportion of their 
total facilities. To attract and hold good faculties, they will have to increase 
salaries. It will be necessary for many of them to elevate, and for all of them 
to maintain, their standards of academic excellence. They must increase their 
output of qualified teachers, whose knowledge and skills are the indispensable 
elements of any sound educational system. Colleges and universities are pres- 
ently straining their resources to satisfy the national demand for highly edu- 
eated men and women in all walks of life. Now, they are asked in addition to 
prepare for the overwhelming enrollment increases expected in the next decade. 

By 1970, the total number of qualified students seeking to enter our institu- 
tions of higher education will about double. This simple fact is the crux of the 
problem which the colleges and universities must confront and resolve if they 
are to continue to fulfill their national responsibilities. 

To care adequately for these anticipated enrollment increases, they must al- 
most double their present rate of construction. Few public or private institu- 
tions can pay for plant expansion out of available or readily procurable resources, 
and many are unwilling to undertake burdensome debt service costs in view of 
their other equally urgent educational priorities. Such institutions of higher 
education need help and encouragement to find ways to construct needed new 
facilities and replace those made unserviceable by obsolescence. 

The example of the college housing loan program has already demonstrated 
that construction of facilities for higher education can be greatly stimulated by 
making it possible for the institutions to borrow on favorable terms and condi- 
tions to finance their capital outlay needs. Before the program was initiated in 
1950, less than 30 percent of all college housing projects were financed by bond 
issues. In recent years. the level of construction contracted under the college 
housing program alone has risen to a platean of $200 million a year, equaling 
60 percent of the total annual rate of residential college construction. In con- 
trast. borrowing accounts for only about 14 percent of the funds being raised for 
construction of academic facilities, which are not eligible for college housing 
loans. 


B. The program 
To accelerate construction of college and university facilities »s required in 
the national interest, we propose new incentives for educational institutions to 


increase borrowing for construction equivalent to the incentives provided in the 
present college housing loan program. We also propose to broaden the base of 
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Federal assistance to include the construction of vitally needed academic facili- 
ties—classrooms, libraries, laboratories, and related facilities for instruction, 
research or administration of educational or research programs—as well as 
housing facilities. 

The draft bill would establish an emergency, 5-year program which would 
include 

1. Federal guarantees of principal and interest on non-tax-exempt bonds sold 
by colleges to private investors to finance construction of housing, academic and 
related educational facilities. By assuring private lenders that debt service 
payments would be met as scheduled, the guarantee feature is expected to en- 
able institutions that do not have the benefit of tax-exempt bond issuance to ob- 
tain a ready market for their bonds. The aggregate amount of guaranteed bonds 
outstanding at any one time would be limited to $1 billion. 

2. Debt retirement assistance in the form of Federal commitments to pay 25 
percent of the principal on long-term bonds issued by institutions of higher edu- 
cation to finance construction projects for needed housing, academic, or other 
educational facilities. Federal payments would be made in 20 equal annual in- 
stallments. Debt retirement assistance would be limited to projects which would 
serve the national interest in increasing enrollment capacity or improving and 
expanding teaching and research in the sciences or engineering. 

Aggregate Federal payments under the program would be limited to $500 mil- 
lion, representing 25 percent of a total principal construction cost of $2 billion. 
There would also be a $5 million limit on payments to any one institution. Only 
those institutions would be eligible which certify that they do not have re- 
sources available to finance their construction needs without borrowing. 

The twofold program is expected to approximately triple the construction 
rate for academic facilities financed by borrowing, resulting in an annual rate 
equivalent to that of dormitory construction under the college housing loan pro- 
gram. Construction of college housing projects, meanwhile, would be expected to 
rise somewhat above the present level. By making long-term financing more 
readily available, this program would stimulate an aggregate of $2 billion worth 
of new and needed facilities constructed in time to enable our institutions of 
higher education to meet their national responsibilities in the years immediately 
ahead. 

The legislative proposals I have outlined represent sound, progressive steps 
toward the solution of clearly defined educational needs. They are designed to 
promote a closer realization of the great goal of the American educational sys- 
tem: that all our citizens may have the opportunity to develop their talents to 
the fullest. Such a goal is an assertion of the basic faith of our democracy, that 
the Nation fluorishes only through the free expression of human genius. 

I recognize that fundamental differences of opinion exist as to the role of the 
Federal Government in education. I respect these differences. I am nonetheless 
convinced that these emergency proposals fully protect the traditional principle 
of State and local control of education, and are required by the particular 
necessities and urgencies of the educational task now confronting the Nation. 

The enclosed summaries explain in greater detail the provisions of the pro- 
posed program. Also included are statements of cost estimates and personnel 
requirements which would be entitled, as required by Public Law 801, 84th Con- 
gress. I would appreciate it if you would refer the enclosed draft bills to the 
appropriate committee for consideration. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that enactment of this proposed legislation 
would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 


U.S. SENATE, 
June 24, 1960. 
Hon. Lister Hitt. 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr, CHAIRMAN: I am writing to urge affirmative consideration by your 
committee on S. 1017. a bill sponsored by myself and others, so as to bring about 
prompt and constructive action on legislation enabling the Federal Government 
to assist institutions of higher education in the construction of needed facilities. 
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I am extremely pleased to know of the attention which you, Senator Murray, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Education, and Senator Yarborough, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Legislation Relative to Higher Education, are giv- 
ing to this crucial matter. I particularly refer to hearings held in the middle of 
this month, and I request that this letter be made part of their record. 

Throughout the world there is tremendous educational ferment. It becomes 
increasingly obvious that the education of a Nation's people will carry huge im- 
portance in terms of the struggle between freedom with justice and Communist 
totalitarianism, and the future of mankind which the outcome of that struggle 
will so significantly influence. It is imperative that the Federal Government 
assume a sound and vigorous role to assist our educational institutions—in this 
ease our colleges and universities. In successfully meeting their grave chal- 
lenges of the 1960's, Federal activities must be devoted to supporting academic 
endeavor without stealing the independent heart of the American educational 
tradition—it must supply incentives and buttressing without domination. How 
to achieve this balance of Federal aid without Federal interference is an ex- 
tremely complicated question of public policy, but I am convinced that Con- 
gress and the administration can find a proper solution. 

I believe that S. 1017 constitutes a realistic and responsible answer. Its 
provisions which would lead to the construction of facilities valued at $2 billion 
by sharing the cost of borrowing for plant expansion, by helping the institutions 
market their bonds, and by guaranteeing obligation for such building, are well 
known to the committee. The bill provides both continuing assistance in college 
housing and new assistance to aid in the construction of various higher edu- 
eation facilities. 

The administration-has made clear its sincere and dynamic concern in helping 
our educational institutions to meet the challenge which now confronts them. 
Recent testimony offered by Arthur Flemming, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, recommended extensive changes in S. 1017 
which would substantially increase the Government's contribution. I particu- 
larly point out the proposal which provides an additional $225 million in direct 
Federal loans to handle the backlog of applications under the college housing 
program, and also the amendment which increases by $100 million the total 
Federal payments authorized under the administration program, making avail- 
able through grants to institutions constructing academic or housing facilities 
30 percent of the amount borrowed instead of 25 percent. 

Documentation of the immediate crisis faced by our higher educational insti- 
tutions placed before your committee has been emphatically clear. I hope very 
much that its work on this problem will result in final congressional action this 
session. 

Sincerely, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 


U.S. Senator. 
{S. 1087, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To establish a program of scholarship aid to students in higher education and to 
provide facilities assistance to institutions of higher education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SHORT TITLE 
Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the “Student Aid Act of 1959”. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 102. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum or program of instruction 
of any educational institution or, except as provided in sections 207, 305, and 
306(d), over its administration or personnel. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 103. (a) This Act shall be administered by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The Commissioner shall, with the approval of the Secretary, 
make all regulations specifically authorized to be made under this Act and such 
other regulations, not inconsistent with this Act, as may be necessary to carry 
out its purposes. The Commissioner is authorized to delegate to any officer or 
employee of the Office of Education any of his powers and duties under this 
Act, except the making of regulations. 

(b) In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to utilize the serviees and facilities of any agency of the Federal 
Government and, without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, of 
any other public or nonprofit agency or institution, in accordance with agreements 
between the Secretary and the head thereof. Payment for such services and 
facilities shall be made in advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be 
agreed upon by the Secretary and the head of the agency or institution. 

(ec) The Commissioner shall, with the advice and assistance of the National 
Council, make or cause to have made studies, investigations, and reports of the 
effectiveness of the student aid program established by this Act, and prescribe 
objective tests and other measures of ability for the selection of individuals to 
be awarded certificates of scholarship. 

(d) At the beginning of each regular session of the Congress, the Commissioner 
shall make through the Secretary a full report to Congress of the administration 
of this Act, including his recommendations for needed revisions. 

(e) The Secretary shall. advise and consult with the heads of executive 
departments or independent establishments of the Federal Government respon- 
sible for the administration of scholarship, fellowship, student-loan, or facilities 
assistance programs, with a view to the full coordination of all specialized 
scholarship, fellowship, student-loan, and facilities assistance programs admin- 
istered by or under all departments and establishments of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the general programs established by this Act. 

(f) When deemed necessary by the Commissioner for the effective adminis- 
tration of this Act, experts or consultants may be employed as provided in section 
15 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C., see. 55a). 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON STUDENT AID 


Sec. 104. (a) There is hereby established a National Council on Student Aid, 
consisting of the Commissioner, as chairman, and twelve members appointed 
without regard to the civil service laws by the Commissioner with the approval 
of the Secretary. The twelve appointed members shall be so selected that the 
Council will be broadly representative of the individual, organizational, and 
professional interests in education, and of the public. Each appointed member 
of the Council shall hold office for a term of four years, except that any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed only for the remainder 
of such term, and except that, of the members first appointed, three shall hold 
office for a term of three years, three shall hold office for a term of two years, 
and three shall hold office for a term of one year, as designated by the Com- 
missioner at the time of appointment. None of such twelve members shall be 
eligible for reappointment until a year has elapsed since the end of his preceding 
term. 

(b) The Council shall advise the Commissioner as specifically indicated in 
this Act and assist and advise him with respect to other matters of basic policy 
arising in the administration of this Act. 

(c) Persons appointed to the Council shall, while serving on business of the 
Council, receive compensation at rates fixed by the Secretary, but not to exceed 
$50 per day, and shall also be entitled to receive an allowance for actual and 
necessary travel and subsistence expenses while so serving away from their 
places of residence. 

(d) Whenever the Council considers matter of concern to another agency 
of the Federal Government, the Secretary may invite the head thereof to desig- 
nate a representative to be present at such consideration. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 105. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for each fiscal year thereafter, such sums as may be 
necessary for the cost of administering the provisions of this Act, including the 
administrative expenses of State commissions on Federal scholarships. 


DISCRIMINATION PROSCRIBED 


Sec. 106. The awarding of certificates of scholarship and the granting of 
scholarship stipends under this Act shall be without regard to sex, creed, race, 
color, national origin, or residence. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 107. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “State” means a State, the Canal Zone, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands. 

(b) The term “institution of higher education” means an educational institu- 
tion in any State which (1) admits as regular students only persons having a 
secondary education or its recognized equivalent, (2) is legally authorized 
within its own State to provide a program of higher education, (3) offers and 
conducts an educational program extending at least two academic years beyond 
the high school, and (4) either is nonprofit and tax-supported, or is determined 
by the Internal Revenue Service to be an organization described in section 
501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 as exempt from taxation un- 
der section 501(a) of such Code. 

(ec) The term “Commissioner” means the Commissioner of Education. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(e) The term “State commission” means the commission on Federal scholar- 
ships established in any State for the purposes of this Act. 

(f) The term “National Council” means the National Council on Student Aid 
established in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 


TITLE II—PROGRAM OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of providing scholarship stipends for young per- 
sons of demonstrated ability and need, to assist them to attend institutions of 
higher education, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, the sum of $46,000,000: for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, the sum of $92,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30 1962, 
the sum of $138,000,000: for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, the sum of 
$184,000.000; and for each fiscal year thereafter, the sum of $184,000,000 or 
such greater sum as the Congress may hereafter authorize to be appropriated. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS FOR SCHOLARSHIP STIPENDS AND DETERMINATION OF 
FIELDS OF STUDY 


Sec. 202. (a) The Commissioner shall for each fiscal year beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, estimate the total sum from the appropriation. 
made for such year under the authorization in section 201, which is necessary 
for continuing to make payments with respect to such year to individuals re- 
ceiving scholarship stipends for previous years. He shall, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by him, apportion such sum among the States on the 
basis of the aggregate amount paid in the preceding year to scholars from each 
State, his estimate of changes in the number of such scholars from each State 
who will be eligible for continuing payments in the year for which such ap- 
portionment is made, and such other factors as he may find to be relevant. 

(b) The remaining portion of such appropriation shall be available for such 
year for grants of new scholarship stipends. One-half of such remaining 
portion shall be apportioned among the States on the basis of the relative 
numbers of students graduating from high school in such States during the most 
recent year for which nationwide figures are available through the Office of 
Education, and one-half shall be apportioned among them on the basis of 
the relative numbers of their total population between the ages of eighteen 
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and twenty-one, inclusive, as determined by the most recent available esti- 
mates furnished by the United States Bureau of the Census. 

(c) In time of actual hostilities involving the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or when found by the President to be necessary in the interest of 
national defense, the Commissioner shall for each such year designate the 
percentage, uniform for all States but in no event less than 60 per centum, 
of the total number of scholarship stipends to be paid to students engaging 
in fields of study which are determined, in a manner prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, to be related to the national defense or to defense-supporting activities. 


SELECTION OF RECIPIENTS OF SCHOLARSHIP CERTIFICATES AND STIPENDS 


Sec. 208. (a) To be eligible to compete in any State for a certificate of 
scholarship, an individual (1)(A) must hold a certificate of graduation from 
a school in the State providing secondary education, or (B) must be deter- 
mined by the State commission for the State in which the individual finished 
his secondary education (or, in case of an individual who finished his sec- 
ondary education abroad, by the State commission for the State of which he 
is a resident), to have attained a level of educational advancement generally 
accepted as constituting the equivalent of secondary school graduation in 
the State; (2) must not be eligible for education and training under title II 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, or title II of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952; (3) must make application for 
such certificate of scholarship in accordance with such rules as the State com- 
mission for such State may establish; and (4) must have had any Federal schol- 
arship, previously granted under this or any other law, terminated or vacated 
for any reason (except health) which was inconsistent with continued eligibility 
to compete for such previous scholarship. 

(b) From among those competing for certificates of scholarship for each 
fiscal year, the State commission shall, in accordance with the objective tests 
and other measures of ability prescribed by the Commissioner pursuant to sec- 
tion 103(c), select the individuals who, on the basis of their outstanding ability 
to do work in higher education, are to be awarded certificates of scholarship 
for such year. From among those selected for certificates of scholarship (in- 
cluding individuals so selected in prior years), it shall also select the individ- 
uals who, on the basis of their financial need and demonstrated ability, are to be 
granted scholarship stipends from the State’s apportionment for new stipends 
made pursuant to section 202 for such year, determine the amount of stipend 
payable to each, and, in the case of a scholar whose stipend is to be charged 
against a percentage quota established pursuant to section 202(c), designate the 
field of study for which the stipend is to be granted. Such elections and deter- 
minations shall be made in accordance with general principles and methods, 
including objective measures for determining the fact and degree of financial 
need and the amount of the stipend, prescribed in regulations made by the Com- 
missioner with the advice of the National Council and in accordance with per- 
centage quotas, if any, established pursuant to section 202(c). 

(c) The Commissioner shall award certificates of scholarship, and within 
the limits of the State’s apportionment for new scholarship stipends for a fiscal 
year and applicable quota (if any) established pursuant to section 202(c) 
grant scholarship stipends, to individuals certified to him by the State com- 
mission of the State as having been selected for a certificate, or for a certificate 
and stipend, as the case may be, in accordance with the State plan. 


AMOUNT AND DURATION OF SCHOLARSHIP STIPENDS 


Sec. 204. (a) The Commissioner, with the advice of the National Council, 
shall prescribe regulations for determining for each academic year scholarship 
stipend amounts related to the scholar’s financial need (objectively measured 
pursuant to regulations prescribed under section 203(b)), and for each such 
year shall fix a maximum stipend amount not in excess of $1,500. The scholar- 
ship stipend granted to any scholar under this title shall, for any academic year 
of the scholarship stipend’s duration (as provided in subsection (b)), be the 
amount determined (pursuant to regulations of the Commissioner prescribed 
under section 203(b)) with respect to such scholar for such year by the State 
commission which selected him and shall be payable in such installments and 
at such times as the Commissioner shall prescribe. 
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(b) The duration of a scholarship stipend granted under this title shall be 
a period of time not in excess of four academic years (as defined in regulations 
of the Commissioner) or, subject to such regulations, such longer period as is 
normally required to complete the undergraduate curriculum which the recipient 
is pursuing; but in no event shall the duration extend beyond the completion 
by the recipient of the work for his first post-secondary school degree. Not- 
withstanding the preceding provisions of this subsection, a scholarship stipend 
granted under this title shall entitle the scholar to payments only while (1) the 
recipient is in financial need thereof, as determined annually (pursuant to 
regulations of the Commissioner prescribed under section 203(b)) by the State 
commission which selected him, (2) the recipient devotes essentially full time 
to educational work in attendance and in good standing at an institution of 
higher education (except that failure to be in attendance at an institution during 
the summer months shall not by itself constitute a violation of his requirement) 
and, in the case of a stipend charged against a percentage quota established 
pursuant to section 202(c), does so in the field of study to which his stipend 
is restricted except as otherwise permitted pursuant to regulation, (3) the recip- 
ient is not receiving expenses of tuition or other scholarship or fellowship aid 
from other Federal sources (other than (A) a monetary allowance under a 
reserve officers’ training program, or (B) compensation for work done for the 
institution which he is attending or any other work, regardless of the source 
of the funds from which such compensation is paid), and (4), in the case of a 
stipend holder considered for a continued payment under a stipend granted for 
a prior year, the amount of such payment is within the limits of the apportion- 
ment for continuing payments made pursuant to section 202(a) to the State 
from which such stipend holder was selected. 


PLACE OF MATRICULATION 


Sec. 205. (a) An individual granted a scholarship stipend under this title may 
attend any institution of higher education which has been determined as such in 
accordance with section 206 and which admits him, regardless of the State in 
which such institution is located. 

(b) An individual granted a scholarship stipend under this title may attend 
any institution outside of the United States, its Territories, and possessions 
which admits him, if the Commissioner determines that such institution is sub- 
stantially comparable to an institution of higher education as defined in section 
107 (b). 

SCHOLARSHIP COMMISSIONS IN THE STATES 


Sec. 206. (a) Any State desiring to participate in the administration of the 
scholarship program under this title may do so by establishing a State com- 
mission on Federal scholarships broadly representative of educational and public 
interests in the State and by submitting through such commission a State plan, 
authorized under State law, for carrying out the purposes of this title, which is 
approved by the Commissioner under this section. Such plan must (1) provide 
that it shall be administered by such commission: (2) provide for the deter- 
mination of the institutions in the State which are institutions of higher educa- 
tion as defined in section 107(b): (3) provide for the determination, in aecord- 
ance with the provisions of section 203, of eligibility to compete for certificates 
of scholarship, for the selection, in accordance with such provisions, of indi- 
viduals to be awarded certificates of scholarship, and of individuals to be granted 
new scholarship stipends out of the State’s apportionment, for certification of 
such individuals to the Commissioner, and for subsequent certification of the fact 
and degree of the continued financial need of, and the amounts payable to, 
recipients of scholarship stipends and for charging of stipends against any an- 
plicable quota established pursuant to section 202(c); (4) provide that the 
selection of individuals for certificates of scholarship and scholarship stipends 
under this title shall be made without regard to sex, creed, color, race, national 
origin, or residence: (5) provide for the making of such reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the Commissioner shall from time to time 
reasonably require for the purposes of this Act, and for compliance with such 
provisions as the Commissioner may from time to time find reasonably neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verification of such reports; and (6) indicate 
the official to whom funds for the administrative expenses of the State com- 
mission are to be paid. 
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(b) The Commissioner shall approve any plan which fulfills the condition 
specified in subsection (a). 

(c) In the case of any State which does not establish a commission and sub- 
mit and have approved a State plan in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, the Commissioner shall perform the functions of the State commission 
in such State until such time as a plan has been submitted by such a commission 
and is approved under this section. 

(d) In the case of any State plan which has been approved by the Commis- 
sioner, if the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State commission administering such plan, finds (1) that the plan has 
been so changed that it no longer complies with the provisions of subsection (a), 
or (2) that in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with such provisions, the Commissioner shall notify such State com- 
mission that the State will not be regarded as eligible to participate in the pro 
gram under this title until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure 
to comply. Until such time he shall perform the functions of the State commis- 
sion in that State. 

PAYMENT OF SCHOLARSHIP STIPENDS 


Sec. 207. The Commissioner shall from time to time determine the amounts 
payable to recipients of scholarship stipends under this title, and shall certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the amounts so determined and the name of each 
individual to whom such amounts are to be paid. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall thereupon pay in accordance with such certification by check payable to 
such individual, transmitted through an official of the institution of higher educa- 
tion which such individual is attending. Such official shall be selected by the 
institution with the approval of the Commissioner. The official thus selected 
shall transmit such checks to the payee only upon his determination in each 
instance, and certification thereof to the Commissioner, that the recipient is at 
the time of such transmittal devoting essentially full time to educational work 
in attendance and in good standing at the institution, that, in the case of a stu- 
dent whose stipend was charged against a percentage quota determined pursuant 
to section 202(c), he is pursuing such studies in accordance with his designated 
field except as otherwise permitted pursuant to regulation, and that, so far as 
can be ascertained on the basis of the recipient’s work at that institution, his 
scholarship stipend has not, under the provision of the first sentence of section 
204(b), terminated. If for any reason such certification cannot be made by any 
such official with respect to an individual, the official shall return the check or 
checks involved to the drawer for cancellation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF STATE COMMISSIONS 


Sec. 208 The Commissioner shall from time to time certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment to the official designated in each State to receive 
funds for the administration of the State plan such amounts as the Commissioner 
determines to be necessary for the proper and efficient administration of the 
State plan (including reimbursement to the State for expenses which the Com- 
missioner determines were necessary for the preparation of the State plan ap- 
proved under this title). The Secretary of the Treasury shall, upon receiving 
such certification and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting 
Office, pay to such official, at the time or times fixed by the Commissioner, the 
amounts so certified. 


TITLE I1I—COMPENSATION OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


PAYMENTS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 301. The Commissioner shall pay to any institution of higher education 
providing education to an individual under a scholarship granted under the pro- 
visions of title II of this Act such amounts not in excess of $500 per academic 
year as are determined by the Commissioner to be necessary to reimburse such 
institution for the estimated costs of services rendered in providing such edu- 
cation to such individual over and above amounts received from or on behalf 
of such individual for such services. Such amounts shall be determined in 
accordance with regulations established by the Commissioner with the advice 
of the National Council. Costs of services rendered in providing such education 
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shall include instruction, plant operation, administration (including not more 
than $1.50 a month for administrative costs with respect to such scholarship), 
and library costs and any other costs reasonably allocable to providing educa- 
tional services, but shall not include costs of services related to activities not 
creditable toward the attainment of a degree, 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 302. There are authorized to be appropriated such amounts as may be nec- 
essary for the payments authorized in this title. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington D.C., November 12, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of February 20, 1959, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 1087, to establish a 
program of scholarship aid to students in higher education and to provide facili- 
ties assistance to institutions of higher education, and on titles I, II, and III of 
S. 1091, the provisions of which are essentially the same as S. 1087. 

S. 1087 and titles I, II, and III of S. 1091 would authorize a permanent pro- 
gram of scholarships for college students, administered by the Commissioner of 
Education and State scholarship commissions. Certificates of scholarship would 
be awarded individuals of outstanding ability to do work in higher education, 
and stipends up to a maximum of $1,500 per year would be granted to those 
awarded certificates who have financial need. For payment of scholarship 
stipends there would be authorized to be appropriated for fiscal year 1960 $46 
million; for 1961, $92 million; for 1962, $138 million; for 1963, $184 million; and 
for each year thereafter, $184 million or such greater amount as the Congress 
may authorize. 

In addition, the bills would authorize payment to institutions of higher edu- 
cation up to $500 per year for each individual awarded a scholarship in order to 
reimburse the institution for the costs of educating each such individual. 

As you know, the administration last year recommended a temporary, 4-year 
program of Federal scholarships for able high school graduates who lack ade- 
quate financial means to go to college. While the Congress did not accept this 
proposal, it authorized a 4-year program of Federal contributions to student loan 
funds in colleges and universities as part of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. Although it is not yet possible to finally evaluate the effectiveness of 
the student loan program, present indications strongly support the belief that 
the program is gaining widespread acceptance. 

Until there has been sufficient experience upon which to base such an evalua- 
tion of the loan program, we do not believe that further legis'ation in the field 
of general student financial assistance would be desirable. Therefore, the Bureau 
of the Budget recommends against the enactment of S. 1087 and titles I, II, and 
III of S. 1091. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiu §. HuGHeEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 


June 10, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HI, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of February 20, 
1959, for a report on S. 1087, a bill to establish a program of scholarship aid to 


students in higher education and to provide facilities assistance to institutions 
of higher education. 
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This bill would authorize appropriations of $46 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960; $92 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961; $138 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962; and $184 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963; and for each fiscal year thereafter $184 million or 
such greater sum as may be authorized, for the purpose of providing scholarship 
stipends for young persons of demonstrated ability and need to assist them to 
attend institutions of higher education. The sums appropriated would be ap- 
portioned among the States by the Commissioner of Education, one-half on the 
basis of relative numbers of high school graduates and one-half on the basis of 
relative numbers of persons between the ages of 18 to 21, inclusive. Scholarship 
recipients would be selected on the basis of demonstrated ability and need by 
State scholarship commissions, established pursuant to the act. The scholarship 
awards, not to exceed $1,500 for any academic year nor to exceed 4 years’ dura- 
tion, would be made by the Commissioner of Education, who would administer 
the act with the assistance and advice of a 12-member National Council on Stu- 
dent Aid. 

In his special message of January 27, 1958, the President set forth recommen- 
dations for strengthening various aspects of our education system in the interest 
of national security. One of the problems with which the President’s message 
was concerned was the loss of talent that occurs when young people with high 
potential ability drop out of school before high school graduation or fail to go 
on to college. To help in reducing this loss, the administration recommended 
a program of Federal grants to assist the State and local school systems with 
their testing and counseling programs so that potential abilities could be iden- 
tified early and talented students could be encouraged to stay in school, to work 
harder in basic academic subjects, and to prepare for college. A program of 
Federal scholarships, closely coordinated with the testing and counseling pro- 
grams, was also recommended principally as a means of strengthening the testing 
and counseling programs by providing incentives to able students who lacked 
the financial means to go to college. These recommendations were embodied in 
title I of S. 3163, 85th Congress, which would have authorized appropriations 
sufficient to provide approximately 10,000 new Federal scholarships for each of 
4 years. While many of the provisions of the instant bill are similar to the 
scholarship provisions of title I of S. 3163, the size and duration of the scholar- 


ship program proposed in the instant bill indicates objectives quite different 
from those underlying the administration’s 1958 proposal. 
As you know, the recommendations of the President, as embodied in S. 3163, 
gether with the provisions of S. 3187, were embodied in the bill reported by 
your committee, S. 4237, 85th Congress, which became the National Defense 


Edueation Act of 1958. In the course of congressional consideration of these 
proposals, Federal scholarsihp assistance was dropped from the bill and Federal 
student loan assistance—title II of the National Defense Education Act—was 
retained. The loan program is nearing its first full academic year of operation 
and has proved enormously successful. 

One thousand three hundred and sixty institutions of higher learning—with 
full-time enrollment of more than 2 million students, or about 85 percent of the 
total full-time enrollment in all colleges and universities—are participating in 
the student loan program. Since February 1959 participating colleges and uni- 
versities have received a total of $70.2 million in Federal loan funds and as of 
February 29, 1960, over 125,000 loans totaling $55 million had been approved by 
participating institutions. In many cases, able but financially needy high school 
graduates have received assurances from the college of their choice, prior to 
enrollment, that loans would be available to enable them to commence college. 
To the extent that the program encourages able students to prepare for and 
enter college, and enables them to remain in college, it accomplished the objec- 
tives sought by the President in recommending a Federal scholarship program. 
Some further experience with the student loan program will be required, however, 
before its impact in this repect can be adequately assessed. For this reason, 
we are not at this time recommending authorization of a federally financed 
program of undergraduate scholarships. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the instant bill S. 1087 not be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


ARTHUR S. FLremurna, Secretary. 
57618—60-——_3 
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[S. 2710, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To provide for loan insurance on loans to students in higher education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the “Student Loan Insurance Act of 
1959”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “State” means a State, the Canal Zone, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands. 

(b) The term “institution of higher education” means an educational insti- 
tution in any State which (1) admits as regular students only persons having 
a certificate of graduation from a school providing secondary education, or the 
recognized equivalent of such a certificate, (2) is legally authorized within 
such State to provide a program of education beyond secondary education, (3) 
provides an educational program for which it awards a bachelor’s degree or pro- 
vides not less than a two-year program which is acceptable for full credit to- 
ward such a degree, (4) is a public or other nonprofit institution, and (5) is ae- 
credited by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or association, or, if not 
so accredited, is an institution whose credits are accepted, on transfer, by not 
less than three institutions which are so accredited, for credit on the same basis 
as if transferred from an institution so accredited. 

(c) The term “Commissioner” means the Commissioner of Education. 

(d) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

SCOPE OF LOAN INSURANCE AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of facilitating loans to students in institutions of 
higher education, such institutions shall be insured by the United States 
against losses on loans made by them to such students in any fiscal year be- 


ginning after June 30, 1959, if made upon the conditions and within the limits 
specified in this Act. The total principal amount of new loans to students cov- 
ered by insurance under this Act in any fiscal year shall not exceed $100,000,000. 
The Commissioner may, if he finds it necessary to do so in order to assure an 
equitable distribution of the benefits of this Act, assign, within such maximum 
amount, insurance quotas applicable to eligible institutions of higher education, 
or to States or areas, and may from time to time reassign unused portions 
of such quotas. 


LIMITATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL LOANS AND ON INSURANCE 


Sec. 4. No loan or loans by one or more institutions of higher education in 
excess of $1,000 in the aggregate to any single student in any fiscal year shall 
be covered by insurance under this Act, nor shall the aggregate insured unpaid 
principal amount of loans made by any student exceed $4,000 at any time. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 5. Loans made by institutions of higher education in accordance with this 
Act shall be insurable whether made from funds fully owned by the institution 
or from funds held by the institution in a trust or similar capacity and avail- 
able for such loans. 


ELIGIBILITY OF STUDENT BORROWERS AND TERMS OF STUDENT LOANS 


Sec. 6. (a) A loan by an institution of higher education in accordance with 
this Act shall be insurable only if made to a student in such institution who 
devotes essentially full time to educational work in attendance at such in- 
stitution, but failure to be in attendance at an institution during the summer 
months shall not in itself constitute a violation of this requirement. 

(b) To be insurable under this Act, a loan must be evidenced by a note or 
other written agreement which (1) provides for repayment of the principal 
amount of such loan in periodic installments beginning (except in the event of 
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default in the payment of interest, or in the payment of the cost of insurance 
premiums, or other default by the borrower) during the fourth calendar year 
following the year in which the student ceases to devote essentially full time 
to educational work in attendance at any institution of higher education, (2) 
requires full repayment of the principal with interest within six years after 
the date on which the first installment of principal becomes due, (3) provides 
for interest on such loan at a per annum rate not exceeding 3 per centum 
plus such additional per centum as may be charged under the authorization 
in section 7(e), but no payment with respect to such additional per centum 
shall be required, as provided in section 7(e), until the date on which the 
first installment of principal becomes due, (4) entitles the student borrower 
at his option to accelerate repayment of the whole or any part of such loan, and 
(5) contains such other terms and conditions consistent with the provisions 
of this Act and with the regulations issued by the Commissioner pursuant to 
this Act as may be agreed upon by the parties to such loan, including, at their 
option, a provision requiring the borrower to pay to the lender, in addition 
to principal and interest, amounts equal to the insurance premiums payable 
by the lender to the Commissioner with respect to such loan. 


CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE—EFFECTIVE DATE OF INSURANCE—PREMIUMS 


Sec. 7. (a) If, upon application by an institution of higher education, made 
upon such form, containing such information, and supported by such evidence 
as the Commissioner may require, and otherwise in conformity with this sec- 
tion, the Commissioner finds that the applicant has made a loan to an eligible 
student which is insurable under the provisions of this Act, he shall, upon 
tender by the applicant of the first year’s insurance premium payable pursuant 
to subsection (d), issue to such applicant a certificate of insurance covering 
such loan and setting forth the amount and terms of such insurance. 

(b) Insurance evidence by a certificate of insurance pursuant to subsection 
(a) shall become effective upon the date of issuance of such certificate, except 
that the Commissioner is authorized, in accordance with regulations, to issue 
commitments with respect to proposed loans submitted by eligible institutions, 
and in that event, upon compliance with subsection (a) by the institution, 
the certificate of insurance may be issued effective as of the date when the 
loan to be covered by such insurance was made. Such insurance shall cease 
to be effective upon thirty days’ default by the institution in the payment of 
any installment of the premiums payable pursuant to subsection (d). 

(c) An application submitted pursuant to subsection (a) shall contain (1) 
an agreement by the applicant to pay, in accordance with regulations, the pre- 
miums fixed by the Commissioner pursuant to subsection (d), and (2) an agree- 
ment by the applicant that if the loan is covered by insurance the applicant will 
submit such supplementary reports and statements during the effective period 
of the loan agreement, upon such forms, at such times, and containing such 
information as the Commissioner may by or pursuant to regulation prescribe. 

(d) The Commssioner shall, pursuant to regulations, charge for insurance 
on each loan under this Act a premium in an amount not to exceed one-half 
per centum per annum of the unpaid balance of principal and accrued interest 
of such loan, payable in advance, at such time and in such manner as may be 
prescribed by the Commissioner. Such regulations may provide that such pre- 
mium shall not be payable, or if paid shall be refundable, with respect to any 
period after default in the payment of principal or interest, or after the bor- 
rower has died or because totally and permanently disabled, if (1) notice of 
such default or other event has been duly given, and (2) request for payment 
of the loss insured against has been made or the Commissioner has made such 
payment on his own motion pursuant to section 306(a). 

(e)(1) The rights of an institution of higher education arising under in- 
Surance evidenced by a certificate of insurance issued under this section may be 
assigned as security by such institution to any financial or credit institution 
(including any insurance company) which is subject to examination and super- 
vision by an agency of the United States or of any State and which has made a 
loan to such institution of higher education under a loan agreement expressly 
requiring that the proceeds of the loan be used solely for providing the principal 
sums of student loans covered by insurance under this Act. Such rights may 
not be otherwise transferred, assigned, or pledged by such institution of higher 
education except as may be authorized by regulation. 
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(2) An institution of higher education may charge, with respect to any loan 
assigned as security as provided in paragraph (1), additional interest as a rate 
not exceeding 142 per centum per annum. The Commissioner shall, if re- 
quested by the student borrower, pay to such institution the amount of any such 
additional interest charged with respect to any loan up to the date on which the 
tirst installment of principal becomes due, but the total of such payments made 
by the Commissioner shall be added on such date, or at the time of any default 
prior to such date, to the principal due on such loan, and shall be refunded to 
the Commissioner in accordance with his regulations upon collection by the 
institution of higher education. 

(f) The consolidation of the obligations of two or more insured loans ob- 
tained by a student borrower in any fiscal year into a single obligation evidenced 
by a single instrument of indebtedness shall not affect the insurance by the United 
States. Upon surrender of the original certificates of insurance in such cases, 
the Commissioner may issue a new certificate of insurance in accordance with 
this section upon such consolidated obligation. 


PROCEDURE ON DEFAULT, DEATH, OR DISABILITY OF STUDENT 


Sec. 8. (a) Upon default in payment of principal or interest due upon any loan 
covered by insurance pursuant to this Act, or upon the death of the student 
borrower Or a finding by the lender or insurance beneficiary that the borrower 
has become “totally and permanently disabled” (as such term is defined in reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Commissioner) before the loan has been repaid in 
full, and prior to the commencement of suit or other enforcement proceeding 
upon the loan or upon any security for such loan, the insurance beneficiary 
shall promptly notify the Commissioner who shall thereupon, if requested by 
such beneficiary or on his Own motion, if the insurance is still in effect, pay 
to the beneficiary, within the limits of liability specified in section 4(b), the 
amount of the loss sustained by the insured upon such loan as soon as such 
amount has been determined. The “amount of loss” on any loan shall, for the 
purposes of this subsection, be deemed to be an amount equal to the unpaid 
balance of the loan, including interest accrued and unpaid on the date of pay- 
ment by the United States on its insurance obligation pursuant to subsection 
(b), but not including any amount due to the United States on account of pay- 
ments of additional interest pursuant to section 7(e) (2), except that where the 
Commissioner has decided to make payment on his own motion the amount of 
loss as so determined shall be deemed tentative and shall be increased by the 
excess, if any, over such tentative amount of any net recovery made by the 
Commissioner on such loan or security therefor after deduction of the cost of 
such recovery (including reasonable administrative cost). 

(b) Upon payment by the Commissioner of the insured portion of the loss, 
or tentative amount of loss, pursuant to subsection (a), the United States shall 
be subrogated to the rights of the holder of the obligation upon the insured loan 
and be entitled to an assignment of the note or other evidence of the insured 
loan and any security therefor by the insurance beneficiary. 

(ec) Nothing in this section or in this Act shall be construed to preelude any 
forbearance for the benefit of the student borrower which may be agreed upon 
by the parties to the insured loan and approved by the Commissioner, or to 
preclude forbearance by the Commissioner in the enforcement of the insured ob- 
ligation after payment on such insurance, or to require collection of the amount 
of any loan by the insurance beneficiary or by the Commissioner from the estate 
of a decreased borrower or from a borrower found by the insurance beneficiary 
to have become permanently and totally disabled. 

(ad) Nothing in this section or in this Act shall be construed to excuse the 
institution of higher education from exercising in the making and collection 
of loans under the provisions of this Act, the same care and diligence which 
would reasonably be used in making and collecting loans not insured. If the 
Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing to the insti- 
tution, finds that an institution of higher education has substantially failed 
to exercise such care and diligence, or to make the reports and statements re 
quired under section 7(c), or to pay the required insurance premiums, he shall 
disqualify such institution for further insurance on loans granted pursuant 
to this Act until he is satisfied that such failure has ceased and finds that 
there is reasonable assurance that the institution will in the future exercise neces 
sary care and diligence or eomply with such requirements, as the case may be. 
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(e) As used in this section, the term “insurance beneficiary’ means the in- 
sured or its authorized assignee, if the certificate of insurance is held by such 
assignee. 

REVOLVING INSURANCE FUND 


Sec. 9. (a) Premiums and all other moneys derived by the Commissioner in 
the course of operations under this Act shall be deposited in a revolving fund in 
the Treasury of the United States. All moneys in the revolving fund shall upon 
requisition by the Commissioner, be available until expended, (1) for the pay- 
ment of losses in connection with insurance undertaken pursuant to this Act, 
(2) for the payment of additional interest on any loan as provided in section 
7(e) (2) and (3) for any fiscal year, in the amount provided for by an appro- 
priation Act, for defraying the expenses of administration incurred under this 
Act. 

(b) For the purposes of carrying out the provisions of this Act, there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the revolving fund provided in this 
section— 

(1) the sum of $500,000 for the initial establishment of the revolving 
fund ; and 

2) such further sums, if any, as may become necessary for the adequacy 
of the revolving fund. 

(c) The Commissioner shall, from the revolving fund, pay annually into the 
Treasury, as miscellaneous receipts, interest on any sums appropriated to the 
revolving fund pursuant to subsection (b) which have not been repaid into the 
Treasury as provided in subsection (d). The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
determine the interest rate annually in advance, such rate to be calculated to 
reimburse the Treasury for its costs in connection with such appropriated funds, 
taking into consideration the current average interest rate which the Treasury 
pays upon its marketable obligations. 

(d) Until all advances made to the revolving fund by appropriation pursuant 
to subsection (b) (1) and (2) have been repaid through credits as provided in 
this subsection, the Commissioner shall, at least annually, determine any balance 
in the revolving fund in excess of an amount determined by him to be neces- 
sary for the requirements of the fund, and for reasonable reserves to maintain 
the solvency of the fund, and such balance shall be paid into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts and the amount thereof be credited against such advances. 

(e) The Commissioner may authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to invest 
and reinvest such portions of the revolving fund as he may determine to be in 
excess of current needs in any interest-bearing securities of the United States 
or in any securities guaranteed as to principal and interest by the United States, 
and the income therefrom shall constitute a part of the revolving fund, 


LEGAL POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Src. 10. (a) With respect to matters arising by reason of this Act, and not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law, the Commissioner may— 

(1) sue on behalf of the United States and be sued in his official capacity 
in any court of competent jurisdiction, State or Federal; 

(2) subject to the specific limitations in this Act, consent to the modi- 
fication, with respect to rate of interest, time of payment of principal and 
interest or any portion thereof, or security, of the provisions of any note. 
contract, mortgage, or other instrument evidencing or securing a loan which 
has been insured under this Act; 

(3) enforce, pay. or compromise, any claim on, or arising because of, 
any such insurance; and 

(4) enforce, pay, compromise, waive, or release any right, title, claim. 
lien, or demand, however acquired, including any equity or any right of 
redemption. 

(b) The Commissioner shall, with respect to the financial operations, arising 
by reason of this Act— 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budget program as provided for wholly 
res Government corporations by the Government Corporation Control 

ct: 

(2) maintain an integral set of accounts, which shall be audited annually 
by the General Accounting Office in accordance with principles and proce- 
dures applicable to commercial corporate transactions. as provided by section 
105 of the Government Corporation Control Act, except that the financial 
transactions of the Commissioner, including the settlement of insurance 
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claims, and transactions related thereto and vouchers approved by the 
Commissioner in connection with such financial transactions, shall be final 
and conclusive upon all accounting and other officers of the Government. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 11. (a) This Act shall be administered by the Commissioner, under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary. The Commissioner shall, with the 
approval of the Secretary, make all regulations specifically authorized to be 
made under this Act and such other regulations, not inconsistent with this Act, 
as may be necessary to carry out its purposes. The Commissioner is authorized 
to delegate to any officer or employee of the Office of Education any of his 
powers and duties under this Act, except the making of regulations. 

(b) In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to utilize the services and facilities of any agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and, without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, of any other 
public or nonprofit agency or institution, in accordance with agreements be- 
tween the Secretary and the head thereof. -2ayment for such services and 
facilities shall be made in advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be 
agreed upon by the Secretary and the head of the agency or institution. 

(ec) At the beginning of each regular session of the Congress, the Commis- 
sioner shall make through the Secretary a full report to Congress of the ad- 
ministration of this Act, including his recommendations for needed revisions 
in the Act. 

(ad) When deemed necessary by the Commissioner for the effective adminis- 
tration of this Act, experts or consultants may be employed as provided in section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 806, 810). 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 12. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum or program of instrue- 
tion of any educational institution or, except as provided in sections 7 and 8(d), 
over its administration or personnel. 


(See revised bill at p. 113.) 


JUNE 17, 1960. 
Hon. LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the views of 
this Department on 8. 2710, to provide for loan insurance on loans to students 
in higher education. 

Title II of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 established a program 
of loans to students in institutions of higher education. In 1959 nearly 28,000 
loans and over 20,000 loan commitments were made by 1,197 institutions of 
higher education. During the current school year more than 100,000 students 
from 1,368 colleges are expected to borrow from college loan funds. Appropri- 
ations of $30 million for the program were made for the fiscal year 1960 and the 
proposed budget for the fiscal year 1961 includes a supplemental appropriation 
of nearly $10 million for 1960, in addition to $44 million proposed for the fiscal 
year 1961. 

In view of the existing student loan program, the Department does not believe 
that a new program for the insurance of student loans would be warranted. 
Moreover, the Department believes that money for long-term loans would not be 
available in the present money market at the interest rate that would be estab- 
lished by the bill, even with a Government guarantee. Furthermore, the pro- 
posed maximum insurance premium of one-half of 1 percent would not be 
sufficient, in our judgment, to cover the administrative costs and the probable 
losses that may be expected from an unsecured loan program of this nature, 
with the result that the ultimate cost of the program to the Government could 


be substantial. Consequently, the Department would be opposed to the enactment 
of the bill. 
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The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 
Very truly yours, 
JULIAN B. BaAtrp, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 


June 17, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of September 
24, 1959, for a report on S. 2710, a bill to provide for loan insurance on loans to 
students in higher education. 

This bill would authorize an initial appropriation of $500,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a revolving insurance fund to permit the Commissioner of Education 
to insure loans to college students made by institutions of higher learning, the 
total principal amount of new loans to students covered by such insurance not 
to exceed $100 million in any fiscal year. The Commissioner would issue certifi- 
cates of insurance to the college or university making loans to eligible students 
evidenced by a note providing, among other things, for (1) full repayment of 
principal with interest within 10 years after the borrower ceases to be a full- 
time student, (2) interest not exceeding 3 percent per year with an additional 
interest rate not to exceed 114 percent per year on loans assigned by the institu- 
tion as security (which additional interest might be paid by the Commissioner 
until the first installment of principal fell due), and (3) payment (by either the 
lender or the borrower) of insurance premiums not to exceed one-half percent per 
annum of the unpaid balance of principal and interest. The aggregate amount 
of loans to a student subject to such insurance could not exceed $1,000 in any 
fiscal year and the aggregate unpaid principal amount of all such loans to a 
student could not exceed $4,000. 

The purpose of the instant bill, to facilitate loans to students in higher educa- 
tion, is meritorious. Moreover, State and private college loan insurance programs 
are operating successfully to meet a particular kind of financial need incident to 
providing a college education. However, we would oppose enactment of the 
instant bill because the program it would authorize would not be effective in 
meeting the type of institutional and student financial needs which are of par- 
ticular concern to the Federal Government, and for which State, institutional, 
and private programs are inadequate. 

Title II of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 authorizes a national 
defense student loan program which is successfully meeting the needs of col- 
lege students who require financial assistance in order to complete their edu- 
cation. By June 30, 1960, well over 100,000 college students will have been 
aided by this program. Sixty-two million dollars in Federal funds have been 
made available to 1,372 participating colleges and universities. Student loans 
are averaging $500 per year (as compared to $162 per year from institutional 
loan funds prior to this program), and the favorable terms of the loan, generous 
repayment provisions, and the forgiveness features are making it possible for 
able but financially needy students to commence and continue their higher edu- 
cation. The loan insurance program which would be authorized by S. 2710 
would add nothing to this existing program. 

The insurance program set forth in the instant bill would not meet the needs 
of institutions of higher learning for additional loan funds. Institutions which 
have loan funds available would not be substantially benefited by Federal in- 
Surance of student loans because the experience with the collection of such 
loans has been so uniformly good that a loan guarantee is unnecessary. The 
largest student loan funds have experienced a repayment rate approximating 
99 percent. This was also the experience of the U.S. Office of Education in ad- 
ministering the student war loan program. Those institutions which do not 
have loan funds would not be benefited substantially by Federal insurance pro- 
grams because they can already borrow from commercial sources. 

Most loans of the type authorized by the bill are helpful only to those stu- 
dents whose financial needs are marginal and who can afford to pay commer- 
cial rates. Such programs are particularly helpful to families of moderate in- 
come who find borrowing a convenient method of spreading the costs of higher 
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education for their children over a longer period of time. Experience in guar- 
antee programs bears this out. For example, a recent survey by the College 
Life Insurance Co. of America indicated that the median annual income of the 
families using the Indiana National Bank plan (a student loan insurance pro- 
gram) was about $8,300. This type of need is being met increasingly by private 
and State programs of guarantees on commercial loans for this purpose. Such 
programs have been established in New York, Massachusetts, and Maine, and 
are in the process of being established in other States. 

We believe that the national interest is in helping able students to complete 
a college education who could not do so without financial assistance. This in- 
terest is being effectively served by the existing student loan program authorized 
by title II of the National Defense Education Act. In addition, this direct 
Federal participation in the establishment of college loan funds permits other 
vital objectives—such as the encouragement, through partial forgiveness of the 
loan, of students to pursue careers in teaching—to be served. 

Accordingly, we recommend that S, 2710 not be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, November 2, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate. 

DraR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of September 24, 1959, requests a report on 
S. 2710. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to encourage institutions of higher 
education to make loans to students by providing for insurance by the United 
States against losses on such loans. We have no particular knowledge as to the 
need or desirability for such legislation and, accordingly, we have no recommen- 
dations to make concerning the merits of the bill. However, we offer the fol- 
lowing comments. 

First of all we would like to point out that Public Law 85-864, approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, provides for the making of grants to institutions of higher edu- 
cation forthe purpose of sharing in loans to qualified students. Under that law 
the institution must put up at least one-ninth of the funds; however, if an in- 
stitution is unable to do so, it may borrow its share from the United States. No 
insurance against loss is provided by that law. 

Under the provisions of S. 2710 loans would be insurable whether made from 
funds fully owned by the institution or from funds held in trust or similar ca- 
pacity and available for such loans. Thus, it appears that loans made pursuant 
to Public Law 85-864 might be insured under the legislation proposed by S. 2710. 
If this were done a number of questions might result. For instance, in the event 
of default the institution might be fully reimbursed by insurance for the full 
amount of the loan whereas it may have contributed only one-ninth of the 
amount of the loan. Accordingly, we suggest that S. 2710 be clarified in this 
respect. 

Section 6(b) of the biil limits the interest rate on insurable loans to 3 percent. 
However, section 7(a) authorizes the institutions to assign their insurance to 
lending institutions as security for loans made to the student loan funds. When 
so assigned, additional interest at a rate not exceeding 11%4 percent is authorized 
which the Commissioner of Education is required to pay if requested by the stu- 
dent borrowers. This additional interest charged by the institutions is added to 
the principal of the loan, and therefore it would appear to be subject to the regu- 
lar rate of interest. The soundness of this kind of flexibility in an interest rate 
seems questionable. In the first place, the borrowers would have no control over 
the amounts which they might be required to repay. Also, inequalities are fore- 
seeable since students at institutions which find it necessary to borrow money 
would be penalized by being required to pay a higher interest rate than those 
horrowers at more prosperous institutions. In any event, we believe that if in- 
terest is collected on interest advanced by the Commissioner this amount of in- 


terest should be returned to the Commissioner of Education and not be retained 
by the institution. 
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The reference to “section 4(b)” in section 8 of the bill should be “section 4.” 

Section 9(c) of .S. 2710 provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
determine the interest rate on sums appropriated to the revolving fund annually 
in advance, such rate to be calculated to reimburse the Treasury for its costs in 
connection with such appropriated funds, taking into consideration the current 
average interest rate which the Treasury pays upon its marketable obligations. 
We believe that the rate of interest should be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, taking into consideration the current average yield upon outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United States. 

Section 10(b)(1) provides that the Commissioner of Education shall with 
respect to the financial operations under the bill, prepare annually and submit 
a budget as provided for wholly owned Government curporations by the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act. Budget Circular No, A-11 “Instructions for 
the Preparation and Submission of Annual Budget Estimates,’ provides that 
business-type financial statements will be prepared for all revolving funds, 
except those “feeder accounts” which are solely available for making advances 
to other funds or accounts. Since under existing law and regulations the budget 
program for this fund would be prepared as provided for wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations, section 10(b)(1) is unnecessary. 

Section 10(b) (2) provides that the Commission shal! maintain an integral set 
of accounts to be audited arnually by the General Accounting Office in ac- 
cordance with principles and procedures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions, as provided by section 105 of the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act. These accounting and auditing requirements are unnecessary since 
they are adequately authorized under existing law. 

The Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 places in the head of each 
executive agency the responsibility of establishing and maintaining a proper 
system of accounting and internal control for his agency. The accounting sys- 
tem developed by agencies must conform to broad principles and standards 
prescribed by the Comptroller General but the details of the system are left 
to the agency to provide full disclosure of the results of its activities and ade- 
quate financial information needed for management purposes. Also, the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 provides specific statutory authority for 
the General Accounting Office to make the type of audit most suited to the activ- 
ities of the agency involved and in accordance with generally accepted prin- 
ciples of auditing. In short, this enables the Comptroller General to prescribe 
the type of audit that would be most practicable and useful for this financial 
assistance program. There thus is no need for any special accounting or auditing 
provisions in this bill. 

Section 10(b) (2) also provides that the financial transactions of the Com- 
missioner shall be final and conclusive upon all accounting, and other officers of 
the Government. The effect of this proviso would be to preclude the Comptroller 
General from raising any exceptions to any illegal transactions found in the 
audit. We strongly recommend, therefore, that the entire section 10(b) be 
deleted from the bill. 

It is noted that the bill does not apply to Guam whereas Public Law 85-864 
is applicable to Guam. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK H. WEITZEL. 
Assistant Comptroller General of the United States, 


[S. 3007, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize Federal loans to colleges and universities for the construction, 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement of classroom buildings and other 
academic facilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “College 
Classroom Assistance Act of 1960”. 


AUTHORITY TO MAKE LOANS 
Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioner may make loans to educational institutions 
for (1) the construction of new structures suitable for use as classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, and related facilities (including initial equipment, ma- 
chinery, and utilities) necessary or appropriate for the instruction of students 
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or the administration of the institution, and (2) the rehabilitation, alteration, 
conversion, or improvement of existing structures for the uses described above 
if such structures are otherwise inadequate for such uses. 

(b) Any educational institution which, prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act, has contracted for the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, con- 
version, or improvement of any structures for the uses described in subsection 
(a) above may, in connection therewith, receive loans under this section, as 
the Commissioner may determine, but no such loan shall be made in connec- 
tion with the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improve- 
ment of any such structure if the work thereon was commenced prior to the 
effective date of this section, or was completed prior to the filing of an appli- 
cation under this section. 

(c) No loan under this section shall be made unless the educational insti- 
tution shows that it is unable to secure the necessary funds from other sources 
upon terms and conditions equally as favorable as the terms and conditions ap- 
plicable to loans hereunder, and no such loan shall be made unless the Com- 
missioner finds that the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or 
improvement involved will be undertaken in an economical manner, and that it 
will not be of elaborate or extravagant design or materials. 

(d) A loan under this section (1) may be in an amount not exceeding the 
cost of constructing, rehabilitating, altering, converting, or improving the struc- 
tures involved (including related facilities), and the cost of acquiring any land 
necessary thereto, as determined by the Commissioner, (2) shall be secured 
in such manner and be repaid within such period, not exceeding fifty years, as 
may be determined by the Commissioner, and (3) shall bear interest at a rate 
determined by the Commissioner which shall be not more than the higher of 
(A) 23, per centum per annum, or (B) the total of one-quarter of 1 per centum 
per annum added to the rate of interest paid by the Commissioner on funds 
obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury as provided in section 3 of this Act. 


LOAN FUNDS 


€ 


Sec. 3. (a) To obtain funds for loans under this Act, the Commissioner may 
issue and have outstanding at any one time notes and obligations for purchase 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in an amount not to exceed $125,000,000. 

(b) Notes or other obligations issued by the Commissioner under this section 
shall be in such forms and denominations, have such maturities, and be sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes or other obli- 
gations shall bear interest at a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
which shall be not gnore than the higher of (1) 2% per centum per annum, or 
(2) the average annual interest rate on all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States then forming a part of the public debt as computed at the end of 
the fiscal year next preceding the issuance by the Commissioner and adjusted 
to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to purchase any notes and other obligations of the Com- 
missioner issued under this section and for such purpose is authorized to use 
as a public-debt transaction the proceeds from the sale of any securities issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under such Act, as amended, are extended to include 
any purchases of such notes and other obligations. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may at any time sell any of the notes or other obligations acquired by him 
under this section. All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of such notes or other obligations shall be treated as public-debt 
transactions of the United States. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Commissioner 
such sums as may be necessary, together with loan principal and interest pay- 
ments made by educational institutions assisted hereunder, for payments on notes 
or other obligations issued by the Commissioner under this section. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, 


and duties vested in him by this Act, the Commissioner, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, shall— 
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(1) prepare annually and submit a budget program as provided for 
wholly owned Government corporations by the Government Corporation 
Control Act, as amended; and 

(2) maintain an integral set of accounts which shall be audited annually 
by the General Accounting Office in accordance with the principles and pro- 
cedures applicable to commercial transactions as provided by the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, as amended, and no other audit shall be 
required: Provided, That such financial transactions of the Commissioner 
as the making of loans and vouchers approved by the Commissioner in con- 
nection with such financial transactions shall be final and conclusive upon 
all officers of the Government. 

(b) Funds made available to the Commissioner pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act shall be deposited in a checking account or accounts with the 
Treasurer of the United States. Receipts and assets obtained or held by the 
Commissioner in connection with the performance of his functions under this 
Act, and all funds available for carrying out the functions of the Commissioner 
under this Act (including appropriations therefor, which are hereby authorized), 
shall be available, in such amounts as may from year to year be authorized 
by the Congress, for the administrative expenses of the Commissioner in con- 
nection with the performance of such functions. 

(c) In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this Act, the Commissioner, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law, may— 

(1) prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act; 

(2) sue and be sued; 

(3) foreclose on any property or commence any action to protect or en- 
force any right conferred upon him by any law, contract, or other agreement, 
and bid for and purchase at any foreclosure or any other sale any property 
in connection with which he has made a loan pursuant to this Act. In 
the event of any such acquisition, the Commissioner may, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law relating to the acquisition, handling, or disposal 
of real property by the United States, complete, administer, remodel and 
convert, dispose of, lease and otherwise deal with, such property: Provided, 
That any such acquisition of real property shall not deprive any State or 
political subdivision thereof of its civil or criminal jurisdiction in and 
over such property or impair the civil rights under the State or local laws 
of the inhabitants on such property ;: 

(4) enter into agreements to pay annual sums in lieu of taxes to any 
State or local taxing authority with respect to any real property so acquired 
or owned; 

(5) sell or exchange at public or private sale, or lease, real or personal 
property, and sell or exchange any securities or obligations, upon such 
terms as he may fix; 

(6) obtain insurance against loss in connection with property and other 
assets held ; 

(7) subject to the specific limitations in this Act, consent to the modifica- 
tion, with respect to the rate of interest, time of payment of any install- 
ment of principal or interest, security, or any other term of any contract 
or agreement to which he is a party or which has been transferred to him 
pursuant to this title; and 

(8) inelude in any contract or instrument made pursuant to this Act such 
other covenants, conditions, or provisions as he may deem necesSary to 
assure that the purposes of this Act will be achieved. 

(d) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to any contract for 
services or supplies on account of any property acquired pursuant to this Act if 
the amount of such contract does not exceed $1,000. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner shall take such action as may be necessary to insure 
that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or subcontractors on 
any project assisted under this Act (1) shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on the same type of work on similar construction in the 
immediate locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Act of March 3, 1931 (Davis-Bacon Act), as amended, and (2) shall be em- 
ployed not more than forty hours in any one week unless the employee receives 
wages for his employment in excess of the hours specified above at a rate not less 
than one and one-half times the regular rate at which he is employed; but the 
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Commissioner may waive the application of this subsection in cases or classes of 
cases where laborers or mechanics, not otherwise employed at any time in the 
construction of such project, voluntarily donate their services without full com- 
pensation for the purpose of lowering the costs of construction and the Commis- 
sioner determines that any amounts saved thereby are fully credited to the 
educational institution undertaking the construction. 


APPORTION MENT 


Sec. 6. Not more than 10 per centum of the funds provided for in this Act in the 
form of loans shall be made available to educational institutions within any 
one State. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 7. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the (United States) Commissioner of 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” includes Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and 
the District of Columbia. 

(c) The term “educational institution” means any educational institution 
offering at least a two-year program acceptable for full credit toward a bac- 
calaureate degree, including any public educational institution, or any private 
educational institution no part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 28, 1960. 
Hion. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S, Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHatrrMaNn: Your letter of February 29, 1960, requests a report on 
S. 3007 which would provide for Federal loans to universities for the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation alteration, conversion, or improvement of classroom buildings 
and other academic facilities. 

The providing of such assistance and the extent thereof appear to be matters 
of policy primarily for determination by the Congress. Consequently, and since 
we have no particular knowledge concerning the need or desirability for such 
assistance we have no recommendations to offer concerning the merits of the 
proposed legislation. We do, however, offer the following comments for your 
consideration. 

The proposed assistance program would be administered by the Commissioner 
of Education. <A related program to assist educational institutions in financing 
the construction of housing and other educational facilities presently is adminis- 
tered by the Housing and Home Finance Administrator pursuant to authority 
contained in the Housing Act of 1950, 12 U.S.C. 1749. We believe that considera- 
tion should be given to placing the administration of the proposed legislation in 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and of requiring the Commissioner of 
Education to pass upon the eligibility of the institutions to participate in the 
program and the general suitability of the academic facilities. 

Section 3 authorizes the Commissioner to issue notes and obligations for pur- 
chase by the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to use as a public debt transaction the proceeds from the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended. 

Authorization to finance programs and activities through public debt transac- 
tions are usually stated in terms of maximum amounts of obligations in the 
Treasury which can be outstanding at any time with no annual limitation. The 
authorizations are contained in substantive legislation originated in legislative 
committees instead of appropriation legislation reviewed by the Appropriation 
Committees. The continuing feature of these authorizations avoids the need for 
annual appropriations, and thus there is less compulsion for careful evaluation 
by successive Congresses of the need for continuing particular programs. We 
believe that the financing of loan programs through public debt transactions. by 
combining program authority with funding, tends to perpetuate programs that 
might not otherwise stand the test of recurring congressional review. 
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The General Accounting Office has for many years stated objections to this 
method of financing and recommends that funds to finance Government activities 
should be made available to the agency responsible for administering the program: 
through the normal appropriation processes rather than through authorizations 
to finance through public debt transactions, 

Section 3 also provides that notes or obligations issued by the Commissioner 
for purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury which shall be not more than the higher 
of (1) 2% percent per annum, or (2) the average annual interest rate on all 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States than forming a part of the public 
debt as computed at the end of the fiscal year next preceding the issuance by the 
Commissioner and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 percent. 

In the event the public debt transaction feature is retained we suggest that, 
in order to have the interest rate considered on a current basis, the following 
language be substituted for that presently appearing on page 4, lines 5 to 12 
of the bill: 

“Such notes or other obligations shall bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the current average market 
yields on outstanding marketable obligations of the United States having com- 
parable maturities.” 

We recommend that all of section 4(a) be deleted from the bill. Section 56 
of Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-11, “Instructions for the Preparation and 
Submission of Annual Budget Estimates,” requires that business-type financial 
statements will be prepared for all revolving funds except certain feeder ac- 
counts. Also that part of the paragraph regarding the maintenance of account- 
ing records and the provisions for audits by the General Accounting Office is un- 
necessray as Similar authorization is presently contained in the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921, and the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. We 
especially object of the inclusion of the proviso contained in this section that 
such financial transactions shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the 
Government. This finality clause precludes the Comptroller General from rais- 
ing exceptions to any illegal or improper transactions. 

Section 4(c) (6) of the bill would authorize the Commissioner to obtain in- 
surance against loss in connection with property and other assets held. We be- 
lieve the Government should act as its own insurer of such property and other 
assets and we recommend, therefore, that this provision be deleted from the bill. 

As a protection against waste or improper use of the funds raised by the 
sales of obligations issued by the Commissioner we suggest that a section be 
added to the bill requiring all recipients of loans to keep records which will en- 
able audits to be made by the Commissioner and the General Accounting Office. 
Such records would enable the Commissioner to see whether the recipients have 
complied with the terms of the act. Under the authority of this section the Com- 
missioner would be expected to audit the books and records of each recipient, 
leaving to the General Accounting Office the right to audit as many recipients 
each year as determined necessary by the Comptroller General. This could be 
accomplished by placing language in the bill as follows: 

“Sec. —. (a) Each recipient of assistance under this Act shall keep such rec- 
ords as the Commissioner shall prescribe, including records which fully disclose 
the amount and the disposition by such recipient of the proceeds of such assist- 
ance, the total cost of the project or undertaking in connection with which such 
assistance is given or used, and the amount and nature of that portion of the cost 
of the project or undertaking supplied by other sources, and such other records as 
will facilitate an effective audit. 

“(b) The Commissioner and the Comptroller General of the United States, or 
any of their duly authorized representatives, shall have access for the purpose 
of audit and examination to any books, documents, papers, and records of the 
recipient that are pertinent to assistance received under this Act.” 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Senator Yarsorouen. As our first witness this afternoon, we are 
honored to hear from one of the most eminent champions of educa- 
tion in the U.S. Senate, and I think in any other place, Senator Joseph 


Clark. 
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Senator Clark has repeatedly demonstrated his dedicated and pas- 
sionate concern for American education. The bill, S. 3007, of which 
he is the chief sponsor, would authorize Federal loans to colleges and 
universities for academic facilities. 

This bill was originally offered by Senator Clark as an amendment 
to the housing bill, and I might add it was an honor for me to support 
him in the capacity in which he offered it, and should it be reported 
by this committee, it should have little difficulty in passing the Senate, 
since on three occasions in the past 3 years, the Senate has already 
approved it as part of the housing legislation. In fact, one reason 
offered by the President for vetoing the housing bill last year, you will 
recall, was that the bill was not a proper vehicle for Federal aid for 
academic facilities. 

We now have Senator Clark’s proposal before us as a separate bill, 
standing on its own. 

Earlier this year, Senator Clark successfully proposed the amend- 
ment to the school construction bill which provides for Federal aid to 
teachers’ salaries, and left some discretion to the States as to how this 
Federal aid to education would be administered by each individual 
State, whether it is aid to teachers’ salaries or construction. 

As further evidence, if any is needed, of his profound interest in 
improving our educational system, Senator Clark is, at the present 
time, a member of the higher education task force, appointed by 
Governor Lawrence, to undertake a review of higher education in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Clark, we salute you as one of the great friends of American 
education, and invite you to proceed in your own manner. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Crark. Thank you, Senator Yarborough, for those gen- 
erous and kind words. 

May I express my appreciation to you for having been willing to 
serve as acting chairman of the Education Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and conducting these very im- 
portant hearings. 

I regret, and I am sure you do, too, that it had not been possible, 
for a variety of reasons, to conduct these hearings earlier in the 86th 
Congress. As you pointed out, we had hoped to take remedial action 
in connection with higher education last year in the housing legisla- 
tion, and it was not until this second session that it seemed wise to 
transfer to this committee the problem of what we should do about 
higher education. 

Like many, if not most politicians, I am incorrigibly a plagiarist. 
My good friend the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
just been kind enough to hand me a copy of a statement he will make 
later this afternoon to this committee. 

His opening paragraphs are so much more eloquent than anything 
I can tell the subcommittee, that I should like, with his approval, to 
adopt it as my own, and indicate at least my view that so far as the 
uved for Federal aid to higher education is concerned, there can be no 
partisanship between us. When it comes to the means, reasonable men 
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might differ, but I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this statement of Dr. 
Flemming’s is as eloquent a statement of the duty of Congress to act 
in this session, as anything that I have seen. With the Secretary’s 
permission—and I hope he won’t get up and say “please do not do 
it”—I should like to quote him as follows: 


SECRETARY FLEMMIN@G’S VIEWS ON COLLEGE NEEDS 


'The colleges and universities of the Nation face a major crisis. I am con- 
vinced that, unless Congress acts—and acts in this session—to help these institu- 
tions, their ability to serve national needs will be seriously impaired. 

Let me be specific. The Nation’s institutions of higher education must spend 
$9 billion between now and 1965 to expand their phyical plant. That figure is 
equivalent to the entire increase in property value of institutions of higher 
education since 1929. There is encouraging growth of support for this purpose 
from non-Federal sources. 

It would be unrealistic, however, on the basis of actual experience and fore- 
casts of future performance, to conclude that the colleges and universities can, 
without robbing Peter to pay Paul, meet more than $6 billion of that need. 


And I emphasize that that is the need running only through 1965. 
Now, quoting further, Secretary Flemming says: 


Thus unless the Congress acts, we will be confronted with a gap of almost $3 
billion. A gap of these dimensions is the equivalent of the facilities required to 
accommodate half a million college students. 

The need for physical facilities is, to be sure, only one dimension of the total 
needs facing higher education, but failure to provide these facilities will seriously 
undermine the quality of instruction. Furthermore, if colleges and universities 
find it necessary to use a disproportionate amount of their resouces for facilities, 
it is going to be impossible for them to develop a salary structure that will en- 
able them to attract and retain A 1 teachers. 

It is imperative that we act now. Reliable enrollment projections warn us 
of the need to have vastly expanded facilities ready for occupancy in the fall of 
1964. By that time, there will be approximately 1 million more students in our 
higher education programs than was the case in the fall of 1959. Assistance 
authorized in this session of Congress would begin to flow to institutions by 
early 1961, allowing less than 3 years for the inception, development, and com- 
pletion of the needed educational facilities. We are already behind schedule. 
Certainly, delay beyond this point constitutes a risk that cannot be justified in 
an area of such critical importance. Action is needed; just as importantly, it is 
needed now. 


Now, having established, I think, on a nonpartisan and a bipartisan 
basis, the clear need, the next question that occurs to me is: “Where 
are we going to get the money ¢” 


WHERE THE MONEY WILL COME FROM 


Some of it, Mr. Chairman, will come from the annual gifts of grad- 
uates and friends of our colleges and universities. But most of this 
os will help the richer institutions to do better the good job they 


are already doing. It is not a source which will spread the wealth 
where it is most needed. 

Some of the needed money will come from bequests from the 
wealthy. This will be largely, though not entirely, for facilities, rath- 
er than operations. Again, it will tend to go to richer institutions 
which are already doing a first-class job in terms of quality, and 
whose capacity and desire to handle increased enrollment is some- 
what open to question. 
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Some of the money will come from tuition and other payments 
by more students. Some of it may come from increases in these 
charges, but there is not much liquid in the bottom of that barrel, 
and there are strong reasons of sound national policy for making 
higher education cheaper, rather than more expensive, as has been 
pointed out. 

Some of this money will come from corporate giving—in fact, 
quite a lot of it. Now, I would hope that educational administrators 
and fund raisers would intensify their efforts to obtain money from 
this source. I would point out that Uncle Sam pays a large share 
of these corporate donations, because they can be considered as ex- 
penses for business purposes and are thus deductible from Federal 
income taxes. But this corporate giving will tend to enrich schools 
of business and the natural sciences at the expense of the humanities 
and the social sciences. So much of this much-to-be-desired giving 
will fill only a part of a part of the need. 

Some of the necessary money will come from private foundations. 
On balance, this kind of money comes closest to being spent where 
the need is greatest. But I think no one will contend that the pri- 
vate foundations can do the whole job alone. 

Some of it will come from State taxation. The States are not 
presently doing enough. They will have to do more, but most of them 
are incapable, as a practical matter, of doing much more quickly. 


WHY THE STATES LAG 


The reasons for the lag in State action are obvious: Regressive 
tax systems frozen by outmoded constitutions which are well nigh 
impossible to change; domination of State legislatures by conserva- 
tive elements who have little understanding of the need; or, indeed, 
have little appreciation of higher education, and what it means to 
our national life. 

Heavy demand for other State services, which are not. being ade- 
quately provided, among them the requirements for aid to local school 
districts. And, finally, the States are influenced by the ordinary selfish 
motivation of ordinary decent citizens who hate taxes and do not 
understand the need, or the problem. 

Not much of this money can come from local taxation, although 
here and there a community college will be helped. 

The resources of many a school district are already spent or pledged, 
or both, to the limit. The others will have a hard enough time keeping 
up with primary and secondary education requirements. By and 
large, their tax systems are even more regressive than those of the 
States. 

So what have we left? Only the Federal Government. Lincoln, you 
will recall, referred to Government as that agency which exists to do 
for people that which they cannot do, or do as well, for themselves. 
The National Government is the usual means by which a free people 
tackles a problem public in its character and national in its scope. 

I suggest we should face up to that responsibility, Mr. Chairman, in 
these sessions of the subcommittee. 

Now, what kind of program can the Congress authorize? 
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Before I get into that, I would like to read into the Record through 
some brief excerpts from the final report of the 17th American Assem- 
bly (which met at Arden House, in New York, May 5 to 8, 1960, on 
the subject of “The Federal Government and Higher Education.” 

I should like to have permission, Mr. Chairman, to insert in the 
record a list of the eminent citizens who attend that seminar. They 
ran the whole spectrum from liberal to conservative, including busi- 
ness and labor, educator and politician. 

Senator Yarsoroveu. Without objection the list will be inserted in 
full in the record at this point. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


List of participants, 17th American Assembly, Arden House, Harriman Campus, 
Columbia University, May 5-8, 1960 


| Room | Discussion 
| 


group 
Anderson, Robert C., director, Southern Regional Education Board, Atlanta 34 II 
Auburn, Norman P., president, the University of Akron, Ohio- ‘ 6 ll 
Bail, P. Milo, chairman, Commission on Colleges and Universities, North Cen- 

tral Assoc iation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Omaha- 60 | I 
Benton, William, publisher, Enc yelopaedia Britannica, New York C ity- 2 Ill 
Boone, Buford, publisher, the Tuscaloosa News, Alabama__- 63 | Ill 
Bowen, Maj. Gen. John W., Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Components, | 

Department of the Army, Wa ashington, D.C__ 60 | Il 
Brademas, John, Representative from Indiana, C ongress of the United States_- 3 Il 
Braisted, Paul J., president, the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven- es I 
Brown, Sears C., dean, Graduate School of Business, Columbia University. 73 | I 
Bundy, William P., staff director, the President's Commission on National | 

Goals, Washington, D.C_.__.--- sa a a are onabetabh 21 } lI 
Campbell, A. Boyd, president, Mississippi School oer Co., Jackson... .....-. 9 | lil 
Clark, Joseph S., U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania 925. ebb 12 | 
Cleery, Catherine 8., vice president, First Wisconsin Trust Co., Milwaukee 15 | lil 
Coles, ge S., president, sowdoin ‘College, te oe ee 8 ns 7 II 
Collings, L. V., chairman, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., White Plains, N.Y_______| 4] II 
Connors, John 'D., director of education, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C__---- i 63 | lil 
Cooper, John L., "president, Los Angeles Joint Executive Board of Hotel and | 

ig ant Employees, and Bartenders Unions, AFL-CIO, California. _--_- 21 | II 
Dewar, H., member, board of governors, New York Stock Exchange, San | 

ie stein atti tal aa ia eT ma at tla iain 62 | I 
Dietz, Peter O., Hi arriman s scholar, Columbia Univ ersity ___- 2 I 
Distler, Theodore A ., executive director, Association of American Colleges, Wash- 

ington, D.C. all 33 | lil 
Eccles, Marriner S., chairman, First Security Cc orp., Salt Lake City. ReMi. woke 12 Il 
Elliott, John R., Harriman scholar, Columbia University. ......_--. 20 | It 
Faust, Clarence H., president, the Fund for the Advancement of Edue: ation, 

New York C BEF 5 wi cies celvwevaweweneewh itu saerantehieeiamsndahineata sewat 61 | I 
Fels, William C., president, Bennington College, Vermont <._---.443---- 70 | Ill 
Frelinghuysen, Pet ter, Jr., Representative from New Jersey, Congress of the 

United States__- 24 I 
Giffin, Brig. Gen. 8. F., USAF, Director, Office of Armed Forces Information and } 

Education, Departanat of Defense, Washington, D.C.................--L....- 71 | I 
Ca i PIE ce, UN I ace enscescc'ns ck nies cahtidetipccnsendiincahetariens coin a acienceatiadiaia 14 | Ili 
Greene, A. Craw ford, McCutcheon, "Thomas M: atthew, Griffiths & Greene, San | 

Franci a ae 22 | I 
Gross, Reuben H., associate, a study of the American High School, New York | | : 

CON fe ee ea ee <<a 25 | 
Hi alford, R; alph § S., vice “provost, ‘Columbia U niversity___- gunk Lica ree oo 61 Ill 
Harriman, W. Averell, New York City__._.......-.--.-.------.--------- ck ce Secu |] Ill 
Hawkins, Frank N. ., associate editor, Pittsburgh ‘Post Gazette and Sun Tele- 

graph, Pennsylvania 5 26 
Harris, Seymour E., professor of politic: ul economy, Harvard U niversity- 34 Il 
Hollis, Ernest V., ‘Director, College and University Administrative Branch, 

Division of Higher Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Washington, D.c. Fa el ce sin Ne caine ee a lie ae er ; 2 | lI 
Honey, John (¢ , executive associate, Carne gie Corp. of New York... 25 | lil 
— witz, Morris, secretary, the New York City Central Labor C ouncil, AFL- | ; 
Jonsson, Jehn Erik, chairman, ‘Texas Instruments, Ine., Dallas_._- plead 24 | Ill 
Kline, Allan B., Western Springs, Il. - it 1 | lil 
Little, J. Kenne th, director, survey of Federal progr: ams in highe r education, De- 

partment of Health, Educ: ation, and Welfare Washington, D.C___- 35 I 
Longenecker, Herbert E., vice president, University of Illinois, (president-elect, 

Tulane University)_. ; i Se i acaad 31 I 
Marling, the Most Reverend J. M., Bishop, of Jefferson City, Mo__- eS 41 l 
Martin, John H., president U nited Lumber Y: rds, Modesto, Calif “i ; 71 li 
McCormack, James, Jr., vice president, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology -- 31 | lil 
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List of participants, 17th American Assembly, Arden House, Harriman Campus, 


Columbia University, May 5-8, 1960—Continued 





Room Discussion 




















group 
McElvaney, Eugene, senior vice president, First National Bank in Dallas, Tex_- 23 I 
MceGinity, Frank E., Harriman scholar, Columbia University __-...........---- 20 Ill 
Millett, john D. se president, Radial Uaieerity, One... 2 enact ec. ccu. 40 III 
Millis, John S., president, Western Reserve University, C I a ced es a 40 II 
Muir, Malcolm, chairman and publisher, Newsweek, New York City is ondkontiig II 
Norton, Garrison, president, Institute for Defense Analyses, Washington, D.C _- 72 II 
Parran, Thomas, president, Avalon Foundation, New York City----- Ea 70 II 
Perkins, John A., president, University of Delaware_- J 9 II 
Pyle, the Reverend Canon J. W., the Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine, 

New York City ance : 32 III 
Reinert, Very Rev. P. C., president, St. Louis University, Missouri ._..------- 42 I 
Rollins, John W., chairman, Rollins Broadcasting Co., Inc., Wilmington-------- 23 I 
Shefelman, H: arold S., Weter, Roberts & Shefelman, Se attle. 30 I 
Smith, G. Kerry, executive secrets ary, Association for Higher Educ: ition, “Wash- 

ington, D.C : 33 III 
Sparks, Frank H., president, Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., New ew | 

York C a“ : 30 II 
Sterling, J. E. Wallace, president, Stanford University, California. 3 | I 
Stone, Me aj. Gen. W. S., USAF, superintendent, U.S. Air Force “Academy, | 

Colorado _ __- a 7 ek | 7 III 
Thackrey, Russell I., executive secretary, American Association of Land-Grant | 

Colleges and St ate U Sayre Lk eng SF ee ee ee er rae ae 72 I 
Thwaite, Charles E , chairman, Trust Co. of Georgi: ANN oe cata d 4 II 
Turner, W. Homer, fs director, United States Steel Foundation, Inc., | 

New York City eisai cig teen Selita t eS ctes -| I 
Warters, Dennis N., president, Bankers L ife Co., Des Moines_.__- 36 | I 
Waterman, Alan T., Director, National Science Found: ation, Washington, D. Ox 26 | I 
Press representatives : Room 

Duke, William Middletown Daily Record and UPI_---------~------ 
EO EINE: <I aerate 51 
Seperer,  BuCwmens, NOWeWee. «6.5. cemsccenth nue dae 5 
Hechivees. Tred. Mew’ Werke Wim oe ees a a tt 50 
Hornaday, Mary, Christian Science Monitor_............-__-__--. 15 
White, J. R., Middletown Times-Herald and AP_- ~~ ------------_ 
Photographers: 
Pe NE ina a casita: mais stake piamede at aca gdhnasraia adsl aep tga mena Riabaeaneciein 
Ic NN at ee eat 
I TIE price eects apniganeietactipieggompnenreagacemetianianate iermmeptp anime 
The American Assembly : 
Knight, Douglas M., president, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis_-_-- 11 
Wriston, Henry M., president, the American Assembly (and Mrs. 
I accep Desc ann in seas eis noe mses eis ces to hcden ad eae eras 5 
Nelson, Clifford C., executive vice president, the American As- 
ND i Rc ee tere ac ea Porch B 


Grenquist, Peter C., secretary-treasurer, the American Assembly_. Porch B 


Burroughs, Mildred 
Eceard, Maudette 
Haycox, Olive B 
Sinanian, Sylva 


Group I meets in the Assembly Hall (main floor). 
Group II meets in the Sun Room (main floor). 
Group III meets in the Oak Room (off the mezzanine). 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


GROUP I—-ASSEMBLY HALL (MAIN FLOOR) 


Sterling, J. E. Wallace, discussion 
leader 

Braisted, Paul J., rapporteur 

Bail, P. Milo 

Brown, Courtney C. 

Dewar, H. H. 

Dietz, Peter O. 

Faust, Clarence H. 

Frelinghuysen, Peter, Jr. 

Giffin, Sidney F. 

Greene, A. Crawford 

Gross, Reuben H. 


Hawkins, Frank N. 
Iushewitz, Morris 
Little, J. Kenneth 
Longenecker, Herbert E. 
McElvaney, Eugene 
Reinert, Paul C. 
Rollins, John W. 
Shefelman, Harold S. 
Thackrey, Russell I. 
Turner, W. Homer 
Warters, Dennis N. 
Waterman, Alan T. 


GROUP I—SUN ROOM (MAIN FLOOR) 


Millis, John S., discussion leader 
Anderson, Robert C., rapporteur 
Auburn, Norman P. 

Bowen, John W. 

Brademas, John 

Bunday, William P. 

Coles, James 8. 

Collings, L. V. 

Cooper, John L. 

Eecles, Marriner S. 

Elliott, John R. 


GROUP III—OAK ROOM 


Millett, John D., discussion leader 
Cleary, Catherine B., rapporteur 


Harris, Seymour Edwin 
Hollis, Ernest V. 
Marling, J. M. 

Martin, John H. 

Muir, Malcolm 

Norton, Garrison 
Parran, Thomas 
Perkins, John A. 
Sparks, Frank H. 
Thwaite, Charles E., Jr. 


(OFF THE MEZZANINE) 


Harriman, W. Averell 
Honey, John C. 





Benton, William 
Boone, Buford 
Campbell, Boyd 
Connors, John D. 
Distler, Theodore A. 
Fels, William C. 
Gilbert, Mrs. Carl J. 
Halford, Ralph 8. ° 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Chairman, this group had an extraordinary 
unanimity of opinion despite the wide range of backgrounds from 
which they had been drawn. 

They stated that enrollments in our educational institutions would 
double in the next 10 years, and that the expenses of higher educa- 
tion would treble. : 

They concluded that faculty salaries must be greatly increased; the 
costliest kinds of education must be extended, and that obsolescence 
and inadequacy of supplies, equipment, and physical plant must be 
remedied. 

They pointed out—and I should like to emphasize—that our great- 
est shortage will be one of competent faculty ; but even with increased 
utilization of physical plant we must also greatly expand our facili- 
ties. Judgments and recommendations about present or future Fed- 
eral programs must relate to this high level of national urgency and 
necessity. 


Jonsson, John Erik 
Kline, Allan B. 
McCormack, James, Jr. 
McGinity, Frank E. 
Pyle, John W. 

Smith, G. Kerry 

Stone, W. S. 
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The assembly concluded that, of all the appropriate areas of in- 
creased Federal support, the one most worth stressing, and posing the 
least threat to college and university freedom, is that of assisting with 
the provision of capital facilities. 

The assembly recommended that institutional aid be provided on a 
matching basis through a program of Federal grants for construction 
of facilities, including libraries, but excluding dormitories, which are 
otherwise provided for, and athletic facilities. 

They recognized, of course, that present facilities must be used with 
maximum efficiency. 

The group further pointed out, that financial assistance to institu- 
tions for instructional purposes might best be established on the basis 
of enrollment and with matching funds. Such a program would have 
the value both of broadening opportunities for students, particularly 
in those institutions which must carry the major load of increased en- 
rollment, and of increasing educational quality within these institu- 
tions. 

The assembly found some sentiment for direct aid to institutions for 
instructional purposes and direct assistance to students through Fed- 
eral scholarships. It suggested that careful thought be given to both 
of these matters. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN NEXT 4 WEEKS? 


Now, Mr. Chairman, what, as a practical matter, can we do here in 
the next 4 weeks, to get something done ? 

I urge the enactment, as a first and very modest step, of S. 3007, 
which I introduced on February 9, with 22 other Senators as cospon- 
sors. 

As you pointed out in your opening statement, this bill has passed 
the Senate three times already. 

It would now be law if it were not for the fact that the President 
stated he would not sign the Housing bill last year, if we included 
this measure for the fourth time. But I cannot believe that on 
further reflection, the President would veto this bill this year. It, in 
effect, expands the existing program for low-interest loans for dormi- 
tories and eating facilities, so as to include academic facilities also: 
Libraries, laboratories, classrooms, and other academic facilities. 

This is a well-trodden road now, down which the Congress has 
gone with great success in the past, for what seems to me to be a lower 
priority need of Federal aid for dormitories and for eating establish- 
ments. It has seemed to me incongruous that the Congress has con- 
cluded it is more important to help provide a place for a student to 
lie down, and a place to feed himself, than it is to help provide a place 
for him to work. 

I should like permission, Mr. Chairman, to have inserted in the 
record at this point in my remarks, a release to the press which I made 
today, which explains the various provisions of the bill. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Without ebfcction, it may be inserted at this 
point. 

(The press release follows :) 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


Text of address by Senator Joseph S. Clark (Democrat of Pennsylvania) at 
the 17th American Assembly on the Federal Government and Higher Education, 
Saturday, 8:30 p.m., Arden House, Harriman, N.Y. 


Reasonable men cannot study American higher education in any depth with- 
out coneluding that drastic steps must immediately be taken to equip our col- 
leges und universities to turn out more and better educated students in the years 
ahead. 

Reasonable men who study higher education must also agree that such steps 
must facilitate 

1. A much larger, much better trained, and much better paid corps of 
university and college professors and instructors. 

» A very large expansion of academic facilities—libraries, laboratories, 
and classrooms. 

3. The admission into college, and the maintenance through graduate 
school, of all high school graduates who have the capacity and character 
necessary to assimilate college and graduate work. 

Since you are all reasonable men and since you have been considering Ameri- 
can higher education for the last 2 days at Arden House, I will assume that you 
have reached these conclusions. I shall accordingly not reiterate the obvious 
but devote the time we have together to discussing how we can do what needs 
to be done about higher education in America. 

It is obvious that while money alone will not solve the problems of our 
colleges and universities, these problems are not going to be solved without 
a lot more money than is now available. Some years ago there was a Con- 
gressman from the central part of Pennsylvania who used to enter every debate 
on the floor of the House which involved the expenditure of Federal funds with 
the inquiry: “Where are you going to get the money?” So perhaps we should 
start our discussion with the same question: Where are we going to get the 
money? You and I and the millions of other Americans who understand that in 
the immortal if tautological words of one of my congressional colleagues: “This 
is no ordinary crisis which confronts us.” 

I would answer that we are going to have to get the money we need from 
wherever we can lay our hands on it. For, in all likelihood, the total amount 
we can raise from all sources, at least in the next decade, is not going to be 
enough. 

In our democracy there is always in peacetime, and sometimes even in war, an 
inordinate lag between challenge and response—between the acknowledgment 
of a need in the minds of the well-informed and a meeting of that need by the 
considered action of our free society. 

As I had occasion to remark some years ago: “The philosophy of the reformers 
in the universities becomes the action platform of the liberal politicians of the 
next generation.” The trouble is we cannot afford to wait a generation to do 
what so many of you know must be done in the field of higher education. 

The need in dollars has been well established, nowhere more clearly than by 
Messrs. Perkins and Wood in their penetrating study, “Issues in Federal Aid 
to Higher Education,” which all of us have recently read. Let us accept their 
figures and assume we will need to triple the annual level of expenditures for 
operations during the next decade—trising to a level $6 to $9 billion higher than 
the present $3.5 billion—add another $15 to $33 billion for capital growth over 
that period to provide America with a first-class system of higher education by 
1970. I repeat the question: Where are we going to get the money? 

I reply: Some of it will come from the annual gifts of the graduates and 
friends of our colleges and universities. But most of this kind of money will 
help the richer institutions to do better the good job they are already doing. It 
is not a source which will spread the wealth where it is most needed. 

Some of it will come from bequests from the wealthy. This will be largely, 
though not entirely, for facilities rather than operations. And, again, it will 
tend to go to richer institutions which are already doing a first-class job in terms 
of quality, and whose capacity and desire to handle increased enrollment are 
limited. 

Some of it will come from tuition and other payments by more students. 
Some may come from increases in these charges, but there is not much liquid 
in the bottom of this barrel and there are strong reasons of sound national 
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policy for making higher education cheaper, rather than more expensive, as 
Messrs. Perkins and Wood have well pointed out. 

Some of it will come from corporate giving—in fact, quite a lot of it. I would 
hope that educational administrators and fund raisers would intensify their 
efforts to obtain mony from this source—thereby, because of our Federal tax 
exemptions, making Uncle Sam a silent partner to the extent of more than 
one-half of each gift. Again, we must note the limitations of this source of 
funds: the gifts will tend to fluctuate substantially in amount with the ebb and 
flow of our economy. And they will tend to enrich schools of business and the 
natural sciences at the expense of the humanities and the social sciences. Thus 
it will cover only a part of a part of the need. 

Some of it will come from private foundations and, on balance, this kind of 
money comes closest to being spent where the need is greatest. But no one will 
contend that the private foundations can do the whole job. 

Some of it will come from State taxation. The States are not presently 
doing enough. They will have to do more. But most of them are incapable, 
as a practical matter of doing much more quickly. The reasons are obvious— 
regressive tax systems frozen by outmoded constitutions which are well nigh 
impossible to change; domination of State legislatures by conservative elements 
who have little understanding of the need; a heavy demand for other State 
services which are not being adequately provided, among them the require 
ments for aid to local school districts; and, finally, the ordinary selfish moti- 
vation of ordinary decent citizens who hate taxes and don’t understand the 
problem. 

Not much of it will come from local taxation, although here and there a 
community college will be helped. The resources of many a school district are 
already spent or pledged or both to the limit. The others will have a hard 
enough time keeping up with primary and secondary education requirements. 
And, by and large, their tax systems are even more regressive than those of 
the States. 

So what have we left? Only the Federal Government. Government is the 
agency which, you will recall, Lincoln referred to as existing to do for people 
that which they cannot do or do as well for themselves. The National Gov- 
ernment is the usual means by which a free people tackles a problem public 
in its character and national in its scope. 

We use our Federal Government to wage war, to conduct diplomacy, to 
guide the national economy in a score of areas. We use it to operate a nation- 
wide system of social security, to construct great public works and to support 
our industry and commerce in many different fields. It operates our post 
offices and our national parks. It helps build houses and clear slums. It helps 
build hospitals and engages in extensive welfare operations. Without it, most 
of the progress we have made in this country during the 20th century would 
have been quite impossible. 

Yet whenever the suggestion arises that we use our Federal Government 
to tackle a new problem—any new problem—a cry of horror arises. When 
Federal action is proposed to help solve the crisis in higher education, the 
outery comes from many sides, including such strange allies as the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and certain of the more lush groves of academe. 

This stereotyped reaction deserves some basic attention. Why are we 
Americans, perhaps alone among the civilized peoples of the earth, so reluctant 
to use this great instrumentality which we control and which lies at our 
disposal? 

Surely democratic government is a tool to be used by the people to solve 
their collective problems and to improve their collective lot. Yet a multitude 
of influential Americans regard their National Government with that same 
measure of suspicion and hostility with which the ancient Aztecs greeted 
Cortez and his Spanish army in the mountains of Mexico. One would think, 
to hear the talk, that to turn to Washington in a time of need would be more 
like surrendering to a foreign power than utilizing one’s own resources. The 
“conventional wisdom” in America still agrees with Jefferson that “that govern- 
ment is best which governs least.” If chaos results and problems are swept 
under the rug, never mind, we are the same free people who drove the minions 
of George III into the Atlantic. 

This inbred and deep-seated distrust of government mav have had sound his- 
torical roots, in the 18th century, but it is dangerous indeed in the 20th. For 
it is only our National Government that can mobilize and direct the resources 
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of our society when they must be mobilized. And we should all ponder whether 
the United States as an unmobilized society can long compete with the deter- 
mined, mobilized, agressive society that confronts us today from the other side 
of the Iron Curtain. 

This distrust of government has always been present in American thought, 
going back, as noted, to our unfortunate experiences with King George III, 
heightened by the excess of the French Revolution and of Bonaparte, and 
strengthened by the physical distance between the frontier and Washington, 
D.C. But the distrust did not break out into open warfare until the days of 
Franklin Roosevelt, when—from the standpoint of many powerful persons in our 
society—the worst suspicions anyone had held about the evil nature of the 
National Government were confirmed. Mr. Roosevelt set out, through the govern- 
ment, to regulate the stock exchange, to impose a death sentence on utility hold- 
ing companies, to use the taxing power as a means of coercion and regulations, 
to engage in direct competition with the electric power and the lending indus- 
tries, and, most important, to proclaim what he cailed a Magna Charta for 
labor’s right to organize. Being unable to prevent or repeal these specific in- 
vasions of government into the domain of the plutocracy, powerful opponents of 
the New Deal set out to discredit government itself. 

Thus, in the publications which they controlled—and these were legion—the 
fine old term “‘public servant” disappeared from the lexicon and the derogatory 
word “bureaucrat” took its place. “Citizens” became “taxpayers’’—usually 
depicted by cartoonists as clad only in a barrel. The word “taxes” was rarely 
seen without the prefixed adjective “contiscatory” or ‘‘crippling”’ or the synonym 
“burden.” Public spending was referred to always as a “cost,” never as a 
benefit, and normally with the prefix “wasteful.” Government activities of all 
kinds were freely termed “socialism,” with dark allusions that beyond the so- 
called “socialism” of the New Deal lay communism. Ultimately, you will re- 
call, the groundwork was so well laid that when the McCarthy witch hunt was 
on and public servants were burned alive at the stake of publicity, a large por- 
tion of the American public celebrated as though we had just defeated the Com- 
munists on the battlefield. 

We have recovered a bit from the worst of the antigovernment crusade. There 
are now thoughtful and sensitive men, like Walter Lippman and Adlai Stevenson 
and Senator Fulbright, suggesting that the fiscal starvation of public services 
like education is a matter for national shame rather than national pride. Yet 
the convention] wisdom has not been greatly modified. I speak with assurance, 
because the conventional propaganda output flows across a Senator’s desk by the 
ream. 

To support the conventional thesis that the Federal Government is essentially 
evil and should be dismantled, a whole school of economics has grown up. 

We are told that the oppressive weight of Federal taxation is destroying enter- 
prise and stifling investment—even though the Federal Reserve Board believes 
it necessary to pursue a stringent tight money policy to curtail investment 
and restrain enterprise. 

We are told that Federal debt is climbing out of control and threatening the 
soundness of the dollar—even though our debt burden, in relation to our income, 
has steadily declined and is now but half the percentage of our gross national 
product that it was a little more than a decade ago. 

We are told that Federal spending is dangerously inflationary, even when the 
budget is balanced. And this comes from the same people who are constantly 
encouraging private citizens through every medium of communication to go into 
debt spending money they don’t have for things they don’t need and didn’t 
know they wanted until the “hidden persuaders” went to work on them. 

We are told that the Federal Government is costly and inefficient and there- 
fore the States should do the job—when every objective test shows that Federal 
employees are better selected, better trained, and better supervised on the 
average than State employees, and that the Federal tax system is more equitable 
and more efficient than State tax systems. 

Thus the case is put together against action by the Federal Government at 
any time for any purpose. 

T have called this anti-Government fixation “the new anarchy.” And if anyone 
present doesn’t believe “these neoanarchists exist, just let this assembly go on 
record tomorrow in favor of comprehensive Federal aid for higher education. 
Then you will hear from them. I can tell vou in advance that nearly every 
major business organization in the country will oppose you. So will the journals 
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of plutocratic opinion which guide and reflect the conventional wisdom of the 
business community. 

I assume that in this conference we are prepared to brave the wrath of the 
neoanarchists. I assume also that we are prepared to follow where the facts 
of the crisis, rather than our prejudices, lead us. If the projections of needs 
and resources told us that Federal aid is not required, no one would have been 
happier than I. But despite the labored statistics of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, Inc., and the wishful thinking of the Committee for Economie 
Development, they don’t. Since the facts lead us toward the Federal Govern- 
ment, let us be calm. Let us keep our heads and repeat together: 

“The Federal Government is not our enemy, it is our friend. It is not an 
alien power, it is the creature of the American people. It will do what they 
want it to. It is not a monster which can ignore their will.” 

I will not dwell at length with the objection that Federal aid will lead to 
Federal control, as so often asserted by those who fear change. I am sure you 
have analyzed this argument fully in the last 2 days. I will only say that, in 
my opinion, it is a myth that Federal aid means Federal control. Truly, we 
are wise enough to legislate and to administer so as to prevent an end result 
we don't desire. I will only say to those who oppose Federal assistance: What 
is your alternative, and is it not clear that the only real alternative is a second- 
class educational system? 

Let us turn, then, to how Federal aid to higher education can best be provided. 

You will be disappointed, perhaps, when I start by saying that finding the 
answer to this question is more your job than mine. Government programs do 
not ordinarily spring full grown to life from the brows of Senators. A public 
need must be established. So must public awareness of that need and public 
support for its satisfaction. 

Leadership must come from people who are determined and informed. 

We got a Federal aid for public schools bill through the Senate this winter 
because the National Education Association knew what it wanted and lobbied 
its program across. 

Something like the Forand bill, providing health insurance for the elderly will, 
in all likelihood, pass the Congress largely because the AFL-CIO knows what it 
wants and is working hard to get it. 

The Hill-Burton hospital construction plan sails through Congress with new 
appropriations each year because the organized hospital administrators and their 
trustees worked out a sound plan and lobbied to get it passed. 

We have a college housing program because the colleges and universities are 
united in support of it. 

Unfortunately, citizens interested in higher education do not yet seem to know 
what else they want. And this includes trustees as well as college presidents 
and their faculties. 

Let me give you an example of what I have in mind. Three years ago the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, chaired by my 
good friend Devereux Josephs, presented a series of recommendations. Included 
was a proposal for Federal grants for higher educational facilities on the pattern 
of the Hill-Burton Act. 

Now, Hill-Burton Act grants for hosiptals are made pursuant to a carefully 
worked out plan to meet hospital needs prepared with the cooperation of the 
American Hospital Association and other hosiptal groups. It cannot be trans- 
posed to the higher educational field without careful rethinking which must be 
participated in by the universities themselves. 

Yet that rethinking has never been done. The idea put forward by the Josephs 
Committee 3 years ago died as completely as if it had never been born. Why 
did higher education drop it? Wasn’t there anybody in the field with interest 
or initiative enough to pick up the thought, refine it, agitate for it, and eventually 
get it seriously considered by both the President and the Congress? Apparently 
not. 

I don’t know myself whether the suggestion of the Josephs Committee is feasi- 
ble. but the higher educational community should know and, if it does not, it 
ought to find out. 

Politicians should be out in front of the people, I agree. We have a duty of 
leadership. But we cannot afford to get too far ahead of the people we lead. 
For if we do, there is a great risk we will be shot down from behind on election 
alay. 
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I wonder whether existing organizations in the field of higher education are 
set up to do the needed job of working out a proper plan for Federal aid and 
then lobbying vigorously for it? I suspect that, to some extent, they are im- 
mobilized by internal divisions on the basic questions; first, of whether Federal 
aid in any form is desirable and, second, if so, who should get it? The American 
Council on Education, the American Association of Land Grant Colleges & State 
Universities, the Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., the Association of 
American Colleges, the Association of American Universities, the Council for the 
Advancement of Small Colleges, the Association for Higher Education of the 
National Education Association, and the American Association of Junior Colleges 
are a rather heterogenous group to unite on a legislative program. Would it not 
be desirable to oragnize an ad hoe committee of leading educators and other 
citizens who are convinced of the need for Federal aid so that, when they meet, 
they need not argue whether, but only how? 

Let us remember that educators are not monks who take a vow of poverty, 
both for themselves and for the instiutions they serve: they, too, are Amer- 
ican citizens with the right, indeed the duty, to petition for redress of griev- 
ances and to indicate to their elected representatives how they would like 
those grievances redressed. 

Were such a citizens organization for Federal aid to higher education to be 
organized, I should like to sit down with it and be presumptuous enough to of- 
fer a few timid suggestions: 

First, the “educational foundation” approach suggested by Messrs. Perkins 
and Wood deserves careful and detailed exploration. So does their view that 
allocations by such a foundation should include both operating and facilities 
moneys paid directly to recipient institutions. Faculty salaries should, in my 
judgment, have the highest priority; academic facilities the next. When these 
problems are reasonably well solved, it will be time to turn our attention to 
further scholarships and loans to students. There isn’t much to be gained in 
substituting a slightly brighter boy or girl for one who now wins admission 
to college if. when our bright student arrives on the campus, there is no place 
for him to sit or lie down, no books or laboratories available, and not enough 
professors really qualified to teach him what he needs to know. 

Second, the hardest thinking must be done in the field of who gets how much 
aid. The situation in Pennsylvania is a good illustration of the difficulty. 

My State has 109 different institutions of higher education. But those 109 
include no public community college, no public liberal arts college, and only one 
State university. Less than 2 percent of our college students are in junior 
colleges, none of which is public. 

State aid goes principlally to four large universities: Penn State (which is 
also a land grant college receiving Federal aid); the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a reasonably well-endowed Ivy League institution. with Federal Govern- 
ment research contracts in substantial amounts: Temple University, founded 
since the turn of the century as a community college, which has grown into a 
full-blown university: and the University of Pittsburgh, with its support from 
the Mellons and its Cathedral of Learning. 

However, 14 “teachers colleges” are supported entirely by the State and 
located principally in rural areas. Tuitions and faculty salaries are low, cur- 
riculum necessarily limited. Between these extremes are 91 private institutions 
which, by and large, defy classification. Some are rich: most poor. Some 
are widely renowned; others so small that they cannot support a strong faculty 
or a broad curriculum. They are Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, Catholic, Quak- 
er, and nonsectarian. 

If someone in the audience will tell me how public aid should be distributed 
among such a complex variety of institutions, I would be happy to report it 
to Governor Lawrence’s Committee on Education, which is presently wrestling 
with just this subject. Frankly, I haven't the faintest idea. 

All I know is that if Pennsylvania does not substantially inerease its State 
aid to higher education and get substantial additional help from the Federal 
Government. we are headed straight for trouble. To reiterate, this is “no 
ordinary crisis’ which confronts us. 

Third, Federal aid should not be limited to special projects or research or 
science or defense-related subjects. It should be across the board. It should 
£0 to the heart of the university, not just to its periphery. In the civilization 
of the future the natural sciences may well predominate pragmatically, as C. P-. 
Snow has recently suggested in his stimulating Rede lecture on the “two cul- 
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tures,” but the social sciences and the humanities are of equal importance, re- 
mote though the latter are sometimes thought to be from practical application 
to the modern world. Assuredly, man does not live by bread alone. 

I suspect you will agree that in these 3 days at Arden House we will not have 
solved the problem of the Federal Government and higher education. But I 
hope we have crossed one bridge over which we will not return. The river 
of doubt over which that bridge was built asked the question as it flowed un- 
der us: Is Federal aid to higher education necessary? I hope that bridge will 
be burned here tomorrow so that none of us can return. 

There are other rivers of doubt ahead. They ask the questions of how much, 
how, to whom, and what for. I am confident that bridges can be built also 
across these rivers, fabricated from sound answers to these puzzling questions. 

In fact, we have to build these bridges and cross them. For the purpose of 
higher education in America is the staffing of freedom. If we cannot staff 
freedom adequately, history will again take note before the end of this cen- 


tury, as it has before, that an unmobilized society cannot compete successfully 
with one that is fully mobilized. 


This is a conclusion to which no free American living in the richest country 
the world has ever known, in a society founded on the Magna Carta, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the Constitution of the United States can willingly 
accept. 

Senator CLrark. Mr. Chairman, I think Arden House and the Amer- 
ican Assembly were right when they concluded that a loan program 
such as that in my bill is in itself not enough; that a loan program 
will be helpful lar gely to private institutions of higher education ; that 
it isn’t going to be much good for public institutions, but if you held 
under the nose of the State legislature a matching program of grants, 
by which the Federal Government would put up, say, 50 percent of 
the cost of the academic facilities and the States 50 percent, I think 
we could see quite a burst of activity in the State universities, and 
also in the State legislatures. 

I would hope that such a bill could be drafted, although I have not 
yet drafted one, and brought out by this subcommittee as a com- 
panion measure to the loan bill, thus making a program available for 
the public institutions as well as one which the private institutions 
have already endorsed. 

I am somewhat disappointed, I may say here, as I have said else- 
where to my good friends of the various organizations representing 
higher education, that despite the fact that the President’s Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High School made its report over 3 years 
ago, there is still no unanimity among the agencies representing our 
higher education institutions as to what kind of help they want from 
the Federal Government. They all know they want help but they 
can’t agree on what form it should take. I hope that conflict will 
shortly be resolved. 

Two more points and I shall be through. 


THE YOUTH OF JAPAN 


I would like to recommend to the other members of the subeommit- 
tee, and indeed, the full committee, the excellent article written by 
John D. Rockefeller IV, which appeared in last Sunday’s New Y ork 
Times magazine. 


Young Rockefeller has spent the last 3 years at a Japanese uni- 
versity. 
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The tragic condition of Japanese youth— 
it points out— 
could now become the fate of the American youth a generation hence, if we do 
not do something promptly to help our institutions of higher education. 

Mr. Rockefeller pointed out that only about 15 percent of the 
Japanese youth graduated from their secondary schools and fully 
equipped to go to ) college, could be admitted, because they just do not 
have the facilities for teaching them. 

So 85 percent of the eligible young people of Japan are disap- 
pointed in their ambition to receive a college education. I suspect that 
may have had something to do with the demonstrations by college 
students that we have been reading about recently in the papers. 

Once those students get into college, the pace at which they must 
work is a very difficult one indeed, and when they come out of college, 
unfortunately, the opportunities for employment are so restricted 
that far less than a majority of them can get a job except through 
family pressure and influence. 

This, naturally, creates a condition among the youth of Japan 
which is pretty close to being critical. One can well understand some 
of the things happening there now. 

I would hope that the time will never come when we are turning 
away any substantial number of American youth from our colleges 
because we just haven’t any place to put them ; but unless we do some- 
thing very quickly, that is just what is going to happen. 

I would further think, if we did that, we certainly would have failed 
our generation in meeting our obligations. 


SHORTAGES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


You were kind enough, Mr. Chairman, to refer to my service on the 
higher education task force appointed by Governor Lawrence of Penn- 
sylvania. We have been taking testimony about the educational 
needs of Pennsylvania in the higher education field for some 3 months 
now. 

I can assure you that what I read from Dr. Flemming’s statement 
about the Nation as a whole is true, many times over, in my Common- 
wealth, 

Despite the fact we have some 100 separate institutions of higher 
education in Pennsylvania, there is already a drastic shortage of space 
to accept students. 

More and more students are being turned away each year. The aca- 
demic plant is obsolete. The need for expansion is critical. The 
salaries paid to professors and other instructors are so low that it is 
impossible to get a fair share of bright young people coming out of 
our schools and colleges to stay and teach and particularly to go into 
teaching in higher education. 

The resources of my Commonwealth and the local school districts 
are inadequate to meet this need; and while our Commonwealth 
will have to do a good deal more than it is doing now —and it is doing 
quite a lot—it is “clear to me that higher educa ation in Pennsylvs ania 
will be a pretty sorry thing by 1970 unless we have massive Federal 
support to help us deal w ith this problem. 
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Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the time you have given me, 
and apologize for having taken so ‘long. 

This is a subject, as you well know, ‘which is ver y close to my heart, 
and I urge the committee to make a favorable report on S. 3007, and 
I would hope the staff of the committee, with such outside assistance 
as they may be able to get, will attempt to draft the kind of grant 
program which I have designated, and the American Assembly has 
endorsed. 

PRIORITIES IN AID TO EDUCATION 


Senator Yarroroven. Thank you, Senator Clark, for your very ex- 
cellent statement on this subject. The fact you have worked for years 
and have spoken in so many different public forums and have given 
so much time to this subject is evidence of your great devotion to in- 
creasing the opportunities for American youth. 

Now I wanted to ask you a question about the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

It is true that certain provisions were made to lend the money to 
bright students. Even though, as you say, the schools are not ade- 
quately staffed or have in: rdequate space for these students, don’t you 
think it is better to give these students an opportunity for higher 
education rather than to deny them the many opportunities for 
higher education ? 

Senator Cark. Of course. I did not mean to derogate the National 
Defense Education Act. It has always been my view, and one which I 
believe is shared by a substantial majority of the experts in the field of 
higher education, and indeed of primary and secondary education, too, 
that the first priority in rehabilitating our educational system and our 
graduate schools should be to rehabilitate the status of the teaching 
profession, and increase the rewards and decrease the punishments. 

This cannot be done by money alone, but it cannot be done at all 
without: more money. 

This is the hardest thing to do politically. As you know, we are all 
accused of bowing to the teachers’ lobby or professors’ lobby, and the 

taxpayer sees no material advantage if you get the faculties’ salaries 

raised to perhaps twice where they are now. He just thinks of it as 
money going down the drain, whereas if we build a laboratory or a 
library, or academic facilities or classrooms , or even if you build a 
dormitory, you can show something for the money. If you send a 
bright student to a university who would not have gone there before, 
this, from a political point of view, is a popular thing to do. I do not 
say it was a bad thing to pass the National Defense E ‘ducation Act, but 
I do say, if we cannot get the first priority thing done, at least let’s 
pass the second priority measure and get the money for the academic 
facilities. Then we can go out and get honorary degrees and help 
dedicate these buildings that we helped support, and everybody will 
be happy. 


KIND OF FACILITIES NEEDED 


Senator Yarsoroven. Senator Clark, in your opinion, which of 
these many needs for facilities should receive the most immediate 
attention? Where do you think it should start? 
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Senator Ciark. I think you have to be pragmatic, you have to ap- 
preciate politics, and I think the most feasible thing we can do is to 
make money available for academic facilities of all kinds, with very 
few strings on it, and that means laboratories, libraries, classrooms, 
and various kinds of structures. I think this is the most feasible thing 
to do promptly. 

That is why I urge S. 3007, which not only goes to that area, for a 
very modest amount of money, but follows the pattern we have already 
accepted, in the case of dormitories, and provides only for a loan pro- 
gram, so that those who are accusing us always of squandering the 
taxpayers’ money, as to those, we can come up with the counterargu- 
ment that we are going to get it all back. 

One difficulty with this is that it is probably going to mean in many 
eases increasing tuition, because, while the dormitories would be 
financed out of the charges the colleges make for lodging, and the 
eating halls can be financed out of the charges they make for board, 
when you build a chemistry laboratory or a library you are going to 
have to pay that charge, and unless you can raise the money of the 
annual gifts from your alumni, you are going to take it out of the 
hide of the student. 

This, I pointed out before, but I do not know how else we are going 
to do it, unless we can work out a grant program that would be feas- 
ible. 

Now, Secretary Flemming thinks he has one. I regret to say I dis- 
agree with him, but I am sure the subcommittee will get into that. 


STUDENT LOAN INSURANCE—S. 2710 


Senator YarsoroucH. Now, this other proposal, S. 2710, to pro- 
vide for loan insurance for loans to students in higher education, 
provides that the Federal Government shall enter into a program of 
guaranteeing the loans that the students make. 

Now, if you take it out of the hide of the student, by the Federal 
Government lending money for the building of facilities, and charg- 
ing interest on that, and then requiring the students to borrow money, 
under bankers’ methods, and paying interest on that, are not the States 
dodging the responsibility of educating the youth of the land, and 
putting in the old feudal system, which we have heard about since 
World War IT? 

Senator Ciark. I think this is arguable, and I am sure the Secre- 
tary will think it is a good proposal, but I agree with you. I do not 
think it is the way to doit. Actually, it does not help the institution 
very much because, if the institution cannot make a profit out of the 
student, it is not going to be able to build the academic facilities or 
raise the faculties’ salaries to the point they should be raised. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That is the point I am really raising. Are 
educational institutions really for the purpose of making a profit out 
of the student ? 

Senator Crark. As I pointed out, in Russia, they go free. We do 
not want to copy their system, but maybe some of their precedures may 
be helpful. 
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Senator Yarsoroven. Do you think we can expect to keep ahead in 
education in the world if we spend about 414 percent of our gross na- 
tional product on education while other powerful nations of the world 
spend 12 percent of their gross national product ? 


FREE HIGHER EDUCATION 


Senator CLarx. I am happy to be known as a radical in this field. 
I cannot see any reason why, in the light of scientific developments 
during your lifetime and mine, and during which the span of know- 
ledge in so many fields has been tripled, if not quadrupled, I cannot see 
why people should be content to go along with an educational system 
which says that an education can be free through the first 12 grades 
only and then you have to pay through the nose for anything beyond 
that. Our special Senate Committee on Unemployment Problems 
found that with automation increasing, and merely thinking in terms 
of technical vocational education, there is a great need for our young 
people to be far better trained than they are today in order to equip 
themselves for the kinds of jobs that will be available in the next gen- 
eration. 

We are going to have a terrible time handling that with students 
out of high school. I think we ought to take another good look as to 
whether our free public school system should necessarily stop at the 
12th grade. 

Now I do not expect much sympathy for this view from the present 
session of Congress, but maybe a few years from now we will begin 
to wonder why, at the 12th grade, we should stop our free education. 
They do not do it in Russia or China, which is no reason for us to do 
it, but I think it is a very necessary question that we should face 
up to. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Thank you, Senator Clark. 

Are there any other questions 4 


INTRODUCTION OF SENATOR MOSS 


Again, thank you, Senator Clark, for your fine contribution, not 
only on this bill and these bills, but to those on this whole subject. 

Senator Moss, of Utah, has taken advantage of every possible op- 
portunity, since working with the Senate, to work effectively on be- 
half of education. 

He was cosponsor of §S. 2, the original Metcalf-Murray bill, and 
supported S. 8, the school construction bill, reported by this committee, 
which passed the Senate last February, and cosponsor of Senator 
Clark’s bill, S. 3007, and also cosponsored, when it was first intro- 
a in the Senate, the proposal as an amendment to the Housing 

ill. 

Senator Moss, I want to pay tribute to your State at this time. Utah, 
with 64 percent of its young people between the ages of 18 and 21, 
in college, leads the Nation in the percentage of young people who 
are in college. 

I think that since Utah has so well taken care of its own, that you 
need more, You have taken a very active part in leading this fight 
nationally, for better education for the youth of America. 
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That percentage goes down, as Senator Clark and I were dis- 
cussing the other day before the committee meeting, from 64 percent 
high in your State, to 18 percent of the college youth of that age in 
the State with the smallest percentage in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and there isa great disparity over the country. 

You are welcome here, and I ask you to proceed in any manner 
you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. MOSS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF UTAH 


Senator Moss. Thank you very much, Senator Yarborough. I am 
grateful for your very generous remarks about what small effort 
Lhave made in the field of education. 

Of course, I take great pride in your recollection of the fact that 
my own State of U tah has made a tremendous effort in behalf of 
higher education, We are all proud of the fact that our young 
people have responded so well, and that so many of them have chosen 
to go to institutions of higher learning. 

However, we recognize the problems that our young people have, 
and the problems that are presented before us in the years most im- 
mediately upon us. 

So I am pleased to come and appear briefly before your 
subcommittee. 

Now, I commend you very highly, and Senator Case and Senator 
Clark, who have been leaders in this field, and there is not very much 
that I can add to what will be presented here, but I did want to raise 
my voice at least briefly. 

I am sure that many of the witnesses who will appear will stress in 
great detail the importance of forthright and swift action to meet the 
long-term crisis in higher education. Ifthe Nation does not find some 
way in the next few: years to greatly expand the number and size of 
its colleges—does not start immediately to build more classrooms and 
more laboratories and more libraries—millions of superior young men 
and women will be denied college educations simply because there will 
not be room for them. 


SUPPORT FOR THE CLARK BILL, 8. 3007 


As a cosponsor of S. 3007, I want to subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
argument for this measure made by Senator Clark. The Nation can- 
not afford to waste in any way the great natural resource, that is its 
youth, and the potential leadership that colleges train. 

There can be no doubt in anyone’s mind by now that we are in a 

race for intellectual leadership ‘with the Soviet Union. If we are to 

educate the scientists and engineers we need, if we are to provide a 
reservoir of brains and skills from which we can draw our leaders of 
the future, we must provide our young people with college classrooms 
where they can work and study. 

College and university enrollments will double by 1970. There is 
no time to be lost in facing up to the college classroom problem. I 
sincerely hope that at the conclusion of these hearings, this subcom- 
mittee will make some recommendations on the extent of Federal 
responsibility in this field, and suggest what should be done. 
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In my opinion, the least which should be done is to recommend 
enactment of the Clark bill, which would make money available for 
college classroom loans—loans which would be repaid to the Federal 
Government in full, with interest. 


SITUATION IN UTAH 


I would like to use most of my time here today to outline a situation 
in my own State of Utah which requires some special attention. 

It relates to the establishment of a junior college in the Uintah 
Basin. 

The last session of the Utah State Legislature authorized the estab- 
lishment of such a college, but made no appropriation to finance the 
construction of any of the buildings. The question of financing will 
come before the next session of the State legislature, but at best, the 
building of this school will be a slow process. 

The enabling legislation provided that the people of the area should 
contribute a site for the college and this site has already been selected 
in the center of the basin, near Roosevelt, and set aside for college use. 
The area is ready to go. 

Let me tell you a little about the Uintah Basin, and why it is impor- 
tant that the junior college there open its doors as soon as possible. 

The basin is in the eastern part of the State, on the Colorado border. 
For many years, since its closest railroad point was 90 miles away, over 
a widening, mountainous road, the area was comparatively isolated. 
The basin’s first brick building, a bank building in Vernal, was con- 
structed with bricks shipped in entirely by parcel post. It was the 
easiest and cheapest way to get them. 

Good roads and air service have now made the area much more ac- 
cessible, and the combined population of the two counties in the Uintah 
Basin, Uintah and Duchesne Counties, is approaching the 20,000 
mark. 

There is no college in the entire basin, an area about the size of 
Massachusetts. The 300 students who graduate from its high schools 
each year must leave their homes and go to Salt Lake City or Provo, 
or some other town where there are facilities for higher education if 
they wish to continue their formal schooling. 

The closest college is 90 miles away—160 if good roads are used. 

This means that many students who want to continue their educa- 
tion cannot afford to do so, and therefore, enter directly from high 
school into the area’s industries, which are principally oil and gas de- 
velopment, cattle and sheep raising, dairying, grazing, and agriculture. 


NEED FOR SENIOR COLLEGES 


Utah is a college-minded State. For many years a higher percent- 
age of high school graduates went on to college in Utah than in any 
other State. The 600 potential junior college students in the Uintah 
Basin is a fertile field. 

The higher education problem in the Uintah Basin is greatly com- 
pounded by the fact that there are a large number of Indians in the 
area, only a handful of whom now go on to college. Most. of them re- 
turn to their reservations at Fort Duchesne or White Rocks, near 
Roosevelt, after completing their high school education. 
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Additional training at the college level for 2 years in familiar sur- 
roundings would give them the security and confidence they need to 
enter one of the larger colleges, and hel them prepare themselves to 
take a more productive place in the ‘ound: 

The high school which these Indian students attend in Roosevelt was 
financed in part by the Federal Government, and probably could not 
have been built without that aid. Approximately a fifth of the stu- 
dents there are Indians. There is no problem of integration of white 
and Indian students in the Uintah Basin. Indian children were suc- 
cessfully integrated in the public schools in 1952. 

In some of the elementary schools there are as many Indian children 
as white ones. There would, therefore, be no problem of integrating 
the Indian students with the white students at the Roosevelt Junior 
College. 

Pinaieing college buildings and equipment is going to be difficult. 
In Duchesne County, for example, only 28 percent of the land is tax- 
able for county purposes. The State or the Federal Government owns 
all of the rest. 

BURDEN ON UTAH 


Utah is already hard pressed to meet its educational] responsibility. 
In the elementary and secondary field it has one of the highest, if not 
the highest educational burdens in the country, due to a combination 
of a high birth rate, a traditional zeal for education, few private 
schools, and other factors. 

Despite the fact that the State spends a much larger proportion of 
personal income on education, the amount spent on each child is below 
the national average. 

To this drain for elementary and secondary education is added the 
financial strain of having twice as many Utah students enrolled in 
public colleges and universities in the State as the National average. 

As the members of this subcommittee know all too well, I am sure, 
the Budget Bureau is opposed to the passage of special bills to assist 
financially in the establishment of either junior or general colleges, 
even in cases such as the Roosevelt Junior College, where the educa- 
tion of a number of Indians, who are wards of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is involved. 

Ever since I came to the Senate I have been searching for some 
channel through which I could further construction of the Roosevelt 
Junior College. I would certainly hope that an embryo college like 
this one could be made eligible for loans under the provisions of S. 
3007. 

SUPPORT FOR CASE BILL, 8. 879 


I would further hope that the committee would give attention 
to the legislation along the lines suggested in S. 879, the Case bill, 
which provides a 5-year emergency program for constructing public 
community college facilities in such locations which will make facili- 
ties available to as many students as possible. and if so, that institu- 
tions in circumstances like the Roosevelt Junior College, will be 
made eligible for consideration. 

57618—60-—_5 
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I appreciate the opportunity to appear briefly and I congratulate 
the subcommittee in endeavoring to find an answer to this very press- 
ing problem. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Senator Moss, Roosevelt Junior College you 
plan as an academic junior college, not a junior college in the sense 
of the junior colleges that are established throughout ‘the country, is 
that right? Your ‘Roosevelt Junior ( ‘ollege will ‘fit in with the tradi- 
tional higher educational system ¢ 

Senator Moss. It would be an academic college. That is the plan 
for it. It isactually now just a paper entity. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Well,a program was begun in my home State, 
at. the close of the World War, to establish junior colleges, and among 
the purposes was to have a junior college within 50 miles of every 
body and girl, quite a number were established, not enough to reach 
that objective, but of course they did have the advantage of having 
these colleges close to home for two post-high-school years of work. 

Now, that may be the beginning of the ultimate training within 
the scope suggested by Senator Clark, probably to have 2 more years 
beyond high school, and that was the objective of the State of Texas, 
to have a junior college within 50 miles of each student. 

But, of course, these junior colleges in my State, and indeed in most 
States, were financed by local taxation. The burden falls heavily 
there, where they are already supporting and bearing the burden of 
the public schools, as such. In most States there is an imbalance of 
the taxable wealth, as in my home State. There are few rich coun- 
ties, and most counties are with limited resources. 

We have 254 counties, some of the counties have lost population, 
despite the fact that the State as a whole is gaining more people in 
population in this decade than any other State except California. I 
only use that to illustrate this. problem, that to control the whole 
cost of education for this first 2 years the local communities will 
have, it seems to me, a further imbalance of educational opportuni- 
ties, by just not having a tax base there to support the educational 
effort that is needed, to give these students a fair opportunity. 

Senator Moss. That is true. You have hit this situation exactly. 
Uintah County is an area where, without outside assistance, they 
cannot possibly build or operate. I simply brought in this one in- 
stance to illustrate the pressing problem, which I am sure exists in 
many, many areas, all over the United States. 


SYSTEM IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Ciark. Could I make a comment on that point, Mr. 
Chairman / 

I feel very strongly that Senator Moss is making a valuable con- 
tribution in emphasizing the importance of a junior college, and I 
was going to ask Senator Moss if they had anything equivalent to 
this in Utah, and whether he thought it would work, or you, Mr. 
Chairman, thought it would work in Texas: 

Pennsylvania State University is our land-grant college. It de- 
rives not all, but a substantial part of its support from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. It has created extension campuses all over 
the State. The main university is up at State College, which is 
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exactly in the middle, geographically, of the State, but they have 12 
or 14, I forget. which, extensions, whic h they have either been given 
or have acquired old buildings, and have fixed them up and we “have 
one in Erie and another one outside of Philadelphia, and another one 
up in Altoona, Ogoontz. They are arranging for a faculty and staff 
to give the first 2 years of instruction in ‘these extension branches of 
Penn State ¢ ‘ollege, scattered all over the State. They tried to get 
some help from other areas, too, but when they go into the poorest 
areas, they pick up the tab themselves, and try to impress the legis- 
lature this is a worthwhile venture. 

I wonder if you gentlemen have any system like that involyed in 
your States? 

Senator Moss. We have, to a limited extent. We have branches 
or junior colleges which are operated, one by the University of Utah 
and another by Utah State, which is our land-grant college out there, 
and we do have campuses in other parts of the State—not very many— 
I think we have five in this category now. 

Senator YarsorovGcH. The University of Texas carries on such a 
program in my State but of course it is not enough to reach all the 
communities. We do not have the resources to reach all the 
communities. 

Now, that brings up this community college idea, which you men- 
tioned in Senator Case’s bill, Senator Moss, and of course, your main 
idea was probably a community college idea, as such, 

Now the community college idea, as T understand it, is directly con- 
ventional activity of training, the extension of campuses that Senator 
Clark has discussed here. 

Senator Crark. We have these professional extension courses given 
all over the State. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Senator YarsoroucH. I will ask you, Senator Case, what do you 
think would be the most significant contributions from the community 
college to our educational effort ¢ 

Senator Case. W ell, it meets many needs. It seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, it takes care of the students for 1 or 2 years behind high 
school, and it can also provide a generally rounded education for those 
students, and it can also prov ide training in special subjects beyond 
what you can get in high school, in semiprofes ssional areas, and so on, 
which is so very import rant, as you know. 

It does this on an economical basis, both from the viewpoint of the 
resources of the institution itself and that of the students. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you very much, Senator Moss, for 
your very helpful statement. 

Our next witness is Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of the 
sperunaee of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

ecretary Flemming, we will be glad to hear from you and you 
may proceed in any manner yousee fit. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Secretary Fremminc. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I first of all want to commend the members of the subcommittee 
for going into this issue. I heartily agree with the comments that 
have been made by Senator Clark relative to the urgency of the situa- 
tion that confronts us. 

I appreciate very much his reading into the record, as part of his 
statement, the first few paragraphs of my statement. 

In view of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that they already appear in the 
record, I will not reread those paragraphs, but will simply go over 
to page 2 of my statement. 

This is a brief statement, and after that I will be more than happy, 
of course, to respond to any questions. 

We feel that we are proposing a positive program of Federal action 
to meet this crisis. This program, embodied in S. 1017, introduced 
by Mr. Saltonstall and others, would, we believe, lead to the construc- 
tion of facilities valued at $2 billion that otherwise would not be 
constructed or would be constructed too late to meet the needs of this 
decade. 

S. 1017 would accomplish this by sharing with the institutions the 
cost of borrowing funds for plant expansion, and by making it pos- 
sible for institutions to find a ready market for their bonds. 


EXPLANATION OF ADMINISTRATION BILL 


Let me illustrate: In the case of a nonpublic institution that needs 
to borrow $1 million for a classroom building, library, or dormitory, 
the Federal Government would first guarantee the obligation. We be- 
lieve that this would have the effect of enabling every institution that 
is able and willing to borrow to do so at a reasonable rate of interest. 
Then the Federal Government would make a grant to the institution 
in the amount of $250,000—one-fourth of the face amount of the 
loan—and would pay this amount in 20 equa] annual installments. 
Since these annual payments would amount to $12,500 per year, they 
would when applied to annual charges have the same practical effect 
as a reduction in interest rates. 

At this point, I want to underline my own conviction as to the im- 
—— of including the nonpublic institutions in any program of 

ederal assistance. These institutions constitute nearly two-thirds of 
all of our institutions of higher learning, and ‘they award approxi- 
mately one-half of the degrees earned annually in the United States. 
We are faced with serious manpower shortages in the decades that lie 
immediately ahead in professional, technical, and administrative areas 
in all walks of life. If nonpublic institutions do not expand, there 
will be absolutely no possibility of our meeting these shortages. 
Clearly, nonpublic institutions should be eligible to participate in any 
Federal program designed to strengthen our national resources in 
higher education. This has been the policy that has been followed 
consistently by the Congress over the years. 
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AID FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


In the case of public institutions which enjoy the privilege of is- 
suing tax-exempt bonds and which have a ready market for their 
bonds, the bond guarantee is not appropriate, and is not provided 
for in our proposal. They would, however, receive the same $250,000 
nig on a $1 million loan. This annual Federal payment would also 

ave the same practical effect as a reduction in interest rates for these 
institutions. It is imperative for us to help put these all-important 
institutions in a position where they can accelerate their expansion 
programs. At least 60 to 65 percent of the additional million students 
who will be in our institutions of higher education in 1964 will be 
in these public institutions. 

This approach to Federal participation in higher education con- 
struction is realistic and is consistent with sound fiscal] practice. 

The Federal Government has, as you know, assisted colleges in the 
construction of housing facilities for a decade. It has done so by 
lending Federal funds at rates of interest below those which the 
Federal Government itself must pay. This administration regards 
such a practice as one that is in conflict with sound fiscal policy. The 
President set forth his views on this issue very clearly in the messages 
that accompanied his vetoes of two housing bills at the last session 
of Congress. In S. 1017 we have developed a program that is con- 
sistent with the administration’s fiscal policy, that would provide con- 
tinued assistance in college housing, and that would, for the first time 
in our history, provide assistance in the construction of all central 
oe of higher education facilities. 

his program, combined with the contribution of various other 
Federal programs designed to meet needs for specialized and research 
facilities, can be expected to meet the essential needs of the Nation’s 
Colleges and universities which they themselves cannot meet. 


MAJOR CRISIS FACING COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, I would like to return to the statement 
I make at the outset. The colleges and universities of this country 
face a major crisis. We have placed before you a program that will 
make a substantial contribution toward meeting this crisis. The 
longer we delay, the less chance there will be to deal with this prob- 
lem in an intelligent manner; the more certain it will become that we 
will have to deal with it in a wasteful manner after much of the dam- 
age has been done. 

I plead with this committee to do everything possible to deal with 
this problem at this session of the Congress. We just cannot afford 
to wait until the next session. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, my conviction along that particular line 
grows out of not only the observations that I have had the opportu- 
nity of making in my present position, but out of my own experience in 
the field of higher education. 

I also want to say that I certainly do not have any dogmatic views 
relative to the details of the plan which we have submitted, and which 
is embodied in S. 1017. I do think, considering the facts that confront 
us at the present time, it does provide a feasible way for making a 
rather substantial contribution to dealing with this problem. 
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As I indicated before, I will be very happy to respond to the ques- 
tions on our proposal. 
Senator YarsoroveH. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Are there any 
questions ? 
GUARANTEE OF BONDS 


Senator Crark. I would like to ask a couple of questions, if I may. 

First, Dr. Flemming, with respect to the guarantee of the bonds of 
private institutions, I “think some little time ago you took issue with 
my statement that the guarantee problem would be no more effective 
in decreasing the interest rate than te FHA guarantee has been in the 
housing field. 

I had the feeling that actually you are not going to get the money 
much cheaper for these institutions from Federal guarantee than you 
would without it, and I think you felt at that time that you would. 

I wonder if you have any further comments in that area? 

Secretary Fiemine. Senator Clark, I appreciate the fact that the 
issue that you have raised is a very valid one. Our discussion, I think, 
took place in connection with our proposal for elementary and second- 
ary school construction. 

Senator Ciark. Yes, but would not the same principle apply ? 

Secretary Fitemmrine. Certainly the same issue is relevant, as far as 
this proposal is concerned. I think if we can start at this point, for- 
getting what the impact might be on the interest rates, at least the 
Federal guarantee for the bonds issued by the private institutions 
would make those bonds more marketable than would otherwise be the 
case. 


Now, whether it would have an impact on the interest rate is open 
to debate. 

Our people did contact the administrators of some of our institu- 
tions of higher education, and this inquiry simply asked for their 
judgment, and that is really all you can get at the present time. 


EFFECT ON INTEREST RATES 


As to what effect the Federal loan guarantee might have on the 
interest rate, I think that a composite of their views was it might have 
the effect of pushing the rate down by one-half of a percent, not more 
than that, probably, although some suggested three-quarters. 

I suppose the range of opinion would run somewhere between a 
quarter and three-quarters. I don’t think I should press on that par- 
ticular point, because, frankly, I recognize that it is a subject of judg- 
ment either way. 

I do think that it would be worthwhile to get some experience along 
that line, and see what the effect might be, or what effect it might 
have. In quite a number of instances, “people would probably be more 
willing to purchase the bonds if they knew the Federal Government 

was guaranteeing them 100 percent, as contrasted with the situation 
where the institution was the only backer of the bond. 

Senator CrarK. Our experience in the housing field has been that 
the FHA rate seems to fluctuate up and down pretty radically, de- 
pending on the status of the money market at the time, and that when 
you combine the discount and the interest rate that it isn’t really a 
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very cheap bargain, even though the U.S. Government is practically 
guaranteeing it. 

It may well be the situation would be different with colleges, so all 
I can say is it is a matter where I think really, nobody knows. 

Now, I will ask you this, and your contacts with higher education 
are undoubtedly both wider and deeper than mine, and I have been 
talking with some of them, but I have not contrived much enthusiasm 
for this plan, have you? 


PROBLEM FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Secretary Ftemmina. Well, I think it does vary. 

I think I can see where this plan could be a considerable help to 
private institutions. As far as the public institutions are concerned, 
they run up against the same problem in connection with borrowing 
under our plan as they would in connection with your bill. I mean it 
is a common problem there. I have done some thinking about this, 
and I have had the feeling that possibly we could suggest an amend- 
ment to our proposal whic ch will be of some help to the public institu- 
tions. 

It is difficult to determine just how many situations there are where 
it would be difficult for the public institutions to participate on a bor- 
rowing program. 

Of course, the experience with the housing program indicates that 
whatever difficulties they had, they were able to surmount them in one 
way or another. 

But, nevertheless, I do not feel that this is something that we should 
be dogmatic about and say “Well, there aren’t any legal restrictions, 
and they can surmount any of the other restrictions that exist.” 

For that reason, personally, I would be entirely agreeable to an 
amendment to the bill which will provide, in effect, for holding in 
escrow any amount of funds for which a public institution could 
qualify under the bill, except for its legal inability to borrow at the 
time that it makes application. I think that a provision of that 
kind should be limited to educational institutions that can convince 
the Commissioner of: Education that they are unable, by reason of 
legal restrictions on incurring of debt by the institutions, to borrow 
the amount covered by their : applic ation: and I think they ought also 
to give reasonable assurance that they will diligently seek State legis- 
lative action, or whatever legal action is necessary, to remove the legal 
restriction. The amount in escrow, for example, might be held for a 
period up to 3 years following the time the : application is made. Of 
course it could not be for longer than 5 years, because the authority 
expires in that time. 


Senator Crark. I will yield to Senator Javits, because he wants to 
ask one question. 


LOANS FOR BOTH ACADEMIC AND NONACADEMIC FACILITIES 


Senator Javrrs. Do I understand that this same scheme will displace 
the loans for housing now extended to colleges under the Housing 


Act? 
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Secretary Ftemmrne. It has been our thought, Senator Javits, that 
this approach could apply to both the academic and nonacademic fa- 
cilities. In other words, they could apply to residential buildings as 
well as to libraries, classrooms, and so forth. 

Senator Javirs. Well, to be realistic, it is much more likely we 
should do something about college housing then about this. Would 
you think of giving college housing a consideration, that. because he 
says he doesn’t like that scheme and he likes this one ¢ 

Secretary Fiemmine. The President, of course, in his two veto 
messages last year, indicated very clearly his convictions as to the 
method of financing that is involved in the college housing program at 
the present time. As you know, of course, that bill also extended it 
to academic facilities. Now I am aware of the fact that as of the 
present time an amendment has been added to the housing bill that is 
pending in the Senate that would provide, I think, $500 million over 
a period of 2 years, or $250 million a year, for college housing. Of 
course, that bill also contains other provisions which the President has 
objected to from time to time, in connection with his consideration of 
the housing bills that have come to him. 


APPLICATIONS FOR COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 


I would say this: It is my understanding that quite a number of ap- 
lications have piled up over a period of the last few months, and if, 
in the consideration of a bill such as this one, this committee wanted 
to give consideration to the possibility of taking care of the applica- 
tions that are on file, and taking care of them in order to provide for 
a transitional period from the present college housing program, over 
to the kind of a program that is embodied in this bill, I think that 
there is good chance that that will be given favorable consideration. 

Senator Javirs. How much is it piled up? 

Secretary FLemmine. My understanding is that at the present time, 
they have about $237 million of applications on hand. I understand 
that normally they allow for an attrition rate of maybe 10 percent on 
the basis of past experience. So, clearly, to handle those would prob- 
ably require $225 million, something of that kind. 

Senator Javits. So that it really would be the order of magnitude, 
plus an intention to go forward with this type of legislation ? 

Secretary FLemmine. Yes. 


COMMITTEE JURISDICTION 


Senator Crark. I would like to clarify the record with Senator 
Javits, because he is not a member of the Housing Subcommittee, al- 
though he is a member of the full Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

I do not think there is any doubt at all from the testimony we took 
before the subcommittee that the entire $225 million which would be 
authorized by the bill for college dormitory housing programs would 
be snapped up at the end of a 2-year period. 
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Senator Sparkman has said on several occasions that if this com- 
mittee should come out with another and a different college financing 
and educational program, he and Senator Fulbright, whose program 
the other one is, would be only too glad to defer, to express some 
skepticism as to whether this committee would smile upon the ad- 
ministration’s plan. 

But for the record, I think it should be shown that the Bankin 
and Currency Committee would certainly give away to the Labor ail 
Public Welfare Committee if this committee comes out with a well- 
rounded, overall aid to college housing and academic facilities 
program. 

Senator Javits. But the Senator will agree with me that it is ex- 
tremely valuable to get a little idea of the outer limits here from the 
Secretary. 

Secretary Fiemmine. I think it is very valuable not only to have 
that, but to have this cross-fertilization of the two committees which 
is now taking place. 

Senator Javirrs. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary FLemmine. Thank you, sir. 


NO MEANS TEST IN S. 1017 


Senator Ciark. Mr. Chairman, could I continue with just a few 
more questions. 

Dr. Flemming, your recommendation is that S. 1017 would provide 
a first-come, first-serve basis on this money. Is that right? 

Secretary FLemmine. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, it is no complicated system that has 
been set up. 

Secretary FLemminc. No. It is like the college housing, from that 
point of view. 

Senator Ciark. So that there is no means test. If, for example, 
my opulent alma mater, Harvard, should come in and ask for a very 
large grant and apply, they would pretty well have to get it, even 
though some far less opulent college came in later and wanted some 
of the money. 

Secretary Fremmine. There is a ceiling on individual institutions, 

Senator CLark. Yes; but there is no means test, and there is no 
discretion given to the Commissioner as to “the first shall be last,” 
and so forth. 

Secretary FLEMMING (reading) : 

The aggregate payments which may be made under this section shall not 
exceed $500 million and the aggregate payments which may be made with 
respect to the bonds of any one educational institution shall not exceed $5 
million. 

That is the payment on the bonds. 

Senator Ciark. That is spread over 20 years of time? 

Secretary Ftemmine. That is correct. 

Senator Crark. But within those limits, it is first-come, first- 
served? I am not objecting to it; I think that is probably the only 
tae way you can doit. But I just wanted to be sure that is what 
you did. 
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UNIVERSITY'S PAUPER AFFIDAVIT 


Secretary FLemuine. I think so. 

There is one provision in there, Senator, just to make the record 
correct, in the bill as introduced : 
that the institution has certified that it cannot by using resources already 
available to it for financing its construction needs finance any portion of the 
development cost of such construction, for which portion it seeks debt retire- 
ment assistance under this section * * *, 

I think you can see the objective there, but we think that is worded 
a little bit more sharply than it should be worded, and we might 

rant to suggest either alternative language or the possibility “of 
dropping it. 

Senator Crark. That is what you would call, I presume, a uni- 
versity’s pauper’s affidavit. 

Secretary Fremainc. Somebody has referred to it in that way. 
Weare not wedded to that, by any means, however. 

Senator CLtark. You would be willing to modify that ? 

Secretary FLemMine. Yes. 

Senator CxLarK. Obviously, that would exclude almost all State 
universities, would it not? 

Secretary Fremmine. We would modify it. That was put in at 
the time it was drafted, but we are not wedded to it by any means, 
and we are perfectly willing to modify it. I have so testified to the 
House committee on that point, Mr. Chairman. 


FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Crark. I think, Dr. Flemming, one of the problems we 
are going to have to wrestle with is that there is a pretty wide dif- 
ference of opinion between the President and, I think, this committee, 
at least the majority of it, as to just what is fiscally responsible and 
what is not. I do not want to explore that today, because I am sure 
we disagree; but the fact remains that there are many of us who 
think it is not particularly fiscally responsible not to have a pay-as- 
you-go system if you are going to have a system of grants. Without 
wanting to involve you in an argument, if you are going to admit 
the principle of grants-in-aid, why should not the grants-in-aid be 

ivailable on a pay-as-you-go basis, calling for matching grants in 
the institution, rather than having the grant spread over a 20-year 
period where, in effect, it just. becomes a part of debt charges on long- 
term bonds? Is this not going to cost the education community a 
lot more money in the long run? 3 

Secretary Fremminc. Senator Clark, as you indicate, there are two 
schools of thought as far as that particular issue is concerned. It is 
the feeling of the administration that in view of the nature of the 
buildings, the use to which the buildings are going to be put, there is 
justification for spreading the cost over a per iod of t time, just of course, 
as we have tended to spread the cost of our public schools over a period 
of time in this country. 

It does, of course, mean that whereas the Federal Government would 
be putting in about a half a billion dollars under this proposal, it 
could spread it out over a period of time. 
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I appreciate the point of view that you have expressed, We did poms 
sider this very carefully, but felt that in this particular instance it wa 
fair to ask one or two generations to share in the cost of the Waildings 
which they in turn are going to enjoy. 


ADMINISTRATION VIEW ON GRANTS 


Senator CLark. Do you think the administration would be opposed 
to astraight matching grant bill spread over the same 20-year period, 
not increased as to the amount of the annual grant, but requiring 
straight matching with no debt transactions? The end result, of 
course, would be that the Treasury would not carry any heavier 
burden, and that the cost of the program would be drastically cut, 
although unless we upped the grants, you would not get as much in 
terms of immediate construction. 

Secretary FLremMine. I think your later point is one to which we 
would want to give very careful consideration. We feel that under 
this particular program we would be providing the incentive for the 

kind of immediate construction that we feel is needed, over a period 
of the next 4 years. If we followed the other course, as you in- 
dicate, you would not be providing the same incentive. 

Senator CLark. [am going to ask you if you would be willing to do 
one thing in the next few d: ays: explore the possibility that since there 
is such a wide diversity of opinion about how to meet this agreed 
crisis, we might not try a pilot program of matching grants for public 
institutions which would be limited to $125 million of Federal funds 
to be met by matching grants of institutions, and, if you like, phased 
over a 2, 3, 4-year period, to see whether that will not work in 
practice, as opposed to what seems to me to be a pretty complicated and 
expensive method, through bonds sold through the banking com- 
munity, of dealing with this s same problem. 

Secretary FiemMine. Senator Clark and Mr. Chairman, we, of 
course, would be very happy to respond to the request for an ‘analysis 
of a proposal of that kind, and our views on it or any others that 
the subcommittee might ask us to explore. 

Senator Cark. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Javirrs. Senator Case. 


POSSIBLE LIBERALIZATION OF S. 1017 


Senator Casr. Mr. Secretary, I understand that S. 1017 provides 
that the Federal payments to educational institutions to aid them in 
paying the principal on amounts they borrow to construct academic 
or housing facilities would be fixed at 25 percent of the principal of 
the amount borrowed by institutions and are paid to the institution by 
the Federal Government in 20 equal annual installments. I wonder 
if you have any view as to whether the administration’s view would 
be agreeable to some liberalization of those provisions, 

Secretary Fiemmine. Senator Case and members of the subcom- 
mittee, we have had experience, as I indicated to Senator Clark, in 
discussing with institutions of higher education the practical effects of 
our proposal. I am convinced of the fact, on the basis of those discus- 
sions, that our proposal in many instances would be putting a pretty 
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heavy cash burden from year to year on institutions of higher educa- 
tion. We would be willing to see that percentage increased from 25 
percent to 30 percent, and we would be willing to see a corresponding 
increase of the Federal outlay over a period of years from $500 million 
to $600 million. 

Also, Senator Case, right along that line, questions have been raised 
from time to time as to whether or not we were going to be insistent on 
payments being spread out over 20 years. That grows out of the 
fact that we suggested 25 percent over a period of 20 years. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that we would not only be willing 
to see that 25 percent increased to 30 percent, but we would also be 
perfectly willing to have the law worded in such a way that the pay- 
ments, as far as the Federal Government is concerned, could be spread 
out over any period of time from 20, say, up to 35. I do not know that 
we should go beyond the 35. I do not think that that would be 
necessary. But we would be perfectly willing to spread it from the 
20 to the 35, and we would be willing to go from the 25 to 30 percent. 

I have taken a look at some typical cases on the basis of a 30 years as 
over against a 25 percent figure, and it certainly does have an effect 
on the amount of cash that the institution would have to find each 
year. Frankly, from that point of view, it brings it much closer in 
terms of its practical effect to the college housing program, partic- 
ularly if you spread it over 35 years. 

Of course, if you spread it Just over 20 years, then it has an effect of 
driving the net interest rate down considerably under what the college 
housing program would be. 


SAVINGS THROUGH REDUCED INTEREST RATES 


Senator Case. Do you have any calculation about what the saving 
would be, if it were expressed in terms of reduced interest rates. 

Secretary Fiemminc. Yes. Let me give you one illustration here. 

Take the case of a million-dollar loan. In this particular instance, I 
am thinking in terms of a public institution as contrasted with a pri- 
vate institution. 

I think it would be fair to say that probably they could finance at 
4.5 percent on the basis of the current situation. This is a public in- 
stitution that can issue tax-exempt bonds. I will give you one with a 
private institution a little later on, which would be at a higher rate. 

If it worked out on that particular basis, the annual cost to the in- 
stitution would be about $61,876. The net effective institutional rate 
would be 2.1. If that were spread out over 35 years, if the loan 
agreement were for 35 years, the institution would pay each year 
$48,699, and the net effective institutional rate would be 3.2. 

Under the college housing program as I understand it, on July 1 
the rate there would go to 3.5 percent, approximately. So under that 
program, the annual cost to the institution would be about $50,000 a 
year, and the rate would be 3.5 percent. So you can see that under 
our proposal as modified, assuming a 30 percent grant as contrasted 
with 25 percent, if the loan agreement were for 20 years, the institution 
would be paying about $11,000 more a year than it pays under the 
college housing program; but its net effective interest rate would be 
2.1, which, of course, is considerably below anything that it has been 
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able to get under college housing. On the other hand, if it spread it 
out over 35 years, which is the approximate period of the college 
housing loans, then it would be paying about $1,500 less a year, and 
the interest rate would be 3.2, whereas under the college housing, it 
would be paying about $50,000, and the interest rate would be 3.5. 

Now let me take one at 514 percent, and then I will take one at 514. 
But the 514 rests back on this: the possibility that a private institu- 
tion might be able to borrow at 5 percent, and then would pay a quar- 
ter of a percent service charge on the guarantee. Our bill does not 
state the service charge percentage, but it is my understanding that 
that is common practice in the Government, to charge a quarter of a 
percent; so I am including that in what the institution would have 
to pay. 

SERVICE CHARGE PERCENTAGE 


Senator Crark. Actually, much of FHA is one-half of 1 percent. 
We are trying to get it down to a quarter on a permissive basis, on the 
basis of a new bill. 

Secretary Ftemmine. If there were any possibility that this would 

o over a quarter, I would suggest that that be written into the law, 
fixed at a quarter of a percent, because it seems to me that that is 
perfectly reasonable. 

But take a situation now where it is again a million-dollar loan, and 
the Federal Government would be putting up $300,000. The interest 
rate would be 514, including the cas tuaeth of 1 percent service charge, 
On a 20-year option, the annual cost to the institution would be 
$66,961. The net effective institutional rate would be 2.9 under those 
circumstances. 

Senator CLark. $66,000 includes a principal payment, as well as the 
interest. 

Secretary FLemmiune. Yes, that is right. When I give the annual 
costs, I am always including retirement of principal spread out over 
that 20-year period, plus interest. 

If they spread that out over 35 years, then the annual cost would be 
$54,452, and the net effective interest rate would be 4.1 under the col- 
lege housing loan ; again, it would be $50,000 at 3.5. So that gives you 
a comparison between the private and the public. 


EFFECT ON GIFTS. AND BEQUESTS 


Senator Case. I have another point, Mr. Secretary. S. 1017 pro- 
vides that if an institution elects to accelerate repayment of a loan 
made for the purpose of constructing authorized facilities under the 
Act, the Federal payments would either be substantially reduced or 
completely discontinued. 

As you know, this provision of the bill has been criticized by spokes- 
men. for the colleges and universities on the ground that is would tend 
to discourage the making of gifts and grants through bequests, ap- 
propriations, and otherwise, to pay off the loan in advance. Have 
you given any consideration to possible modification of this provi- 
sion ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Senator Case, I have had that objection 
voiced to me. Personally, I think it is a valid objection. It seems 
to me that the bill should be cleaned up so as to make sure of the faet 
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that it cannot be interpreted in that way, because it certainly does 
not make good sense for the Federal Govrenment to enter into an 
arrangement of this kind—let me again assume that it is a million- 
dollar Joan, let me go back to the institution that I used to head, and 
let’s assume that our institution borrowed a million dollars in order 
to put up a unit of a science building. Then, about a year after we 
borrowed the million dollars, somebody in a will left us a bequest of 
a half a million dollars, earmarked for that particular purpose. I 
do not care whether it is for that particular purpose or not, but in 
order to make my point, I will assume that. 

Certainly it would not make good sense for the Federal Govern- 
ment to say to Ohio Wesleyan University, “You can’t pay off the half 
million dollars of the loan without losing the amount of money that 
the Federal Government said it was willing to put up.” 


LOAN REPAYMENTS IN ADVANCE 


So, as far as I am concerned, I think that the bill should be written 
in such a way as to make is clear that colleges and universities can 
pay off portions of the loan in advance at any time, and that under 
these circumstances the Federal payments should continue up to the 
point that the loan has been retired. Once the loan has been retired, 
then the Federal payments would stop, even though they were stop- 
ping short of what had been the original understanding. 

Let me take this million dollars again, under that situation and 
under the suggestion that I have made in response to your question. 
The institution would get $300,000 over a period of, let’s say, 20 years. 
Now let’s assume that after the institution had received $200,000 from 
the Federal Government, because of a bequest or a gift or something 
of that kind, the loan was completely paid off. Well, then the Federal 
payments would stop; the institution would not get the full $300,000. 

If, on the other hand, a half million was paid on it or $750,000 was 
paid on it, then those Federal payments would continue until such 
time as the loan had been completely retired. Then the Federal pay- 
ments would stop. I think that could be drafted. 

Senator Ciark. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Case. Yes. 


CALLABLE FEATURES IN LOANS 


Senator CiarK. I would like the time to address a joint question to 
Senator Case and Dr. Flemming. 

In effect, are you not suggesting that we put a callable feature into 
these loans, and is this not going to have a real effect on their market- 
ability ? 
~ You can remember only a sort while ago when the Government put 
a callable feature into its Government bonds, and this caused quite 
an uproar in the market. I wonder whether, if you have an anticipa- 
tory provision such as you suggest in there, you are not going to have 
some very real difficulties in marketing a 20-year bond which might 
turn out to be a 2-year bond. 

Senator Case. I am not suggesting that they do the financing that 
way. It just seemed to be desirable to have the bill so developed as 
to’ permit an institution that wanted to pay off the debt, all things 
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being equal, and if in its original financing they decided to do that, 
they could do it. 


Senator CLarK. Doctor, I wonder what your advisers would think 
about that. 

Secretary FLemMine. Senator Clark, I think your point is a valid 
one. Certainly this is a point that w ould enter into the negotiation 
of the loan agreement. My only point is that if it is possible to 
negotiate a loan agreement which enables the institution to accelerate 
the payment on principal, certainly there should not be anything in 
this law which would penalize the institution if it were able to work 
out a loan agreement of that kind, and then if, by some good fortune, 
it were able to accelerate the payment. 

In other words, I do not envision a situation where, if the institu- 
tion accelerated the payment, the Federal Government would auto- 
matically stop making their payments. It seems to me the only time 
that the Federal Government should stop making payments is when 
the loan has been completely repaid. 

Senator Casr. My colleague is much more experienced in these mat- 
ters than I; but bond rates go up, and they go down, too; and there 
are occasions when refinancing would be desirable. I think we ought 
to provide for it if we could, although I agree with you as to your 
original point. Now, it seems most desirable for lenders to get assur- 
ance that they are going to get 5 percent for 50 years, and so forth. 
It might turn the other w ay. 

Senator CLark. They are afraid interest rates might go down next 
year. 

SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


Senator Casr. Yes. 

I think, Mr. Secretary, that is all the questions I had on your im- 
mediate testimony. You have made several points here, if I may 
just run them over. 

The one we have just discussed, on amendment to permit accelera- 
tion if that seemed desirable without loss of the Federal benefit is one. 
The liberalization of provisions of S. 1017 of the 25 to 35 percent of 
principal, and from 20 to 35 annual installments is another. There 
was another you made earlier in answer to questions, I think, of Sena- 
tor Javits, and Senator Clark, too. One related to the position that 
you take, and the administration in your judgment would take, on con- 
tinuing the housing loan program at least to the extent of taking care 
of available applications is another, and I think the most helpful 
one, inasmuch as it takes care of the roughly $225 million which are 
now pending, as you figure the pending applications would be if they 
finally came down to actuality then, the other is on the question of 
permitting funds that the Federal Government might provide here 
to be held in escrow to permit institutions now affected by debt lim- 
itations to use their best efforts to get rid of them. 

Those points we'have made, which are in effect a liberalization of 


the program as it came up originally, represented by the form of 
the bill S. 1017. 
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COLLEGE HOUSING 


Secretary Fiemminec. That is correct, Senator Case. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, to the members of the subcom- 
mittee, that. we would be very glad to work with the subcommittee in 
drafting amendments that would carry out the suggestions that I have 
made. On the college housing, I recognize the practicalities of that 
particular situation. As I say, I think that if there were included 
in a bill such as the one that is pending before you at the present 
time, S. 1017, an authorization of, let’s say, $225 million, in order to 
take care of the applications pending, let’s say on a date such as June 
1, 1960, this would be acceptable to the administration. It would be 
acceptable on the ground that it would provide time for phasing 
from the college housing program into the broader program that 
is involved in S. 1017. 

I would certainly urge this committee to give consideration to 
such a possibility. I do not think that it is unknown to any of us 
that there are other provisions in the housing bill, whether you take 
a look at the House version or the version that has been reported 
by the Senate committee, that conceivably might be unacceptable 
to the executive branch. I just say that on the basis of the history 
of housing legislation. 

It seems to me that if the suggestion that I have just made were 
followed, it would provide more insurance for the handling of the 
present applications under the college housing program than would 
otherwise be the case. I recognize the contribution that this pro- 
gram has made. I concur with Senator Clark in the feeling that 
certainly the time has come for the Federal Government to stop say- 
ing that the only thing we are interested in is providing people with 
places to eat and sleep, and that the time has come for us to give 
consideration to the really serious situation that confronts our in- 
stitutions of higher education in the area of academic facilities. 
But I do think that a great deal can be said for dealing with both 
phases of the problem in the manner which we have suggested. 

I recognize that if S. 1017 should be passed in some form, it would 
take a little while to get it under way. It seems to me that if a pro- 
vision for phasing from the college housing program into this pro- 
gram were included in this bill, it would make good sense. But I do 
want to make perfectly clear the fact that we feel that it should be 
limited to the applications on hand, say, as of June 1; and it is my 
understanding that an authorization of around $225 million would 
take care of that. 

SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS 


Just one administrative point: Under those circumstances, in order 
to make sure that the phasing worked out effectively, I would suggest 
that the authorization go to the Secretary of HEW, but. with the pro- 
vision that. the administration of this college housing part of it re- 
main with HHFA, which I think could be done without presenting 
any practical difficulties. 

Then, in the second place, we are very willing to have the commit- 
tee give consideration to the possibility of liberalizi: g the »~onnt that 
the Federal Government is willing to put into this proposed $2 bil- 
lion construction program. In other words, that the Federal Gov- 
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ernment put in $600 million as contrasted with our initial proposal of 
$500 million, you accomplish that by increasing the percentage from 
25 percent to 30 percent. 

hen also, we are willing, as I brought out in response to the ques- 
tion raised by Senator Clark, to work out something which would 
an the ere institution that is really up against a real prob- 
em. I think the principle of saying to the public institution, “All 
right, you file your application, and it will be acted upon just as 
though you had the authority, and then we will set aside the amount 
of money to which you would be entitled over a period of 3 years 
from the date of the approval of the application, with the understand- 
ing that in that period of time you will endeavor to eliminate these 
legal barriers,”’—as I suggested earlier, I do not think that is an im- 
practical proposition, because the public institutions were able to work 
out ways of getting around the legal difficulties in connection with 
college housing. 

Then also, I do feel that we should draft the bill in such a way 
that if an institution can negotiate a loan agreement which gives it 
the opportunity to accelerate under certain conditions, it be permitted 
to accelerate the payment of principal without jeopardizing the Fed- 
eral grant, but with the understanding that the Federal grant will end 
when the loan has been repaid. 


EVALUATION AFTER YEAR’S EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Chairman, may I just say this: I apreciate, as Senator Clark 
pointed out, that there are a good many proposals pending before 
the committee. I certainly recognize the sincerity with which these 
various proposals have been advanced. We are in a position where 
certainly it is fair to say that the executive and legislative branches 
recognize the existence of an urgent need. 

I feel that the proposal that we have placed before the Congress 
does provide us with the opportunity of getting started, at least, in 
the direction of dealing with the academic facilities, and also enables 
us to continue to be of help on the housing side. Someone will say 
that this will lead to certain results. I might take issue with him. 
But both of us would be in a position where we are not quite sure, 
because we have not had experience with this type of a program. If 
it is possible for the legislative and executive branches to reach a meet- 
ing of minds on this kind of a program, I would urge that it be done 
and then, after a year of experience, it can be evaluated, and we ean 
see what the results have been—or of 2 years of experience, whatever 
seems to be most practical. 

But I am very conscious of this 1964 situation. I think people who 
talk about the 1970 situation render a real service, because that is going 
to be very serious. But the thing that impresses me is that 1964 is 
going to present us with a very serious situation, because at least. a 
million more will be in our institutions of higher education. Of 
course, my feeling is we will get them in somehow or other; but they 
may be there under very undesirable conditions. . As I indicated, we 
will go into some kind of a crash program which will be wasteful, 
which will be unsatisfactory, just as our crash programs following 
World War IT were wasteful and unsatisfactory. If we let this ses- 
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sion of Congress go by without doing anything in this area, then we 
are up to the place where you cannot get anything underway before 
the fall of 1961, and then you are just 2 or 3 years away, and we are 
almost sure to get a crash program. 

Of course, as you can see, I have had further discussions within 
the executive branch, in an effort to see what can be done to meet some 
of the points that have been made as our program has been considered. 
I have suggested certain things that I think can be done which, I think, 
would improve our program. I just hope we can get started, Mr. 
Chairman. That is my only feeling. 

Senator Yarnorovcn. Do you have any further questions ? 


ACCUMULATION OF NEEDS 


Senator CiarK. I have just one comment, Doctor. I share your 
sense of urgency, but actually, to be bipartisan about it you and I and 
an awful lot of other people have known that this problem was of a 
critical nature for at least the last 10 or 12 years, because the kids were 
actually born. I am prepared to take some share of the blame my- 
self that nothing has been done. But it does seem a tragic thing to me 
that. we never had a recommendation of the Administration in this 
field until last year. 

I do not blame you for that. I always keep saying we would not 
have had any proposition. at all if you had not become Sec retary of 
HEW. And Iam not trying to place political blame. But we should 
have done something about this at least 10 years ago, should we not ? 

Secretary Fresrminc. There is no doubt in my mind but that as a 
nation, we knew that we were up against a serious problem immedi- 
ately following World War IT; and all we had to do was to project 
our birth rates and project this ine reasing trend in the direction of a 
larger percentage of high school graduates going to college, to know 
that we were going to be up against a difficult situation. 

I agree, it seems to me that this is one of the problems in this par- 
ticular area, to identify these areas of need, and then to get agree- 
ment on some method that will get us started in the direction of 
dealing with it. 

For example, if an approach of this kind could have been started 
X number of years ago, at least we would have had some experience 
and would not have to speculate as to whether or not it would work 
or would not work. 

Senator Cxark. Actually, it is political lag which is the great 
curse of our democracy. I am not prepared to take responsibility 
for it, myself, and I do not believe that you are responsible for it. 
But if you can identify a problem early and go ahead with it, it is a 
little help in getting the solution, of course 

Secretary Fremmine. I appreciate, as I indicated, the opportunity 
of working with this committee on it. I know that the period between 
now and when the plans call for adjournment of the Congress is rather 
short. But I think it is long enough to get some action, in view of the 
now general recognition of the need for urgent action. 
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EXAMPLE OF LOAN PROVISION 


Senator Yarsoroven. Mr. Secretary, I have a question or two. 

In your statement, you state as a typical case, if a school or college 
were granted a million-dollar loan, the Federal Government would 
put in $250,000 of that ¢ 

Secretary FLemmine. Yes. Mr. Chairman, if the committee should 
accept my suggestion of holding that to 30 percent, that $250,000 
would become $300,000. 

Senator Yarnoroven. Let’s s just stay with the bill as it is at present. 
If the college needed a million dollars to build a library or a class- 
room building, the Federal Government would put up $250,000. 

Secretary FLtemmine. That is right. 

Senator YarsoroucH. But under your explanation as given there 
and under the bill, they would put up that in 20 equal annual in- 
stallments. They would put up on that $250,000 only $12,500 the first 
year. 

Secretary Ftemmine. That is correct. 

Senator YarsoroueH. And $12,500 the next. 

Secretary FLemMinea. That is correct. 

Senator YarsoroucH. When you build a million dollar building, 
you have to pay the contractor then, have you not? The college has to 

raise the million dollars. So if the Federal Government lends its 
$250,000, the college still has to go borrow the million dollars. 


INTEREST AND DEBT RETIREMENT 


Secretary Ftemmine. Mr. Chairman, this whole proposal rests back 
on the assumption that the institution, in order to build, let’s say, as 
you indicate, the library, would borrow a million dollars; and then, 
that the Federal Government would make a grant to the institution in 
the amount under the bill, of one-fourth of the face amount of the 
loan, that to be used to help the institution pay interest and retire the 
loan. 

Senator YarsoroucH. But if that is not granted, though, that mil- 
lion-dollar loan the first year is granted only $12,500, is it not? 

Secretary Fiemmrne. That. is correct. As I indicated to you, the 
institution, depending on what the interest rate might be, and so on, 
just to take a figure—— 

Senator YarsoroucH. That is 114 percent, is it not? 

Senator Ciark. Actually, it is only a part of the debt charges. 

Secretary FLemarnc. That is right. 

Senator Yarsnoroucn. In other words, if we take, for example, Mr. 
Secretary you point out, and have forcibly here, the need for doing 
something about this, and that we need $9 billion, the colleges need 
$9 billion before 1965 to expand the plant, to take care of this million 
more students than they now have, who will be knocking at the col- 
lege doors for admission in 1965. That is correct, is it not, briefly 
stated ? 

Secretary Ftemmine. That is right. 

Senator YarsoroucH. And that the colleges themselves, through all 
of their actual experience and forecasts of : any future performance, 
will not be able to raise over $6 billion of that.? 

Secretary FLEMMING. That i is correct. 
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AMOUNT OF FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


Senator YarsoroueH. And that we must find $3 billion from other 
places to fill it. 

Under this proposed measure that you advocate here, with a total 
of $500 million in grants to aid them, : and payable at the rate you have 
set out here of 114 percent a year, in 4 years, at 1965, the Federal 
Government will hi ave paid $125 million; is that correct { 

Secretary FLemminc. Wait a minute. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You will be paying this whole $500 million 
the first year. Well, maybe it is less than that. 

Secretary FLemminc. We pay one-fourth per year, providing $500 
million a year we would pay one-fourth—no. It would be one- 
twentieth. You would pay to the colleges one-twentieth. 

Senator YarBorouGH. $5 million, is it not? 

Secretary Fiemmine. No. 

Senator YARBorouGH. No, it would be $2.5 million the first year, 
$2,500,000; is that right ? 

Secretary FLemmMine. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, we estimated that under this bill, which of course 
we submitted in 1960, so we assumed that it. would pass in 1960, would 
begin to be operative in fiscal 1961. And we assumed that in this 
period of time, or in 1961, we would spend $7 million; 1962, $12,300,- 
000 ; 1963, $17,900,000 ; and 1964, $23,500,000; and that it would taper 
at that point. 

Senator YarsoroucH. But in your statement you gave a typical case 
of 20 equal payments. 

Secretary FLemminc. That is right. 

Senator Yarporoucu. If we took it at 20 equal payments, the $500 
million was the very maximum. Assume that the colleges all borrowed 
the maximum amount and got the maximum grants the first year, then 
the maximum amount in the year would be $25 million, would it not, 
one-twentieth of your $500 million ? 

Secretary FLemmine. That is right. 


FEDERAL GRANT: $125 MILLION IN 5 YEARS 


Senator Yarsoroven. So that if you put it down at the very 
maximum amount, this first 5 years by 1965, when the colleges must 
have these facilities built, the Government would be spending, under 
this, $125 million out of that $3 billion that the colleges have to find 
from noncollege sources, having used up all of the private investment 
loan and other sources they have of $6 billion. Is that not correct? 
When it comes to actually laying the money on the line, under your 
bill the Federal Government would put up in 5 whole years only 
$125 million of that $3 billion needed. 

Senator CLark. Pretty nearly all of which would have to be used 
for interest. purposes. 

Senator YarsorouGH. I want to say, Dr. Flemming, you have made 
a very dramatic statement of this situation; but I think the bill the 
administration has come up with asa solution has practically nothing. 

Secretary Fremminc. Mr. Chairman, if I may very respectfully 
take issue with that, I do not think it is fair on your part to confine 
the Federal payment to 5 years, when we have made a proposal that 
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the Federal Government obligate itself to making the payment of 
half a billion dollars over a period of 20 years. It seems to me that 
that is the figure that is the only fair figure to present, in terms of the 
Federal Government is willing to do. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I do not think it is fair for the Federal 
Government to say, “We are putting up a half a million here,” and 
then have releases put out that we are putting up $500 million, creat- 
ing the public impression that $500 million is going to be put up 
right now, when this is to be spread over 20 years of time, over half 
of a generation. 

1 think that when it comes to fairness here, when you say these 
colleges have to have $3 billion in 5 years and that cannot be found 
from any existing sources, and that this is one of the greatest na- 
tional emergencies we have, but the Federal Government will put up 
only $125 million of it, that is an utter failure to meet one of the most 
pressing problems now before the American people, and one of the 
most pressing from the point of view of our survival as a nation. 


$500 MILLION OVER 20 YEARS 


Secretary FLemmine. Mr. Chairman, I think in all fairness to me 
you should recognize that I have never talked about putting up a 
half a billion dollars in 1 year. I have always said it would be a half 
a billion dollars spread over a period of 20 years, from the time I 
first presented this program well over a year ago. This program has 
been pending before the Congress well over a year, and this is the 
irst time that any committee of the Senate has even given it con- 
sideration. When presenting it, I made it perfectly clear that the 
half a billion dollars would be spent over a period of 20 years. 

I also made it perfectly clear at that time that it was designed to 
help in the financing of $2 billion worth of construction. 

The other bill that is pending before this committee provides for 
what? Loan authority of $125 million. The Federal Government 
would not be putting up anywhere near that amount of money, as far 
as cash is concerned. The only thing that the Federal Government 
is going to have to put out, as far as cash is concerned, is the difference 
between what it has to borrow money for and the interest rate that 
would be paid by the institutions. 

I submit to you that the proposal that we have put before this com- 
mittee is a far more generous, far more liberal proposal than the other 
proposal, and is better designed to deal with the practical situation 
that confronts the country at the present time. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICY 


Senator YarsorouecH. Of course, Mr. Secretary, the committee is 
always glad to have your views; and I do not intend to say that you 
personally had made speeches saying that the half a billion dollars was 
being put out to bea Gaieatemeh charge at that time. 

Secretary Fiexine. Well, no one else has. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I just point out the general policy of the 
Administration, adding up expenditures over a period of years as it 
did on GI bill now pending in the House. 
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Secretary Fremmine. I do not know anything about that. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. But they are trying to create the impression 
publicly that what. is to be spent over a number of years is the ex- 
pense to be expended in 1 year. I was not speaking of you person- 
ally, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary FLemMinG. I appreciate that. But, Mr. Chairman, I 
know of no one connected with this Administration that has tried to 
create the impression that we were putting up a proposal for spend- 
ing a half a billion in 1 year. When this proposal was first an- 
nounced, I had a special press conference on it. I have carefully put 
before the press all of the details that I have been putting before this 
committee at the present time,-and I have not read a single story in 
the newspaper or in any magazine suggesting that we were proposing 
a half a billion dollars in 1 year. They have all pointed out that 
we have provided for spreading the cost over a period of 20 years. 


FEDERAL OFFER AS INCENTIVE 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in response to Senator Case’s question, I have 
indicated a willingness on the part of the executive branch to step that 
25 percent up to 30 percent, which would be $600 million. Going back 
to the days when I was running an educational institution, I can as- 
sure you that if the Federal Government came along and said, “If 
you incur the indebtedness of a million dollars, over a period of 20 
years we will be willing to put up $300,000 of the costs that will be 
involved in financing that particular debt,” I could certainly use that 
as an Incentive to go out and get additional funds to help me finance. 
This would accelerate the construction of building. I can think of at 
least two buildings on our campus as to which that would have ac- 
celerated the construction immediately, instead of having to sit 
around and wait for 3, 4, or 5 years on it. 

This is an opportunity, it seems to me, for the Government to ac- 
celerate in a practical way the construction of buildings that otherwise 
are not. going to be constructed until long past the emer gency that 
confronts the Nation at the present time. 

I submit to you that there is a direct relationship between what 
we have proposed and what I said in the earlier statements. 

This would bring about the construction of $2 billion worth of facili- 
ties. That leaves a gap of about. a billion dollars. But that gap of a 
bilhon dollars, we feel, will be met by other programs that the execu- 
tive branch is sponsoring. 

As you well know, the Hill-Burton program does grant assistance 
to some educational institutions in the construction of buildings that 
they need. 

Just the other day I went. before the House Committee on Foreign 
and Interstate Commerce and suggested a grant program for the 
construction of teaching facilities for medical schools. We have in 
effect, as you know, a program for the construction of research facili: 
ties of medical schools. There are other similar programs that affeet 
the institutions of higher edueation. We think that they would make 
provision for the additional billion dollars. 
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But if the Congress would only give the institutions of higher edu- 
cation a chance to demonstrate whether or not a proposal of this kind 
would accelerate the construction of facilities, I am convinced that 
they would demonstrate to the Congress that it would accelerate. I am 
just hoping that we do not have to ‘debate whether it would accelerate 
it or not, but give it a chance to see whether or not it would accelerate 
it. 

By putting in far less money, we have certainly accelerated the con- 
struction of ‘housing facilities over a period of the last 10 years, and 
that involves, proportionately speaking, less money than is involved 
in this proposition. 

I think 1f you would give them a chance, you would find that they 
will respond. Some may say it is a modest program. I am not going 
to take issue with that. The only thing I take issue with is the state- 
ment that it would not make a substantial contribution. It may be a 
modest progr am, but it is a program, and it is a program of i 
and not. discussion. That is why I advocate it as vigorously as I do. 


VETOES OF HIGHER EDUCATION BILLS 


Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Secretary, I commend you for your ad- 
vocacy of higher education in this country. As one that has spoken on 
the Senate floor for the 3 years I have been there and who has voted 
for aids to higher education, only to see the Administration veto bills 
year after year, veto bills solely on the ground that there was some 
aid for higher education in them, it is encouraging to see someone in 
the Administration speak up for higher education, and I commend 
any effort you make to aid the educ: ational opportunities of the youth 
of this country 

Secretary Firsonne. Mr. Chairman, to my knowledge the only 
bills that have been vetoed that involved aid to higher education were 
the housing bills which proposed the extension of the housing pro- 
gram to ac: cademic facilities. The President vetoed those on fiscal 
grounds, and in so doing called attention to the fact that in February 
1959 he submitted a program which was designed to be of assistance in 
the area of academic and nonacademic fac ilities, and in a manner con- 
sistent. with his fiscal policy. I know no other bills that have been 
vetoed which would have represented aid to higher education. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Those bills that were vetoed had aid to higher 
education in the form of loans for the building of buildings on the 
‘ampuses. 

Secretary FLemminc. That is right. And the President very defi- 
nitely indicated why he was vetoing - them; and he proposed an alterna- 
tive to the Congress. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. It was tweedledum and tweedledee, Mr. Sec- 
retary, saying, “It is over in this bill, so veto it, because it should have 
been over in another bill.” 

Secretary Firemuina. All I say is that I respect the President’s 
judgment as to what constitutes sound fiscal policy. He placed it on 
that particular ground, at the same time calling attention to the fact 
that he had a proposal which would provide assistance in both the 
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academic and nonacademic areas. I am delighted that this committee 
is now considering this proposal that was submitted i in February 1959. 
Senator YArsoroucn. And we were passing the bills, we had bills 
on the floor, passing them, and were passing them years before. 
Secretary Ftemminc. The committee could have gone into a con- 
sideration of this bill as early as February 1959. 


Senator YArnorovcen. I do not believe either of us will convince 
the other. 


Secretary FLeEmmMinG. No, I guess not. 

Senator Yarsoroven. So maybe we ought to get on with the cost of 
education. I will not be convinced that the vetoing of the bills was 
justified, and I could not convince you that the vetoing was not justi- 
fied. 

Senator Clark. 

CONFLICT OVER FISCAL POLICY 


Senator CLarKk. I would like to make one brief observation, which 
I hope will not seem to the Secretary as though I were throwing gaso- 
line on an already lighted fire. 

It seems to me that the real preblem is the question of the fiscal 
problem. I think many of us take the point of view that the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal policy has been completely irresponsible for 8 years. He 
has not been able to face up to the fact that we need billions of dollars 
more of Federal revenue in order to meet the many needs of our 
economy, including the educational situation. Instead of that, he 
signed a tax reduction bill, which took about $7 billion out of the 
revenues; and he is not today willing or prepared to recognize that we 
are going to have to get billions more dollars into the Federal Treas- 
ury if we are going to meet these needs in education and housing, and 
for highways and in a host of other places. 

This is not Secretary Flemming’s fault. But we are not going to 
get anywhere in this country unless it is perfectly clear that we have 
to either promote the growth of the economy fast enough so that the 
present tax level will produce the billions—and the fisca] and mone- 
tary policies of this Administration make that very difficult indeed— 
or else we are going to have to close some tax loopholes or raise some 
taxes. We cannot afford to let this crisis continue. 

Mr. Secretary, I give you an A mark for your sincerity; but this 
program, which is the best you have been able to persuade the Admin- 
istration to come up with, in my opinion is totally inadequate and far 
too expensive, and just results ‘in putting a great load of debt on the 
backs of our colleges which they should not be expected to bear. 

Secretary FiemMine. Mr. Chairman, as far as the broad issues of 
fiscal policy are concerned, I assume that really my colleague, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, should be up here to deal with those. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Let us not bring him, Mr. Secretary. He 
would raise the interest rates again. 

Senator Case. He ought to stay away from the funny money, too, 
I believe. 

I really think we had better get back to education and away from 
these economic and social doctrines. I think we can meet this prob- 


lem without deciding whether Dr. Galbraith or Senator Douglas is 
right. 
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FLEMMING PROPOSAL A TRANSITION PROGRAM 


Secretary Ftemmine. Mr. Chairman, all I want to say is that I have 
indicated here a willingness, under the conditions that I outlined, to 
see the committee, as a transition program, provide for another $225 
million on college housing. We have indicated a willingness here 
to see the Federal Government commit itself to the expenditure of at 
least $600 million. It would be guaranteeing, of course, a billion dol- 
lars of loans in addition to that. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Secretary, could I suggest the differences be- 
tween us are due to the fact that the Administration will not permit 
you to allow this Federal sum which you advocate to be spent in less 
than a 20-year period, and you do not want much of any of it to be 
spent in the next fiscal year, and hardly any in the fiscal year after 
that, but it is all going to be put on many years after the Administra- 
tion has gone out of office. 

This is really the rock on which I am afraid our good will in our 
efforts to find a common meeting ground break down. We do not 
want to see this put on the next generation. We would like to see the 
pay-as-you-go basis, where we put a much more significant sum up 
now and then get the revenue to lates the budget. 


SPREADING COST OVER GENERATIONS 


Secretary FLemmrne. Senator Clark, Iam a little puzzled. The bill 
that you have introduced and that you advocate—and I appreciate 
that you also asked for the drafting of another type of bill—rests 
back on the principle of spreading it out over two or three genera- 
tions. The whole college housing program that people point to with 
pride, and I think properly so, rests back on the principle of spreading 
it out two or three generations. 

This principle is not unknown to the field of education. It is 
certainly the principle that has been applied in the field of elementary 
and secondary education. 

Now I do not know why, when we are coming up with a program 
that is designed to get us off dead center on academic facilities, sud- 
denly there should be something wrong with the idea of spreading it 
out over a period of time. That is all that the Federal Government 
has done up to the present time, and we are suggesting in effect. the 
continuation of that basic philosophy, only applied to academic 
facilities. 

Maybe the day will come when the country is ready to move in 
the direction that you indicated in your testimony you would like 
to have the staff do some work on. But I submit that as of this par- 
ticular session of Congress, in all probability it is not ready to move 
in that particular direction, and why not hold to this concept of 
spreading it out over two or three generations. 

We have suggested a different approach, an approach which I think 
more realistically puts on top of the table the amount of money that 
the Federal Government is putting into the picture than the other 
approach. But we come out at almost the same point. 
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SUBSIDIZED INTEREST RATES 


As you know, one part of the President’s fiscal objection is that he 
feels that this concept of subsidized interest rates, whether applied 
to this area or other areas, is unsound, in that it means that the 
country does not normally have a true picture of just: how. much 
they are putting into these particular programs. 

Really all this is is moving away from this concept in the college 
housing field, and also in the field of academic facilities, and moving 
over to the area where the Government says, “Yes, we will help 
subsidize the loan, but we will do it with everything on top of the 
table, and with everybody being perfectly clear as to the amount. of 
money that the Federal Government is putting in.’ 

Senator CLark. And at no cost to the last Eisenhower budget. 

Secretary FLtemMine. It could have been at some cost to the last 
one. 

Senator CLtark. Not much, though. 

Secretary Fiemmine. If the program had gotten underway last 
year. 

Senator CiarKk. Not much, though. 

Secretary FLemMrine. But you are right; it moves up to $25 million 
under the original bill, and $30 million under what I have suggested. 

Senator CrarK. I do not want to quarrel with you, and I think 
much of what you say, although not all of it, is true. But the rea 
son I have got this timid little “bill is because I did not think I could 
get any thing else by the White House. 

Secretary Fremmine. Senator Clark, I agree; I think your bill is a 
little more timid than the proposal that I have up here. 

Senator CrarK. Yes, it is; you are right. 


FLEMMING BILL MORE LIBERAL THAN CLARK BILL 


Secretary Fremmine. That is right. But it has built into it this 
same concept of a subsidized interest rate, to which the President 
has taken exception in connection with two of his vetoes. 

So, really, what I have come up with here is a proposal that does 
not run into conflict with that, but which really is more liberal, more 
generous in terms of what would be available to the institutions of 
higher education than your bill. 

In commenting on yours, you have said you recognized it did not 
go very far, but at least gave us a chance to get ‘started. This is 
really what I am saying. Mine goes a little further. I know it is 
not going to run into conflict with the President's fiscal policy on 
this business of subsidized interest rates. I know that if something 
like this were passed by the Congress, we would have a good chance of 
having it accepted by the C hief Executive, who participates in the 
legislative process under our Constitution. Then, we would be at 
least started on the thing, and then consideration can be given after- 
ward to other proposals. 

Senator Crark. I would like to kick it around with you some even- 
ing when they were not taking notes on what we were saying. I also 
do not want to have the last word, but I have some hepe that, come 
next January, we will have this underway. 
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Secretary Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, I am not trying to get the 
last word, either, except to say this: I think it is fair to take note 
of the point to which the President objects—namely, the subsidized 
interest. rate—that this is not the first Administration that has ob- 
jected to the subsidized interest rate. As I recall, the Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Truman likewise objected to it. Shall 
we say that this tends to be a rather traditional Treasury point of 
view under either party ¢ 

Senator CLark. Yes, you can say that. It is all right to subsidize 
the merchant marine, but you cannot subsidize education. 

Secretary Fiemmine. Well, now, wait a minute. Of course, we 
have come up with a proposal to subsidize education, only doing it in 
a different way, putting it on top of the table where everybody can 
see it. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Mr. Secretary, I am not going to try to get 
the last word, because we have had so many last words around here. 
But the Commissioner of Education is practically squeezed out of his 
time here. I will commend you at any and all times for anything 
you do to advance higher education in this country, because I per- 
sonally think that of ‘all of our national endeavors, that is the field 
in which we need to make the greatest effort at this time. 

Secretary Ftemmine. I agree. 

Senator YArsoroven. I think we are not behind the whole world 
and not behind other nations, but lagging upon our potentialities as 
a people in failing to educate our youth; and with all of our natural 

resources, the greatest undeveloped element we have is the brain- 
power of the people of the United States. 

Thank you for all your views. 

Secretary Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, I coneur wholeheartedly in 
that statement, and I am glad to do it. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Thank you. 

Secretary FLemuine. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Yarsorougu. Commissioner Derthick, our time is nearly 
up, and we have no representation here from the minority. You have 
sent us word that you are willing to condense your statement. I 
hesitate to continue with that, but Senator Case told me he has to go, 


and urged us to go ahead; that it would be perfectly all right without 
him. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, U. S. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Commissioner Dertuick. Mr. Chairman, may I say I realize the 
hour grows late; but I do not feel at all squeezed. I think the See- 
retary has done an admirable job of interpreting this very promising 
program. 

My testimony is rather lengthy. I could condense it. I might sa 
about it that in the Office of ‘Education, with our staff working with 
me, we have, I think, made a real contribution to an understanding of 
this problem. Senator Clark, in quoting from the Secretary, also 


called attention to the kind of points that I would emphasize in my 
testimony. 
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I think I should call attention, however, to the fact that my testi- 
mony was prepared before Secretary Flemming, for the Administra- 
tion, advanced these modifications. To me they are very thrilling 
modifications. This concept of carrying on this college housing pro- 
gram to the tune of $225 million for the transitional year, and of in- 
creasing, through the change from 25 to 30 percent, by $100 million 
the contribution to that $2 billion program, and the other modifica- 
tions that give greater flexibility, that promise an acceleration of 
action, are all very heartening to me. I want to call especial atten- 
tion to it and to stress the fact that this position goes beyond the state- 
ment in the latter part of my testimony. 


Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, you would like me to file this testimony 


and then, if there are questions by the committee, I shall be glad to 
come back at the pleasure of the committee to discuss it. 


Senator Yarsoroven. It will be filed and printed in full at this 
point in the record. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G, DeRTHICK, U.S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpvucaTION, AND WELFARE 


My name is Lawrence G. Derthick. I am the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are pleased to have this 
opportunity to appear before this committee to assist you in the important work 
of looking into the need of the Nation’s colleges and universities for increased 
physical facilities. We are pleased to share with you the views of the Office of 
Education on the subject of a proper role for the Federal Government in helping 
to meet these needs. 

There is a pronounced consensus among higher educators throughout the 
Nation that one of the major critical problems facing higher education today is 
the need for rapid and dramatic expansion of the physical plant of higher 
institutions. There is, I believe, also a consensus that it is both appropriate and 
necessary that the Federal Government extend its concept of partnership with 
the Nation’s colleges and universities, to assist them in meeting this important 
need. 

I should like today, with the committee’s permission, to sketch for you the 
eauses and dimensions of the need for increased physical facilities that con- 
fronts us today, a need that will become increasingly great during this decade. 
The Office of Education has devoted considerable time and energy to the study 
of higher education physical facilities needs, and it will be from the findings of 
our studies that I shall draw the data and materials to be used in estimating 
eurrent needs and projecting future requirements. 

I have here, for distribution to members of the committee for their use, copies 
of those parts of the “Physical Facilities Survey” that have thus far been 
published. These reports will suggest the extensive data that have been gathered 
and analyzed for the purposes of this testimony. 

After giving you a descirption and estimate of national needs, I should like 
then to take a few minutes to outline the provisions of the administration’s 
proposal designed to cope with this problem, and to tell you why we beileve it 
would be a sound and effective Federal approach to this problem. This proposal 
is embodied in S. 1017, introduced by Senator Saltonstall and others. Needless 
to say, my colleagues and I will be pleased to answer any questions the members 
of this committee may have at the conclusion of this statement. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I should like to underscore what is to this com- 
mittee a very obvious fact, namely that higher education requirements for 
physical facilities are but a small part of the total needs of the Nation’s colleges 
and universities. Historically, expenditures for physical plant have represented 
some 20 percent of total annual exepnditures for all higher education purposes 
in this country. Other major components of higher education costs are, of 
course. expenditures for faculty and staff, administration and maintenance, 
research, and student assistance. We will do higher education as a whole a 
great disservice if we stress physical plant requirements to the detriment of 
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other equally vital needs. Thus, Mr. Chairman, as we proceed during this 
presentation to stress the vital necessity for physical plant expansion, I should 
like it to be kept in mind that we consider this problem to be a part and parcel 
with all other higher education needs. It is perfectly obvious that if our 
colleges and universities spend too little on physical plant, the quality of re- 
search and teaching will suffer; if they spend too much on bricks and mortar, 
irreparable damage may be done to faculty and student morale, with a con- 
sequent detrimental effect on the total educational process. The major com- 
ponents of need among our colleges and universities stand or fall with one 
another; it would be a serious error to stress one at the expense of the others. 

I have made these comments simply to keep my subsequent statements in 
perspective. 

BACKLOG OF NEEDS 


The needs of the Nation’s colleges and universities for increased physical 
facilities are already serious and threaten to become critical. Anyone who has 
visited a college campus within recent months or years is made readily aware of 
the fact that our current higher education plant is strained to capacity. Fre 
quently three and four college students are now occupying dormitory space 
originally designed for two students, with a consequent loss of privacy which is 
essential to sound learning. Many married students and their families continue 
to be housed in quonset huts, vestiges of the period of vast physical plant expan- 
sion immediately following World War II; structures donated by the Federal 
Government for temporary use, which were barely satisfactory at the time they 
were put in place, and which have long since outlived their intended period of 
occupancy. In addition to these obvious inadequacies of our current physical 
plant, there are many others. One of the most persistent and common complaints 
of college faculties is the lack of adequate faculty office space. Heating plants, 
designed for institutions of modest size, are straining to service institutions that 
will soon outgrow their already extended reach. Scientific and engineering 
laboratories, overstrained by numbers alone, are more critically deficient in a 
qualitative sense; many of them lack equipment and facilities that ought to be 
considered standard in such installations today. 

Then too, a significant percentage of the Nation's college buildings are overdue 
for repair, renovation, and replacement. One Office of Education study indicates 
that 15 percent of the college facilities first occupied between 1940 and 1958 are 
unsatisfactory and should be razed. These are largely the temporary buildings 
acquired by the colleges from the Federal surplus disposal program immediately 
following World War II. In addition, normal loss and obsolescence take their 
toll of all higher education facilities at a rate of about 2 percent a year. 
Make-do measures during the great depression and the materials shortages of 
the World War II period have produced a backlog of deferred replacements 
which cannot be indefinitely prolonged. In 1957, 12 percent of the buildings 
occupied before 1901 and still in use were considered by their owners as due to 
be razed ; 17 percent of those occupied from 1901 through 1920 should be replaced 
in the opinion of the institutions, and 5 percent of those occupied from 1921 
through 1940 already are considered obsolete. 

These facts, Mr. Chairman, indicate that our current situation is unsatisfac- 
tory. Even before we begin to look at the extraordinary demands that will be 
made upon our physical plant in the coming decade, we must acknowledge that 
we are already behind. We have a backlog of physical facilities needs which 
cannot, as I indicated earlier, be indefinitely prolonged, without material dam- 
age to our higher educational enterprise. 

I say this in the full knowledge that we have some unutilized space in certain 
colleges around the Nation. There continue to be empty seats in some class- 
rooms, and unutilized rooms in some college dormitories. In the total panorama 
of American higher education, however, these represent an almost infinitesimal 
factor. 

Needless to say, Mr. Chairman, it would not be realistic to expect that this 
backlog of needs will be obliterated in a single surge of effort. In our projection 
of need—which I shall present shortly—we have rather assumed that a steady 
effort to replace these obsolete and unsatisfactory facilities will merge with a 
continuing effort to replace and rehabilitate those buildings which, each year, 
fall into the categories of unsatisfactory, unsafe or obsolete. Our staff has 
estimated that an annual expenditure of $190 million will be required through 
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1970 to catch up and keep pace with replacement and rehabilitation needs which 
will total $1 billion by 1965. This, then, is the first component. of the situation 
with which we are concerned. 

Far more dramatic, of course, are those physical plant requirements that are 
occasioned by the need to accommodate rapidly increasing enrollments. ) 


FACILITIES TO MEET EXPANDED ENROLLMENTS 


A study of enrollment figures shows the pattern of the numbers of students 
that have flocked to our colleges und universities in recent years. In the fall 
of 1939 our institutions of higher education provided opportunity for education 
to 1,023,750 full-time and 341,250 part-time students. A decade later, in 1949, 
the number of veterans in our colleges and universities swelled the enrollments 
to 1,842,750 full-time and 614,250 part-time students. In 1950 the number of 
veterans in college attendance began to taper off, and enrollments declined to 
1,587,000 full-time and 529,000 part-time students in 1951. This decline was 
very short-lived. For 8 consecutive years since 1951, enrollments have shown 
regular and impressive yearly increases, soaring to 2,551,723 full-time and &850,- 
574 part-time students in 1959. 

Total student enrollments in colleges and universities increased by 214 times 
between 19389 and 1959. Increases during the period immediately following 
World War II can be explained by the number of returning veterans who at- 
tended colleges and universities under the GI bill. The yearly enrollment in- 
creases occurring during the fifties, starting with 1952, resulted from larger 
percentages of college-age youth attending higher education institutions. There 
were 6 percent fewer college-age youth during 1952-59 than there were during 
1944-51. And yet there were significant increases in enrollments during 1952- 
59 over 1944-51. The trend emerging in 1952 indicates that a greater propor- 
tion of our college-age population has gone to college. A measure of the impetus 
toward higher education for the many rather than the few is revealed in some 
key percentage figures: In 1900, approximately 4 percent of college-age youth 
were in college. In 1958, it was 35.6 pereent. Projected to 1970 the proportion 
may be expected to be 42 percent or higher. 

It is obvious from the figures cited above that more and more Americans look 
upon a college education as desirable and attainable. This, coupled with the 
fact that the college-age population will be larger each year, makes it evident 
that enrollments will continue to increase. Our colleges and universities must 
make preparation to accommodate more and more students. 

A projection of enrollment increases as they relate to facilities needs should, 
to be realistic, show the anticipated full-time and part-time enrollments. From 
comprehensive Office of Education enrollment reports and from a study made 
by the Bureau of the Census in 1958, it has been ascertained that approximately 
75 percent of the total enrollment in higher education is composed of full-time 
students. The estimated full-time and part-time enrollments to 1970 appear 
in table 1. 


TARLE 1.—Actual enrollment, fall of 1959, and estimated enrollments, 1960-79 


| Total Fulltime ! Part time 
(75 percent) | (25 percent) 


(2) (3) 


1959 3, 402, 297 | 2, 551, 723 | 850, 574 
1960___ | 3, 567,000 | 2, 675, 250 891, 750 
1961__- 3, 790, 000 2, 842. 500 947, 50 
1962___ : | . 004, 000 | 3, 003, 000 | 1, 001, 000 
1963 sie / alts . 189, 000 | 3, 141, 750 1, 047, 250 
1964. : . 372, 090 . 279, 000 1, 093, 000 
1965__- | , 677, 000 | 3. 507, 750 1, 189, 250 
1966__. : ; : ; } | 5, 006, 000 | 3, 754, 500 | 1, 251, 500 
1967__- ac iees ; ey bp cpu anak coherent ie site iie 5, 331, 000 3, 998, 250 | 1, 332, 750 
1968 é ; a 5, 617, 000 , 212, 750 | 1, 404, 250 
1969 é a. , ts He oH ray 5, 796, 000 | . 347, 000 1, 449, 000 
1970__..- ftt-J bar di sic Jas hese peg qyac ete. 6,006, 000 | , 504, 500 | 1, 501, 500 


1 Current Population Reports, Bureau of the Census, series P. 20, No. 93, Mar. 27, 1959. 
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An inspection of table 1 reveals that estimated full-time enrollments will 
increase from 2,551,723 in 1959 to 4,504,500 in 1970, an increase of 1,952,777. 
Even by 1965 there will be a dramatic increase of almost a million full-time 
students over the 1959 figure. The construction of instructional, residential, 
and auxiliary facilities for additional full-time students poses a very serious 
problem for higher education. 

The increase in part-time students between 1960 and 1970 is estimated at 
609,750. Because part-time students usually attend school at times other than 
peak periods for full-time students, increases in part-time enrollments will 
not pose as serious a problem as full-time enrollments at most institutions. 
However, in institutions situated in urban centers and having sizable part- 
time enrollments, these increases will require sizable plant increases. 


SPECIAL FACTORS RELATING TO RESIDENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 


A phenomenon of recent years is the increasing number of married students 
on college campuses. This has caused institutions to make increased invest- 
ments in residential facilities for married students. A study by the Association 
of College and University Housing Officers shows that almost two out of five 
institutions have assumed responsibility for married students by constructing 
at least some of the necessary facilities. 

Evidence that colleges and universities consider the accommodation of mar- 
ried students a permanent responsibility is shown by numerous research studies. 
The Office of Eduecation’s physical facilities survey reveals that 4.6 percent of 
college and university housing constructed during 1951-55 was for married 
students. Institutions estimated that during 1956-70, 9.7 percent of the hous- 
ing to be constructed would be for married students. 

Since about 244 times as much residence space is required for a married 
student as for a single student, and since increasing numbers of married stu- 
dents are attending colleges and universities, proportionate increases in hous 
ing expenditures are unavoidable. Should the present trend of increasing num- 
bers of married students attending college continue (and there is every indica- 
tion that it will), many of the institutions which do not now provide housing 
for married students will either have to furnish such housing or lose a certain 
potential segment of the student body. 

Another factor that further complicates the task of financing residential 
facilities is the increase in the proportion of women students in our colleges 
and universities. Additional women students will not only require additional 
residential facilities but will also increase the expenditure for facilities be 
cause dormitories for women are more expensive to construct than those for 
men. 

In attempting to assess the cost of facilities needed to accommodate these 
numbers and types of full-time students, our staff have employed a relatively 
simple approach. 

1. On the basis of careful analysis of current practice, we have ascertained 
how many square feet of space are required for the housing and instruction 
of each type of student. 

2. On the basis of similar analysis of actual costs, we have estimated an 
expenditure per square foot for plant expansion. 

3. We have multiplied space required by numbers of students by cost per 
square foot, to achieve a dollar estimate. 

By this process, Mr. Chairman, we have arrived at a projected dollar need 
for plant expansion to accommodate enrollment increases between now and 
1965 of $6.2 billion, and by 1970 of $13.7 billion. 


NEEDS FOR RESEARCH AND ADVANCED TRAINING FACILITIES 


A third basic component of plant expansion need (in addition to (a) re- 
placement and rehabilitation (0) needs for increased enrollments) has been 
assessed also. This component may be described as the research and ad- 
vanced training component, since it attempts to reflect the dramatic increase 
in the need for complex and costly facilities for the conduct of research and 
the provision of advanced professional training. While these facilities will 
accommodate a relatively small fraction of total higher education enrollment, 
they have become increasingly vital to higher education needs. 
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Colleges and universities have increased their organized research activities 
tremendously since the end of World War II. Approximately 20 percent of 
total eduction and general expenditures now goes toward the support of or- 
ganized research—this is 2% times the amount expended in 1945-46. A\l- 
though the major portion of these expenditures is underwritten by the Fed- 
eral Government, foundations, or industry, the brunt of providing the physi- 
cal facilities needed to carry on research normally falls on the institutions 
themselves. Since organized research activities are expected to continue to 
increase markedly, colleges and universities will have to devote significant 
portions of their funds to construct the facilities in which college and uni- 
versity research is to be carried out. 

Increasing relative emphasis upon graduate and professional education must 
also be taken into account. This is the most costly form of education we pro- 
vide in our institutions of higher education, and since there are rapidly growing 
societal demands for persons with such advanced training, providing it is a 
major problem. For example, it has been estimated that between 14 and 20 
new medical schools will have to be built if the existing population-physician 
ratio is to be upheld. If the Nation is to maintain its present population-dentist 
ratio, at least 28 new dental schools are needed by 1970. Graduate school facili- 
ties—expensive by definition—must be provided in great quantity if we are to 
prepare highly trained college faculty to meet instructional needs of the fu- 
ture. The academic preparation of specialists in all professional fields is one 
of the greatest and costliest challenges we face. 

In order to estimate the order of magnitude of these special research and 
advanced training needs, we have turned to studies and projections of physical 
plant needs made in certain professional areas. Our own Department, for ex- 
ample, has projected needs in the medical, health, and dental fields, and the 
National Science Foundation has studied physical plant needs for research 
and advanced training in the several fields of science. An analysis of such 
assessments has led us to project an expenditure, between now and 1970, of 
some $300 million annually to meet these special needs. 

The effect of these three components of need: (@) Replacement and renova- 
tion, (0) needs for increased enrollment, and (c) research and advanced train- 
ing needs, is described graphically in chart I. You will note the constant an- 
nual estimates for replacement and renovation, and for research and advanced 
training facilities, and the fluctuating or varying need for facilities to accom- 
modate enrollment increases. This last is, of course, because the rate of en- 
rollment increase is itself variable. 
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The aggregate of dollar needs for these purposes, for the 6 years from 
960 to 1965, inclusive, is approximately $9 billion. 

I have, of course, simplified the careful analysis that has gone into this esti- 
mate. I hasten to assure the committee that we will be more than pleased to 
respond to any questions you may have regarding the facts or assumptions or 
techniques employed in making these projections. 


MEETING THE NEEDS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 


Having estimated for you the amount of money that must be spent between 
now and 1965 to give the Nation a physical plant in higher education adequate 
to its needs, let me now turn to the prospects for obtaining these funds. 

Higher education has many bases of financial support for providing physical 
facilities. Probably no other social institution receives funds from such a 
variety of sources. These include State governments, alumni, churches, in- 
dividual benefactors, revenue bonds, ete. The record of support for higher 
education from these sources is a thrilling chapter in the history of education. 

To meet the projected physical plant expansion needs I have described will 
however require an even greater effort on the part of the American people. 
The present rate of expenditure for these purposes, which now approximate $1 
billion a year, if only maintained during the coming decade, would leave a 
facilities gap of staggering proportions. Table II, however, offers heartening 
evidence that expenditures for these purposes are growing. The doubling since 
1952 of annual gifts and grants for capital facilities, for example, is an evidence 
of growing support from the private sector of the Nation’s economy; a form of 
support that can be expected to grow still further. An effort has been made, 
therefore, to project the future growth of support from traditional sources, the 
better to measure the true extent of the facilities gap that may confront the 
Nation in 1965 and in. 1970. 

Anticipated funds to finance capital facilities expansion to 1970 have been 
estimated on the basis of financing patterns followed from 1951 to 1959. The 
principal sources have been State and local appropriations, gifts, and different 
types of borrowing. In making this projection, it has been assumed that sources 
that had declined in recent years would provide as much in the succeeding years 
as in 1959, that those increasing an average up to 10 percent per year from 1951 
to 1959 would continue the same rate of increase, and that those that had in- 
creased at a greater rate than 10 percent would continue to increase 10 percent 


per year. 
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One major recent source of funds has been omitted from these projections. 
Because of uncertainty concerning continued availability of loan funds through 
the college housing loan program, which has provided some $200 million per 
year in recent years, it has been excluded as an expected source of funds in 
the immediate future. 


TABLE II.—Sources of funds to finance capital facilities, 1951-55 and 1958-59 


[Dollar amounts are in thousands] 


Combined total | Instructional, research,and | Residential and auxiliary 
} general 





Sources | 
1951-55 average 1958-59 1951-55 average} 1958-59 
1951 55 i al aaa = 
average’ 1958-59 | | | 
Amount) Per- |Amount| Per- |Amount} Fer- |Amount) Per- 
| cent cent cent | cent 


| 
—E omega earns 


| | 


——— 


| | | 
Total. __......- $395, 249)$1, 050, 000) $259,778} 100.0} $586,950) 100.0) $135,471) 100.0) $463,050) 100.0 


— a aa a ee 


Governmental | 
appropriations and | | 
direct tax levies....| 141, 661 329, 840) 12: 47.7) 278, 801) a 17, 747 3.1 51, 089) 11.0 

Bonds: | | } 

State and local } | 
obligation --| 22,080 96 -3} 40,500} 6.9} 3,116 2.3/ 36,457} 7.9 

Institutional obli- | 

gation _..--| 5,240) 3, 265 ,15 .6 a7) ‘1, 1, 084 


} 
} 


5, 048 1. 


— 


Revenue, non- 
WH is cesedas 303 67, 982 3, 494) .¢ 5, 261 ; 42, 809 52,721) 11. 

Revenue, HH FA--| 153) 200, 364)_. 326 ‘ 18, 153} 200, 038 

Gifts and grants__--- ¢ 421) 186, 533 25. 5] . 150 ¢ 28, 178) 40, 383 8 


Current 28, 333 38, 567 18, 444 X 22,304) 9, 889) .3| 16,263) 3 





Noon be 


Ott. Zensen ee # 058) 136,491) 21,563) 8.3) 75,390) 12.8} 14,495) 10.7) 61,101) 13. 





| 


Chart II therefore indicates the projected rate at which funds may be ex- 
pected to become available for physical plant expansion from non-Federal 
sources (designated as “Institutional Financing’’) during the coming decade. 
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The committee will note that funds projected to be available annually from 
these sources fall consistly short of annual needs from now to 1968, but sur- 
pass needs in 1969 and 1970. This illustrates clearly, I believe, the “bulge” in 
facilities needs that faces us in the very near future. 

Chart III presents this information in cumulative form. We can see that 
aggregate expected funds from non-Federal sources falls short of aggregate 
estimated needs by some $2.9 billion in 1965. By 1970, this projection suggests 
an aggregate “gap” of $5.2 billion. 

It is because of the impressive magnitude of these projected facilities gaps, 
Mr. Chairman, that I believe Federal action is necessary. 

Though, for the purposes of these projections, it has not seemed appropriate 
to assume extension of the college housing loan program, it would seem real- 
istic to recommend continued Federal assistance in the area of higher educa- 
tion physical plant development. Past Federal housing assistance has accounted 
for one-fourth of total expenditures for higher education construction during 
the past few years. The President has recommended not only a substitute 
program for this purpose, but also for the additional purpose of assisting in 
the construction of academic facilities. The Congress has endorsed the prin- 
ciple of Federal assistance for both residential and academic facilities. Honest 
differences of opinion regarding the extent and method of Federal assistance 
exist, but there seems to be general agreement that action is necessary. 

In addition to the general construction assistance we are urging, there are 
other, established forms of Federal assistance in the construction of academic 
and/or related facilities. These include: Matching funds for the construction 
of teaching hospitals of colleges and universities under the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act of 1946 (Hill-Burton program); disposal of surplus 
properties—both real and personal—to public and private institutions on a 
nominal cash and/or donation basis (in the last 31%4 years, real property 
transfers alone to higher education institutions have had an acquisition cost 
value of slightly more than $10 million) ; and grants-in-aid to public and non- 
profit institutions for constructing and equipping facilties for research in the 
sciences related to health. (Health Research Facilities Act of 1956, which the 
Department has several times recommended be extended to medical and dental 
teaching facilities. ) 

If the Nation is to meet the challenge of giving its youth the best possible 
training to fulfill responsibilities in a highly complex world, it would seem to 
be in the national interest that the Federal Government. continue to be a 
partner with other existing sources in providing additional funds to meet the 
projected deficit. 

Indeed, it seems clear that the Federal Government must participate in this 
effort if crippling facilities deficits are to be avoided. 

Before proceeding to discuss the impact we believe S. 1017 would have upon 
physical plant needs, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word or two about 
the projections on which we have based our estimates of need. 

Despite all the uncertainties of forecasting and the dangers of prediction, 
efforts must be made to look into the future. The projections of historical 
and current fact contained in this testimony are not intended to fix the future; 
they are intended to provide a basis upon which imaginative planning can 
be done. Our staff are confident that their projections will be superseded by 
more accurate estimates as more reliable data become available. They are 
hopeful that they will be proved wrong in some respects. They are especially 
hopeful that their efforts will lead to actions that will in fact prove them 
wrong. 

What factors other than those we have cited may play upon the development 
of future needs is difficult to assess. Several of the expert consultants who have 
assisted us in the development of these projections have called attention to the 
possible effect of the development of newer and less costly construction ma- 
terials and techniques, of academic and instructional reorganizations that will 
have the effect of increasing plant utilization, and of other developments that 
show promise of reducing the need for additional facilities. While we acknowl- 
edge the possible impact of these developments, we take the frank view that 
there is no satisfactory evidence that such economies can be relied upon to 
diminish needs significantly in the immediate future. In acknowledgment that 
these and many other developments may emerge to alter these projections, goals 
and estimates of unmet needs have been stated for both 5- and 10-year periods. 
Since much of the construction to be completed in the first 5 years is, or should 
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be, now on the drawing boards, it is possible to have greater confidence in the 
shorter term projection. 

It should also be clearly understood that the estimates contained in this paper 
are cast in 1959 economic terms. No attempt has been made to assess the inroads 
that may be made by inflation, as reflected in building costs. It is noted, how- 
ever, that such costs have risen 36 percent during the last 10 years. 

Physical facilities costs as projected here are comprehensive, in the sense 
that they include costs of site development, auxiliary services such as sidewalks 
and parking, and costs of equipping buildings, as well as actual building con- 
struction costs. 

PROPOSAL FOR FEDERAL ACTION 


The foregoing analysis discloses a situation in which additional assistance 
for the construction of college facilities is imperative. The program we have 
proposed to provide this assistance is based upon two principal conclusions 
drawn from the facts we have outlined to the committee. 

1. As shown on chart No. 2, if the higher institutions can meet the extraor- 
dinary expansion needs that will arise in this decade, their normal sources 
of income will then be made more nearly adequate to continuing needs aris- 
ing thereafter. 

2. These requirements can be financed by sustaining the present rate of 
borrowing for housing and related facilities and by greatly increasing—dur- 
ing this emergency period—the rate of borrowing for academic, administra- 
tive, and related facilities. Increased borrowing would permit higher in- 
stitutions to provide the facilities at the time they are most required, while 
spreading the costs over an extended period related to the useful life of the 
facility. 

We have recommended an emergency 5-year program having two essential 
related features : 

1. Federal guarantees of principal and interest on non-tax-exempt bonds 
sold by colleges to private investors to finance construction of housing, aca- 
demic, and related educational facilities. By assuring private lenders that 
debt-service payments would be met as scheduled, the guarantee feature is 
expected to enable institutions that do not have the benefit of tax-exempt 
bond issuance to obtain a ready market for their bonds. The aggregate 
amount of guaranteed bonds outstanding at any one time would be limited 
to $1 billion. 

2. Debt-retirement assistance in the form of Federal commitments to pay 
25 percent of the principal on long-term bonds issued by institutions of higher 
education to finance construction projects for needed housing, academic, or 
other educational facilities. Federal payments would be made in 20 equal 
annual installments. Debt-retirement assistance would be limited to projects 
which would serve the national interest in increasing enrollment capacity 
or improving and expanding teaching and research in the sciences or engi- 
neering. 

The $1 billion guarantee is limited to those bonds and other obligations that 
are subject to Federal taxation. A lower interest rate and a readier market are 
already available to issuers of tax-exempt obligations. On the average, the tax- 
exempt obligation of a higher education institution enjoys at least a 1-percent 
advantage over taxable issues. A Federal guarantee of taxable obligations is- 
sued by colleges and universities would have the effect of encouraging a wider 
and readier market for these issues. It is entirely possible that the Federal 
guarantee would also reduce the rate of interest required on these taxable obli- 
gations. 

The $500 million debt-retirement assistance—representing one-quarter of the 
principal amount of $2 billion in construction bonds—would be available on all 
obligations issued by any type of institution. We would anticipate that there 
would be a nearly complete overlap between the taxable bonds receiving the 
Federal guarantee and those subject to debt-retirement payments. 

The effect of the debt-retirement assistance payments when applied to annual 
charges would have the practical effect of reducing the effective interest rate 
paid on these bonds or other forms of indebtedness. The exact net effective 
interest rate could not be forecast with absolute certainty because a number of 
variables are involved. These include the state of the bond market, the maturity 
of the obligation, and the particular market available to an institution. How- 
ever, recent experience would indicate that the taxable bonds under this pro- 
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gram could be issued at a rate of 5 to 5.5 percent. We expect that this might im- 
prove as the market became more familiar with the Federal program. It would 
certainly improve if interest rates generally declined. Federal debt retirement 
payments would then reduce this gross rate to anywhere from 3.1 to 4.4 percent, 
depending on the maturity of the bond. 

Tax-exempt bonds could of course be issued at a lower median gross rate (4 
to 5 percent). Assuming a $1 million obligation with a 30-year maturity, the 
Federal debt-retirement payments would cut the net effective interest rates on 
such bonds to a range of 2.8 to 3.8 percent. This would, of course, range lower 
on bonds having a shorter maturity. 

The program we are proposing, however, as the committee can see, is a broad 
and flexible one which could easily be adjusted to conform with operating ex- 
perience as to its effectiveness. 

We anticipate that two results would be obtained under the plan we have 
outlined. 

First, the rate of borrowing to provide housing and other revenue-producing 
facilities would rise slightly over the average annual rate achieved under the 
college housing loan program—to about $200 million annually. 

Second, the rate of borrowing to finance academic and related structures would 
approximately triple. Today, borrowing accounts for the financing of about 18 
percent of academic structures in private higher education institutions and 
about 15 percent in public institutions. 

These results—when combined with other Federal aid for research and medi- 
eal facilities—would virtually eliminate the college facilities deficit which would 
otherwise accumulate by 1965. Additional measures, as would then appear neces- 
sary, could be taken to meet the needs beyond 1965 which could not be otherwise 
met. 

Mr. Chairman, to conclude, I should like to reemphasize by earlier testimony 
and that given by Secretary Flemming regarding the seriousness and the urgency 
of this situation. Throughout this presentation, we have been talking about the 
basic necessities of higher education for physical plant expansion. If these are 
not forthcoming at the time they are needed, one or both of two things will hap- 
pen: either the quality of higher education in this country will be seriously 
impaired or many hundreds of thousands of able, qualified young people will be 
denied a college education. 

The situation we have described as confronting our colleges and universities 
in this decade is not one that may or may not occur. It will most certainly occur. 
No amount of wishful thinking can alter the course of events already set in 
motion, Yet, by constructive action now on the part of private citizens, local, 
State, and Federal Governments, and higher education itself, we can convert this 
impending crisis into a period of unequaled promise. 

After all, the basic cause of this temporary crisis is a tremendous national 
asset. Our population, blessed with freedom and abundance, is expanding. Our 
young people in ever-increasing numbers are seeking to educate themselves to 
the highest possible level. We can. and must, assure that this opportunity will 
not be denied. We owe it to our youngsters and we owe it to our way of life. 

Mr. Chairman, I join with Secretary Flemming in urging that this committee, 
and the Congress, complete action in this session to provide the necessary Federal 
assistance for higher education. I have great confidence that this committee 
which has done so much to forge the happy concept of partnership between the 
Federal Government and the Nation’s colleges and universities will do its best. 


Senator Yarnorovucn. We would like you to come back later if there 
are any further questions. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest that Dr. 
Derthick’s statement is quite full, and very helpful, and has a great 
many very meaningful statistics. As I note his analysis toward the 
end of the statement, there is not very much in there, is there, Doctor, 
that. Dr. Flemming has not already said ? 

Commissioner Derrutick. I recognize that, and that is why I sug- 
gested this solution. 

Senator Crarx. I would think that perhaps, after other witnesses 
testify, I assume you will have a representative at the hearings, and 
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you could perhaps come back and answer some questions or make some 
comments on what others have testified to. 

Commissioner Dertuick. I would be delighted to. 

Senator Ciark. With that understanding, then, the statement will 
be filed, received, and printed, and I would like to ask the counsel 
for the subcommittee to keep copies here and distribute copies to the 
other subcommittee members, Senator Javits, Senator Case, and others 
who are attending the hearings, but who were forced to be away this 
late in the day. 

We do not want to cut you off, Commissioner Derthick, because you 
have a lot of material there. 

Thank you for your testimony. 

Commissioner Derruick. I thank you. I think that is a very good 
solution. 

Senator YarsorouGu. The hearing will be recessed until 10 o’clock 
Friday morning of this week. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., Monday, June 13, 1960, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Friday, June 17, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 17, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SvuBCOMMITTEE ON EpUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LABoR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m. in room 
4232, Senate Office Building, Senator James E. Murray (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Murray (presiding) and Case of New Jersey. | 

Also present: Senators Joseph 8. Clark (member of the commit- 
tee) and Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief 
clerk; Michael Bernstein, minority counsel; and G. F. Randolph, as- 
sociate minority counsel. 

Senator Murray. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are happy to welcome you here this morning, Senator Johnson, 
and to hear your testimony in support of your bill to provide for a 
program of Government insurance on loans to students in higher 
education. You may proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the great honors 
that have come to me during my 30 years of public service, to appear 
in this committee room before this subcommittee presided over by 
one of the greatest and most genuine liberals I have ever known, a man 
who has done more for education and health and the working people 
of this country than almost any man in public life, if not any man 
in public life. So, Chairman Murray, I am very honored that you 
should be here when I present this statement. I ask permission to 
include certain excerpts in the record. 

Senator Murray. That will be done. 

Senator JoHnson. I am extremely pleased to have this opportunity 
to appear before the Education Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare on behalf of S. 2710. This is the bill I 
introduced during the closing days of the 1959 session to provide a 
program of Government insurance on loans to college students. 

(The revised bill, S. 2710, will be found on p. 113.) 

Senator Jounson. This bill would set up an insurance program 
under the Commissioner of Education on the model of the Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage insurance. Just as mortgage in- 
surance opened up vast new sources of funds for housing, I believe 
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that Government insurance on student loans will make available new 
sources of low-cost funds to college students to assist them and their 
parents in financing their education. 

At the time I introduced this bill on September 14, 1959, I stated 
that I did so in order to make it available to the educators of our 
country between sessions of Congress, Since that time I have cor- 
responded with literally hundreds of presidents and deans of col- 
leges and universities all over the country. And I have had the good 
fortune to have the personal advice and counsel of a number of the 
country’s most experienced authorities on questions of financial as- 
sistance to college students. 

I was delighted by the response I received from the academic com- 
munity on this proposal. The overwhelming majority of educators 
and college administrators approve the bill. And even those few who 
expressed reservations approve the general principle of insurance for 
student loans. I am convinced that the revised bill that I will submit 
to the committee today will meet most of their objections. 

I would like to share with the subcommittee some of the comments 
of these distinguished educators. For instance, President Nathan M. 
Pusey of Harvard University, in writing me of his support of the 
program noted that it— 


should be a popular program, and it would have the great advantage of being 
self-supporting. 


President Courtney Smith, of Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania, 
wrote me: 


It is our judgment that your proposal is both beneficial and sound. It is in- 
deed a statesmanlike bill in the public interest. 


President F. Edward Lund of Kenyon College in Ohio wrote: 


I am in full sympathy with both the principle and the legislation that you 
propose. 

President Harvie Branscomb of Vanderbilt University in Tennes- 
see stated: 


This proposal would be very helpful to us all, and I am grateful to you for 
your sponsorship of this bill. 

These are typical of the comments I received from leading educa- 
tors and college administrators all over the country. I could not pos- 
sibly read even a fair sample of these letters, but I ask the consent 
of the committee to submit a few of them for the record, if that is 
agreeable with the chairman. 

Senator Murray. That will be done. 

Senator Jounson. I am sure that the committee will find these 
thoughtful comments to be extremely helpful to them in passing on 
this bill. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, 
College, Alaska, December 9, 1959. 
Re college loan program. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR JoHNSON: Before attempting to answer your letter of Novem- 
ber 5, I have taken time to study Senate bill 2710. Basically, I believe this bill 
makes good sense because every week we come face to face with the problems 
of college students who are in financial distress. 
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As I read the bill I wonder whether you regard this as a supplement to, or a 
substitute for the National Defense Education Act’s loan program. If it is 
supplement to, I would endorse the bill. If it is a substitute for the original 
national defense education program, I would not be in favor of it. 

Thank you for letting me see a copy of this bill. 

Sincerely, 
Ernest N. Parry, President. 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE, 
Batesville, Ark., November 20, 1959. 
Senator LynpoN B. JOHNSON, 
Ofice of the Democratic Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Thank you for your information concerning Senate 
bill 2710. I have read the bill and its analysis with great interest as our students 
are more willing to borrow money now than any time in the past. The features 
that it includes would be helpful when funds are available. However, we have 
almost run out of available loan funds for our students and, hence, are delighted 
that the national defense student loan fund has been available to help.breach 
this gap. Any assistance in this area is helpful, I think, not only for our institu- 
tion but for others, 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut M. McCain, President. 


PASADENA COLLEGE, 
Pasadena, Calif., November 24, 1959. 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR JOHNSON: Just to express my appreciation to you for the S. 
2710 bill which you introduced in the U.S. Senate concerning loans to students. 

I think the program is excellent, and we certainly appreciate your interest in 
sponsoring such a program. 

Whenever you come to southern California, we would be most delighted to 
have you visit our campus and address our students and faculty. 

Yours sincerely, 
Russett V. DeELone, President. 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES, 
Oakland, Calif., November 23, 1959. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator JOHNSON: I am grateful for your letter of November 5 
and its enclosure. The idea you propose in the bill which you introduced seems 
very sound. Weare one of the institutions involved in the Government plan for 
student loans. However, the gmount we have received is small and will prob- 
ably remain so, but we are grateful for any effort to assist worthwhile and 
needy students in their pursuit of higher education. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Sister Imetpa Marta, President. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn., January 11, 1960. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
The U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I have at last been able to consult our treasurer and 
our dean of admissions and student appointments with respect to Senate bill 
2710 which proposes a plan for Federal insurance of loans to college students. 
I regret my delay in replying and hope it has not caused you any inconvenience. 

I should begin by describing briefly our own situation with respect to financial 
aid to students. 

Since its founding, Yale has assumed responsibility for the provision of finan- 
cial assistance to its students in order to enable, to the extent of its resources 
available for the purpose, all properly qualified students to overcome economic 
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handicaps standing in the way of their entering upon or completing their studies. 
in accordance with this principle Yale has developed over the past 200 years 
a student aid program which today amounts to about $3.5 million annually 
(roughly equivalent to 10 percent of our total expenditures), one-third of which 
is financed by endowed income, one-third by gifts from alumni and friends, and 
one-third from unrestricted income. 

About 40 percent of Yale’s students receive financial aid from the university 
in some form and the proportion is increasing. We believe that a properly 
qualified student in need of financial aid can attend Yale at no greater cost to 
himself than he would incur at a public institution. 

Obviously, that part of our financial aid program which depends upon unre- 
stricted income places a heavy burden upon the university, which is at the same 
time hard put to find the necessary funds for other essential purposes such as 
faculty salaries, science laboratories, ete. Additional funds for loans to stu- 
dents are needed by Yale, particularly for graduate students, although further 
development of our loan resources for undergraduates is also in order. 

I observe, parenthetically, that the definition of “institutions of higher educa- 
tion” in section 2 of the act does not refer expressly to graduate education, but 
I assume that it is not intended to limit the benefits of the act to undergraduate 
students. Whether an institution which awards only graduate degrees would 
desire some clarification of section 2 is a matter which you undoubtedly are 
considering. 

But although we need more funds from outside sources for student loans, as 
I have said above, we nevertheless have doubts concerning the extent to which 
the program as proposed in the bill would be of assistance to Yale. 

The bill would make it possible for us to obtain Federal insurance of loans 
made by us to students from our own funds and thus protect us against losses 
caused by default in payment. This feature of the bill is of doubtful utility to 
us, however, because our experience with respect to the repayment of student 
joans, in recent years at least, has been extremely good—in fact, almost 100 per- 
cent. On the basis of this experience we are inclined to question whether we 
would wish to insure more than a small number of loans at a premium of one- 
half percent. 

Another important purpose of the bill is assistance to educational institutions 
in obtaining outside funds for student loans by borrowing from lending institu- 
tions against the assignment of the insured student loans as collateral security. 
Although we need funds from outside sources for student loans, we think this 
phase of the legislation would also probably not be important to us. We believe 
we are able to borrow at the so-called prime rate, which I understand is now 5 
percent and may rise, without pledging such collateral, but it is our view that it 
is ordinarily unwise for us as an endowed charitable institution to undertake 
substantial borrowings, and it has been our usual policy not to do so. 

We are nevertheless much interested in plans by which ordinary commercial 
lending institutions can assist in student loan programs without substantial cost 
to already hard-pressed educational institutions in dollars and administrative 
effort. 

Two suggestions have been made by my colleagues. One suggests that the 
program of the bill, which involves payment of interest in college, is somewhat 
more like an ordinary commercial loan program than the educational institution 
type of loan program, which, in our own case, requires no interest while in course, 
interest of 2 percent for 5 years thereafter, and then 6 percent. Perhaps it would 
be appropriate, in view of this, he suggests, to consider permitting sale of the 
insured student loans to lending institutions. He observes, however, that such 
sales would probably not be attractive to lending institutions unless the interest 
rates were higher, and perhaps not even if such increase were made. 

Another approach, which imposes even less burden upon educational institu- 
tions, and which I myself favor, is embodied in various State student loan pro- 
grams, with which you undoubtedly are familiar, including the New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut Higher Education Assistance Corps. I understand that 
under these plans bank loans are made directly to students and guaranteed, at 
least in part. by the corporation. The capital fund of HEAC in Connecticut is 
to be raised by donations from private sources, and, I am told, was so raised in 
Massachusetts. The aim is to contribute to the solution of the problem through 
local initiative. The New York and Massachusetts experience has been encour- 
aging. From our point of view Federal encouragement and support of local pro- 
grams such as these might well be considered and could be of great benefit to us. 
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A final observation may be of interest to you. Our dean of admissions and 
student appointments has recommended that you consider a different plan with 
respect to the repayment of the principal of the loans. He suggests that repay- 
ment begin during the first calendar year following the year in which the student 
ceases to study full time rather than during the fourth such year. The dean 
recognizes, of course, that the bill permits voluntary prepayment of principal, 
but thinks that it is unwise to permit a 4-year moratorium. In his view, this 
increases the burden of the loan both for the borrower and the lender and also 
tends to diminish the student’s individual sense of responsibility. In this, I 
strongly agree with him. 

I hope that the comments in this letter will be useful to you. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD, President. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1959. 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR JOHNSON: I have your letter inclosing Senate bill 2710, which 
provides a program of Federal insurance on loans to college students. I am sure 
that this plan proposed will relieve the hardships which many students must 
undergo to secure a college education and be able to make a reasonable repayment 
as his income begins to come in. I hope this bill will get the attention which it 
so richly deserves. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD M. Etstap, President. 


Str. JoHNns RIver JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Palatka, Fia., November 26, 1959. 
Hon. LYNpDoN B. JOHNSON, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: This is in response to your letter of November 10, 
1959, concerning Senate bill 2710. I agree with this bill in general principle 
and commend you for having the lead in its sponsorship. I am sure that many 
worthy young people of our country would benefit by its passage. 

Sincerely yours, 


B. R. Tirtey, President. 


MERCER UNIVERSITY, 
Macon, Ga., November 23, 1959. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JoHNSON, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: We appreciate the privilege of studying your bill to 
provide for loan insurance on loans to students in higher education, entitled 
S. 2710. In our opinion, it affords the kind of protection against loss by educa- 
tional institutions already engaged or soon to become engaged in extensive 
student loan programs. 

Provisions of the bill seem to meet adequately the needs both of the college 
and of the lending institution if the latter be a separate entity. The limitations 
proposed on the amounts of insurance, maximum loans, and rates of interest 
are sound, we think, and the proposed schedule for the repayment of the prin- 
cipal of an insured loan is indeed liberal. 

At present Mercer University has not undertaken a program of educational 
loans in a large way, but as developments open the way and the demands arise, 
we will welcome the kind of insurance contemplated in your bill. 

With due appreciation of your thoughtfulness and leadership, bel’»ve me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Spricgnt Dowex tt, Interim President. 
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MacMurray COLLEGE, 
Jacksonville, IU., December 8, 1959. 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR JOHNSON: In reply to your letter concerning Senate bill 2710, 
I may report that it appears to be a useful instrument for assisting students in 
college. It is a growing plan for students to pay for college as well as other 
services they receive at a later time when they are more able financially to do 
so. Your plan would enable the colleges to accept more students who wish to 
study in this way and it gives protection to the college against loans that might 
otherwise not be secure. Your interest in this plan is commendable. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis W. Norris, President. 


(Nore.—Dictated by President Norris but signed in his absence.) 





MURRAY STATE COLLEGE, 
Murray, Ky., November 21, 1959. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR JOHNSON: Thank you for your letter of November 11 and for 
sending me a copy of Senate bill 2710. 

Providing loan insurance on loans to students in higher education is most de- 
sirable, and I hope that this bill may be given favorable consideration by Congress 
early in 1960. 

With grateful appreciation for your interest and effective leadership, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. H. Woops, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
Notre Dame, Ind., December 17, 1959. 
Hon. LYnpon B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I have had our student loan administrator study the 
copy of your bill S. 2710 which you so kindly sent me. He has had some dis- 
cussions on the bill, and has given me the following four suggestions: 

1. The bill should extend coverage to loans made to graduate students. 

2. The bill should be clarified and worded so as to state, clearly and precisely, 
the steps that the university must take in attempting to collect a loan before 
it can apply to the Government for payment, because of default by the borrower. 

3. The method of administering the bill shoudl be made as simple and easy as 
possible for the institutions concerned. 

4. It is our opinion that such a bill is essential, since it gives protection to the 
funds of the university and since, in addition, it would make it possible for uni- 
versities to borrow money against the loans outstanding so that loan funds in 
the possession of the university need never really be depleted or practically 
exhausted. 

* * x * * ~ “ 


May I add a personal word of thanks to you for your enlightened interest in 
our educational problems, as well as a word of congratulations on the fine leader- 
ship you have given the Senate, particularly during the last session. I hear 
fine things of you from our mutual friend and my fellow Commissioner, Bob 
Storey, and do look forward to meeting you one of these days. 

With all best wishes for a happy holiday season, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 











Rev. THroporE M. HessureH, C.S.C., President. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Cambridge, Mass., December 14, 1959. 
Hon. LyNpDon B. JOHNSON, 


Office of the Democratic Leader, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I make the following comment on S. 2710 in reply to 
your inquiry of November 24. What I have to say is based on information sent 
to me by officers of the university who are intimately involved in our program 
of financial aid to students. 

It appears to us that the program proposed in S. 2710 could be an important 
supplement to the National Defense Education Act plan now in effect. The loan 
terms of the NDEA are more generous. Though most of the colleges would for 
this reason almost certainly first use the full amount of the NDEA money they 
ean get, I can readily believe that some of the large universities are hampered 
by the limit of $250,000 under the NDEA program and also that many small 
eolleges have found their allocations inadequate to meet loan demands. The 
program proposed in S. 2710 should therefore be a popular program and it would 
have the great advantage of being self-supporting. 

It has always been our feeling that a student’s transcript is more than ade- 
quate insurance for repayment of his college loans, and in our experience there 
are almost no losses in student loan programs. But the existence of Federal 
insurance to cover student loans should encourage banks to loan to colleges to 
enable them to make such loans. 

We agree with the view that the colleges should make the loans direct to 
students since they know them best; but banks are now doing this very well in 
Massachusetts. 

But there is a doubt in my mind that banks really want a lot of student loan 
business. 

In any event, the one-half of 1 percent premium proposed seems reasonable 
and should cover losses. Under present conditions $100 million per year would 
be a sensible limit, though the limit might have to be raised as the practice of 
borrowing for education spreads. In our opinion the existence of Government 
insurance would have no adverse effect on repayments. 

May I add that we are pleased that no affidavit of disbelief is required in 
this bill? Many people in institutions of higher learning consider this require- 
ment a serious blemish in the National Defense Education Act. Despite the 
fact that we are as much concerned for loyalty and as disinclined to wish to 
help Communists as anyone can be, we find serious fault with this provision. 
I should be most grateful for an opportunity sometime to explain our reasons 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATHAN M. Pusey, President. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, 
Waltham, Mass., January 11, 1960. 
Senator Lynpon B. JoHNSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
O fice of the Democratic Leader, Wushington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I have delayed replying to your letter and copy of 
the Senate bill 2710 until I had an opportunity to study it thoroughly. It rep- 
resents, in our thinking, a constructive step toward ameliorating an extremely 
pressing problem. It is, by the way, similar to the Massachusetts higher educa- 
tion loan program; but this consideration does not vitiate the need for a bill 
like yours. I trust it will speedily be approved in the current session of 
Congress. 

May I take this opportunity to suggest an additional step that Congress should 
consider, and which I sincerely believe you can sponsor effectively. Univer- 
sity and college leaders nationally, and for a considerable period of time, have 
implored our legislative leaders to make tuition fees a tax deductible item. 
This means of bringing a measure of relief to hard-pressed parents of college 
youngsters seems to be wholly justified and long overdue. 

An adequate education today is a sine qua non for success in the business 
or professional world. In a real sense, therefore, in pursuing a college de- 
gree the student is preparing himself for his life’s work, and thus the expense 
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becomes a legitimate business expense. While this is patently true of profes- 
sional school training, it is equally, albeit not so obviously, true of undergrad- 
uate work. 
I hope you will give this matter your careful consideration. 
Respectfully, 
A. L. Sacuar, President. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, 
Fulton, Mo., December 28, 1959. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Thank you for sending me the copy of your pro- 
posed bill for insurance on student loans, and for asking me for my opinion. I 
am happy to state that I feel this would be a very worthwhile undertaking, and 
I assure you that this college would be one which would be immediately will- 
ing to participate. 

I am also pleased to note that your bill does not include any of the so-called 
tests of loyalty which currently encumber the scholarship program. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert L. D. DAvipson. 


KENYON COLLEGE, 
Gambier, Ohio, January 11, 1960. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Thank you for your letter of December 10 and 
for the copy of 8S. 2710, 86th Congress, the bill to provide for insurance on 
loans to students in higher education. 

Naturally, I am in full sympathy with both the principle and legislation you 
propose. About the only practical suggestion I can make is in section 6 where 
I would suggest a somewhat tighter definition of student eligibility as follows: 
To restrict eligibility to those in full-time attendance. (‘Essentially full-time” 
could be construed to extend to full-time night school; I believe the full-time 
stipulation should be categorical. ) 

My second recommendation—if the bill should ever be amended in commit- 
tee—would be to consider some increase in the $1,000 limitation for those stu- 
dents in their senior, fourth year, or graduate year of study; and for any 3 
years of postgraduate study. 

I think the purport and intent of both these suggestions appear on the sur- 
face. The first would tighten up on the “diploma mills.” The second recom- 
mendation would increase the advantages for those planning to enter the profes- 
sions, and the sciences—precisely where the Nation most needs brains. In 
this connection, you might even consider a sort of double standard: a $1,000 
annual limitation on undergraduate loans with a maximum of $4,000 insured; 
or $1,500 limitation on graduate loans with a maximum of $5,000 total. 


F. EpwaArD LUND. 


P.S.—Have you ever considered a bill to give some relief to the taxpayer for 
actual tuition charges paid to colleges and universities? My idea is that this 
(1) would not require any vast bureaucracy to administer; (2) that if it were 
made upon a deductible basis, i.e., for tuition expenses in excess of, say, $500, 
there could be little chance of abuse. Tuition receipts could be filed with the 
claims entered. Lastly, it would be the salvation of our private schools and 
colleges, who could then charge tuitions closer to their actual cost; “each barrel 
could stand on its own bottom.” 

F. E. L. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N.J., January 12, 1960. 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JOUNSON: I apologize for the delay in replying to your letter 
of December 10. 

We have studied your proposed program of Federal insurance for loans to 
college students with great interest. We have doubts as to whether the interest 
rates are realistic in terms of today’s market—whether, that is to say, student 
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notes on these terms would become readily marketable to banks. But if these 
doubts were proved to be unfounded, we would see your program as offering 
a promising way of enabling students, and their parents, to spread out the pay- 
ments of the cost of higher education over an extended period. 

Since almost all institutions of higher education, particularly those which 
are privately supported, are being forced by rising costs to increase tuitions and 
their charges for room and board considerably over past standards, and since 
meeting these increased costs in a 4-year period imposes considerable strain on 
the income of families, it seems to me of the greatest importance that workable 
programs be developed to extend the period of payment. Many institutions have 
developed their own loan programs for this purpose, but almost all institutions 
are too short of funds to develop fully adequate programs of their own. As you 
know, a few commercial institutions have also developed long-term loan pro- 
grams for the benefit of students, but these, too, are restricted in seope, and at 
this time there seems to be insufficient interest or initiative outside of the educa- 
tional institutions to meet the problem. Thus, action by the Federal Government 
to help to underwrite student loans on a broad basis, and make long-term 
payment for higher education acceptable and practicable, seems to me to be very 
definitely in order. 

I cannot comment on this subject, however, without adding my conviction that 
Federal support for institutions which will enable them to strengthen their facul- 
ties and facilities is of even more critical importance in our country today than 
is enlarged support for students. To increase the enrollments of our colleges 
and universities with even the best student talent will be of small gain for the 
country if the education available to them becomes inferior. And there seems 
to be all too much likelihood that it will, unless substantial assistance can be 
lent to the development of faculties, instructional programs, and facilities in 
America’s colleges and universities. 

Sincerely, 
Rospert F. GOHEEN. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
Davidson, N.C., January 12, 1960. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: An absence from the office because of illness has pre- 
vented my replying earlier to your letter of December 14, about the Federal in- 
surance loan program for college students. 

Davidson has its own student loan program which has been effectively used 
Over a great many years by Succeeding generations of college students. 

While repayment under this program has been remarkably good, we have had 
serious losses from time to time. 

It is my opinion that an effective Federal insurance program would help to 
preserve the regular loan funds of the colleges and therefore make them more 
effective in the future. 

Your consideration of educational needs in this connection is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
D. GRIER MARTIN, 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE Ciry oF New YOorRK, 
New York, N.Y., January 25, 1960. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I must apologize for my delay in replying to your 
letter of December 10 in which you were good enough to ask me for comments 
concerning your bill to provide a program of Federal insurance on loans to col- 
lege students... I wanted to ask the advice of one or two of my colleagues before 
replying—hence, the delay. 

Any effort to encourage and to help make low-interest, long-term funds avail- 
able to full-time students is bound to be welcomed by a university president. As 
student fees go up and as the pressure for admission becomes greater, it is all the 
more necéssary to make special provisions to assure educational opportunities 
for intellectually promising but impecunious men. In view of this, in principle 
your proposal is bound to have a hearty reception, 
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We note on page 4, line 16, that the repayment of the principal is to begin in 
the fourth calendar year after the student leaves college. The generosity of this 
provision would make its administration very difficult for most institutions of 
higher learning because our loan funds are administered on a revolving basis and 
a 4-year gap before repayment would make the fund revolve too slowly to make 
it most useful. In this respect, I think thought might have been given to an 
arrangement whereby repayment provisions could have been similar to those of 
the National Defense Education Act loans. 

I note also in section 4 that a ceiling of $1,000 and an aggregate ceiling of 
$4,000 is to be established for insurance purposes. Frankly, this ceiling would 
not be realistic at Columbia, and I suspect that most of the private eastern in- 
stitutions would have the same feeling about it. If these financial aid provi- 
sions are to be available to our students and to those of our sister institutions, 
some change in these “ceiling” provisions would be necessary. Perhaps it would 
be possible to set the loan ceiling at 50 percent of the average total expenses of 
the institution in which he is enrolled. The institution could, of course, submit 
estimates of average total expenses for a full-time student. Such a provision 
would be more fair and more realistic as regards the private institutions than 
the limit now stated within the bill. 

= a *« x oo” x a 


Sincerely, 
GRAYSON KIRK, President. 


OKLAHOMA CiTy UNIVERSITY, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., January 15, 1960. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. JOHNSON: Thank you for your letter of January 9. We shall be 
looking forward to hearing from you at an early date. 

I had received a letter from your office earlier concerning your sponsorship of 
Senate bill 2710. I have gone over this proposal and have shown it to a number 
of the members of our faculty. It is our opinion that this bill would be ex- 
tremely helpful to needy students and the colleges which they attend. 

Our college does not have large loan funds, and it is our hope that the student 
loan features of the National Defense Education Act would be continued. This 
program, with your loan insurance bill should make it possible for most of our 
desirable students to continue in school. 

Please call upon us if we can be of any help in the legislative program for 
higher education. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK WILKES, President. 


SwaARTH MORE COLLEGE, 
Swarthmore, Pa., January 4, 1960. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I have read with interest your letter of December 9 
bearing on the bill you have introduced in the Senate to provide a program of 
Federal insurance on loans to college students. 

I have studied the measure and submitted it to our financial vice president, our 
deans, financial aid officer, and admissions officers. It is our judgment that your 
proposal is both beneficial and sound. It is indeed a statesmanlike bill in the 
public interest. 

Sincerely. 
CourTNEY SMITH, President. 





CotumsBrIA COLLEGE, 
Columbia, 8.C., December 11, 1959. 


Senator Lynvon B. JOHNSON, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DearR SENATOR JOHNSON: Thank you for your letter of November 25 and for 
the copy of the bill S. 2710 enclosed. 

I am very much impressed with the contents of this bill and sincerely hope that 
it will be passed. I can see in this legislation a tremendous help fer students 
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and for the institutions involved. At the present time, our institutions do have 
some difficulty in the fact that loans to our students are not insured. Your 
plan would, as I see it, undergird the institutions, thereby causing us less risk 
than we now experience. At the same time, it would involve strict requirements 
for repayment on the part of students. This discipline for the person who 
borrows would be good. Obviously, the protection for the institution would be 
tremendously helpful. I sincerely trust that the legislation will be passed at the 
forthcoming session of the Congress. 
Sincerely, 
R. WRIGHT Spears, President. 


SoutH Daxora STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
Brookings, S. Dak., December 16, 1959. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senator, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, Washington, D.O. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I have examined your bill concerning the insuring 
of loans to college students and wish to state I feel it is a worthwhile piece of 
legislation. I believe the insurance of such loans will serve the same general 
purpose as FHA housing loans, and that there would be very little loss on such an 
insurance program. It is one way in which deserving students, who lack financial 
background, can receive an education and yet have the satisfaction of helping 
themselves without a direct handout or a direct subsidization. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Briaes, President. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tenn., December 21, 1959. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON : We have had a discussion of the bill, S. 2710, by which 
the Government would guarantee university loan funds to students. This would 
be very helpful to us all, and I am grateful to you for your sponsorship of that 
bill. 

While I imagine the eastern schools have almost adequate loans funds, many 
institutions like Vanderbilt, and perhaps some of the newer institutions in your 
own State, would not be so well provided. Would it be possible to include in 
the bill a provision to guarantee loan funds made available by banks or other 
financial corporations, provided the loans were handled by the universities, and 
conformed to the standards which they apply to their own funds? This would 
open up a vast new area of financing higher education for students, and would 
really mean that no boy in this country need ever say that he could not go to 
college for lack of funds. 

Thank you again for your interest in this important matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARVIE BRANSCOMB. 


BLUEFIELD STATE COLLEGE, 
Bluefield, W. V., December 30, 1959. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Office of the Democratic Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sig: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 9 with thanks. 
I am very much interested in the measure which you have introduced concern- 
ing a program of Federal insurance on loans to college students. I feel that 
there is a very definite need for such a measure and find myself in full accord 
with the proposed legislation. 

Doubtlessly as is the case with many colleges in our country, Bluefield State 
has several limited loan programs for its students. It would give a strong 
sense of reassurance to college officials, parents, and guardians, as well as the 
students themselves, if such insurance as outlined in your bill could be provided. 

I shall be glad to cooperate further with you in this undertaking. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. B. ALLEN, President. 
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NORTHLAND COLLEGE, 


Ashland, Wis., December 18, 1959. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


O fice of the Democratic Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR JoHNSON: Your proposal of a Federal insurance on loans to 
college students has my enthusiastic support and approval. 
Thank you for introducing this most important legislation. 
Very truly yours, 
Gus TURBEVILLE, President. 


Washington, D.C., June 23, 1960. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


Majority Leader, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: President Grayson Kirk, of Columbia University, has 
written to me heartily approving S. 2710 (amendment in the nature of a 
substitute) which is your bill to provide for loan insurance to students in 
higher education. President Kirk has asked me to show this letter to you, and 
has expressed the hope that it may be made a part of the hearings of the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare recently held on 
S. 2710 and other bills. 

I have the honor to transmit President Kirk’s letter herewith, and I trust it 
is not too late for inclusion in the record. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 


Davin D. Lioyp. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE Citry oF NEW YORK, 
New York, N.Y., June 21, 1960. 


Mr. Davin Lioyp, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Lioyp: Forgive me for my delay in writing to you, as I had promised, 


about the pending loan insurance legislation. Over the weekend I found time 
to read the bill with care, and I am happy to report to you that I have nothing 
but commendation for it. 

There was a time a few years ago when the university had more loan funds 
available than we needed. This situation has long since disappeared as rising 
tuition costs have changed the climate of student opinion and we now are in 
desperate need of increased loan funds. We estimate, for example, that whereas 
we made about $500,000 in student loans in 1957, we will be in need of at least 
$5 million by 1967. Hence, you can see why the provisions of the bill seem most 
attractive to those of us who must find funds somewhere. 

Incidentally, we are making a great effort at the university, particularly 
in the graduate and professional divisions, to combine scholarship aid with 
loan obligations. An officer of the university discusses with each individual 
student his financial problems and then attempts to provide the funds necessary 
by combining some scholarship aid with the acceptance of loan obligations by 
the student. This is a sound measure psychologically and is of help to us of 
course, because it enables us to stretch our inadequate scholarship funds to a 
considerable degree. 

I wondered if the provision for the 414 percent interest for the financial 
institutions will be sufficiently attractive. It is my guess that the plan would 
be more effective if the base rate were as high as 5 percent so that the students 
would pay a total of 514 percent. At the present time some students are paying 
a good deal more than this for tuition loans, so much more, in fact, that any 
practicable scheme such as that envisaged in this legislation would be helpful 
to them and very much in the national interest. 

Sincerely, 


GRAYSON Kirk, President. 
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Senator Jounson. These favorable comments were most gratifying, 
but the most encouraging aspect of the response to the bill was the 
manner in which the academic community provided me with construc- 
tive suggestions for improving the bill. In addition to the suggestions 
contained in these letters, I was fortunate to have the helpful advice 
of my good friend Mrs. Mary Lasker and the generous assistance and 
advice of Mr. David B. Lloyd. Through his cooperation I was privi- 
leged to have the advice and counsel of a committee of leading authori- 
ties on the subject of financial assistance to college students. These 
were Mr. John F. Morse, vice president, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, who was instrumental in setting up the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act loan program; Prof. Seymour E. Harris, professor of 
political economy and chairman of the Economics Department of Har- 
vard University; Mr. Rexford G. Moon, Jr., director of the college 
scholarship service, College Entrance Examination Board; and Mr. 
Russell Thackrey, executive secretary, American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities. All of the gentlemen gave me 
the benefit of their knowledge and broad experience in this field, and 
Tam deeply grateful to them. 


REVISED VERSION OF S. 2710 


These suggestions proved extremely helpful and played a large 
part in determining the form of the revised draft bill I am submitting 
to the subcommittee today. At the time I introduced the bill, I stated 
that I have always gone on the principle that the collective judgment 
of the best minds is better than the individual judgment of any single 


mind. And I believe that this revised draft represents the collective 
judgment of the best minds available on the subject of financial aid 
to college students. I am proud to offer it to the committee. 

(The revised bill, S. 2710, follows :) 


[S. 2710, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 
AMENDMENT 
(In the Nature of a Substitute) 


Intended to be proposed by Mr. Jonnson of Texas (for himself, Mr. MoONRONEY, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. CHAvEz, Mr. Cartson, Mr. Byrrp of West Virginia, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Bratz, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Kerr, Mr. FReEAR, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Mr. Pastore, Mr. HumMpHReEy, Mr. Hart, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
McCartuy, Mr. McGer, Mr. CANNON, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. GREEN, Mr. SYMING- 
TON, Mr. Hitt, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. JAvits, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
Mr. WriiiaMs of New Jersey, Mr. Muskie, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, and Mr. HENNINGS) to the bill (S. 2710) to provide for loan 
insurance on loans to students in higher education, viz: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and in lieu thereof insert the following: 


SHORT TITLE 


a 1. This Act may be cited as the “Student Loan Insurance Act of 
960". 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “State” means a State, the Canal Zone, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands. 

(b) The term “institution of higher education” means an educational institu- 
tion in any State which (1) admits as regular students only persons having 
a certificate of graduation from a school providing secondary education, or the 
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recognized equivalent of such a certificate, (2) is legally authorized within such 
State to provide a program of education beyond secondary education, (3) pro- 
vides an educational program for which it awards a bachelor’s degree or pro- 
vides not less than a two-year program which is acceptable for full credit toward 
such a degree, (4) is a public or other nonprofit institution, and (5) is ae- 
credited by a national recognized accrediting agency or association, or, if not 
so accredited, is an institution whose credits are accepted, on transfer, by not 
less than three institutions which are so accredited, for credit on the same 
basis as if transferred from an institution so accredited. 
(c) The term “Commissioner” means the Commissioner of Education. 


(d) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


TITLE I—LOAN INSURANCE FOR STUDENT LOANS 


AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 101. For the purpose of facilitating loans to students in institutions 
of higher education, such institutions shall be insured by the Commissioner 
against losses on loans made by them to such students in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and the succeeding fiscal year, if made upon the conditions and 
within the limits specified in this title. The total principal amount of new 
loans to students covered by insurance under this title in any fiscal year 
shall not exceed $100,000,000. The Commission may, if he finds it necessary 
to do so in order to assure an equitable distribution of the benefits of this 
title, assign, within such maximum amount, insurance quotas applicable to 
eligible institutions of higher education, or to States or areas, and may reassign 
unused portions of such quotas. 


LIMITATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL LOANS AND ON INSURANCE 


Sec. 102. No loan or loans by one or more institutions of higher education 
in excess of $1,000 in the aggregate to any single student in any fiscal year 
shall be covered by insurance under this title, nor shall the aggregate insured 
unpaid principal amount of loans made to any student exceed $5,000 at any 
time. 

SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 103. Loans made by institutions of higher education in accordance with 
this Act shall be insurable whether made from the funds of the institution or 
from funds held by the institution in a trust or similar capacity and available 
for such loans. 


ELIGIBILITY OF STUDENT BORROWERS AND TERMS OF STUDENT LOANS 


Sec. 104. A loan by an institution of higher education shall be insurable 
under the provisions of this title only if made to a student in such institution 
who devotes essentially full time to educational work in attendance at such 
institution, as determined by such institution, and if evidenced by a note or 
other written agreement which (1) provides for repayment of the principal 
amount of such loan in installments each quarter or lesser period beginning 
(except in the event of default in the payment of interest, or in the payment 
of the cost of insurance premiums, or other default by the borrower) within 
one year following the date on which the student ceases to devote essentially 
full time to educational work in attendance at any institution of higher edu- 
cation, (2) is made without security and without endorsement, except that if 
the borrower is a minor and such note or other written agreement executed 
by him would not, under the applicable law, create a binding obligation, either 
security or endorsement may be required, (3) requires full repayment of the 
principal with interest within not more than ten years after the date on which 
the first installment of principal becomes due, (4) provides for interest on 
such loan at a per annum rate not exceeding 4% per centum on the unpaid 
balance and accrued interest, but payment of interest accruing prior to the 
date on which the first installment of principal becomes due may be postponed 
until after such date, (5) entitles the student borrower at his option to accel- 
erate repayment of the whole or any part of such loan, and (6) contains such 
other terms and conditions consistent with the provisions of this title and 
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with the regulations issued by the Commissioner pursuant to this Act as may 
be agreed upon by the parties to such loan, including, at their option, a provi- 
sion requiring the borrower to pay to the institution, in addition to principal 
and interest, amounts equal to the insurance premiums payable by the insti- 
tution to the Commissioner with respect to such loan. 


CERTIFICATES OF INSURANCE—EFFECTIVE DATE OF INSURANCE—PREMIUMS 


Sec. 105. (a) If, upon application by an institution of higher education, made 
upon such form, containing such information, and supported by such evidence 
as the Commissioner may require, and otherwise in conformity with this section, 
the Commissioner finds that the institution has made a loan to an eligible 
student which is insurable under the provisions of this title, he shall, upon 
tender by the institution of the first year’s insurance premium payable pur- 
suant to subsection (d), issue to such institution a certificate of insurance 
covering such loan and setting forth the amount and terms of such insurance. 

(b) Insurance evidenced by a certificate of insurance pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) shall become effective upon the date of issuance of such certificate, 
except that the Commissioner is authorized, in accordance with regulations, 
to issue commitments with respect to proposed loans submitted by eligible 
institutions, and in that event, upon compliance with subsection (a) by the 
institution, the certificate of insurance may be issued effective as of the date 
when the loan to be covered by such insurance was made. Such insurance 
shall cease to be effective upon thirty days’ default by the institution in the 
payment of any installment of the premiums payable pursuant to subsection (d) 

(c) An application submitted pursuant to subsection (a) shall contain (1) 
an agreement by the institution of higher education to pay, in accordance with 
regulations, the premiums fixed by the Commissioner pursuant to subsection 
(d), and (2) an agreement by such institution that if the loan is covered by 
insurance the institution will submit such reports during the effective period of 
the loan agreement as the Commissioner may by regulation prescribe as neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 

(d) The Commissioner shall, pursuant to regulations, charge for insurance on 
each loan under this title a premium in an amount not to exceed one-fourth of 
1 per centum per annum of the unpaid balance of principal and accrued interest 
of such loan, payable in advance, at such time and in such manner as may be 
prescribed by the Commissioner. Such regulations may provide that such pre- 
mium shall not be payable, or if paid shall be refundable, with respect to any 
period after default in the payment of principal or interest, or after the bor- 
rower has died or becomes totally and permanently disabled, if (1) notice of 
such default or other event has been duly given, and (2) request for payment 
of the loss insured against has been made or the Commissioner has made such 
payment on his own motion pursuant to section 106. 

(e) The rights of an institution of higher education arising under insurance 
evidenced by a certificate of insurance issued under this section may not be 
assigned or transferred by such institution, except as provided in case of default 
in section 106. 

(f) The consolidation of the obligations of two or more insured loans obtained 
by a student borrower in any fiscal year into a single obligation evidenced by a 
single instrument of indebtedness shall not affect the insurance by the United 
States. Upon surrender of the original certificates of insurance in such cases, 
the Commissioner may issue a new certificate of insurance in accordance with 
this section upon such consolidated obligation. 


PROCEDURE ON DEFAULT, DEATH, OR DISABILITY OF STUDENT 


Sec. 106. (a) Upon default and a reasonable effort toward collection by the 
institution on any loan covered by insurance pursuant to this title, or upon the 
death of the student borrower or a finding by the institution that the borrower 
has become totally and permanently disabled, determined in accordance with 
regulations established by the Commisioner, before the loan has been repaid 
in full, and prior to the commencement of suit or other enforcement proceeding 
upon the loan or upon any security for such loan, the institution shall promptly 
notify the Commissioner who shall thereupon, if requested by such institution 
or on his own motion, if the insurance is still in effect, pay to the institution the 


amount of the loss sustained upon such loan as soon as such amount has been 
determined. 
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(b) Upon payment by the Commissioner of the amount of loss pursuant to 
Subsection (a), the United States shall be subrogated to the rights of the insti- 
tution upon the insured loan and be entitled to an assignment of the note or 
other evidence of the insured loan and any security therefor. 

(c) Nothing in this section or in this Act shall be construed to preclude any 
forbearance for the benefit of the student borrower which may be agreed upon 
by the parties to the insured loan and approved by the Commissioner, or to 
preclude forbearance by the Commissioner in the enforcement of the insured 
obligation after payment on such insurance, or to require collection of the amount 
of any loan by the institution of higher education or by the Commissioner from 
the estate of a deceased borrower or from a borrower found by the institution 
to have become permanently and totally disabled. 

(d) Nothing in this section or in this Act shall be construed to excuse the 
institution of higher education from exercising, in the making and collection 
of loans under the provisions of this title, the same care and diligence which 
would reasonably be used in making and collecting loans not insured. If the 
Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing to the in- 
stitution, finds that an institution of higher education has substantially failed to 
exercise such care and diligence, or to make the reports required under section 
105(¢c), or to pay the required insurance premiums, he shall disqualify such in- 
stitution for further insurance on loans granted pursuant to this title until 
he is satisfied that such failure has ceased and finds that there is reasonable 
assurance that the institution will in the future exercise necessary care and 
diligence or comply with such requirements, as the case may be. 


TITLE II—LOAN INSURANCE ON LOANS TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of assisting institutions of higher education in 
obtaining funds to make loans insured under title I, the Commissioner, on terms 
and conditions prescribed by him consistent with the provisions of this title 
and necessary to protect the interests of the United States, may insure in whole 
or in part any public or private financing institution, or trustee under a trust 
or indenture or agreement for the benefit of the holders of any securities issued 
thereunder, by commitment or otherwise, against loss of principal and interest 
on any loan to an institution of higher education for the purpose of providing 
such institution with necessary funds to make loans insured under title I of this 
Act. The total principal amount of new loans covered by insurance under this 
title in any fiscal year shall not exceed $100,000,000. The Commissioner may, 
if he finds it necessary to do so in order to assure an equitable distribution of 
the benefits of this title, assign, within such maximum amount, insurance quotas 
applicable to eligible institutions of higher education, or to States or areas, and 
may reassign unused portions of such quotas. 


LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 202. No loan shall be covered by insurance under section 201 unless— 

(1) the Commissioner finds that such loan is necessary to enable the 
institution of higher education to provide student loans to be insured under 
title I; 

(2) the rate of interest to be paid on the loan is 4% per centum or less; 

(3) the terms of such loan require repayment in twenty years or less; 
and 

(4) the Commissioner finds that there is reasonable assurance that the 
institution of higher education has the ability to repay the loan within the 
time fixed therefor. 

PAYMENT ON GUARANTEES 


Sec. 2038. Payments required to be made as the result of default on any loan 
insured by the Commissioner under this title shall be made from the revolving 
insurance fund established under section 301. 
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TITLE ILI—ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 
REVOLVING INSURANCE FUND 


Sec. 301. (a) Premiums under title I and all other moneys derived by the Com- 
missioner in the course of operations under this Act shall be deposited in a 
revolving fund in the Treasury of the United States. All moneys in the re- 
volving fund shall upon requisition by the Commissioner, be available until 
expended, (1) for the payment of losses in connection with insurance under- 
taken pursuant to this Act, and (2) for any fiscal year, in the amount pro- 
vided for by an appropriation Act, for defraying the expenses of administration 
incurred under this Act. 

(b) For the purposes of carrying out the provisions of this Act, there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the revolving fund provided in this 
section— 

(1) the sum of $500,000 for the initial establishment of the revolving 
fund; and 

(2) such further sums, if any, as may become necessary for the adequacy 
of the revolving fund. 

(c) The Commissioner shall, from the revolving fund, pay annually into the 
Treasury, as miscellaneous receipts, interest on any sums appropriated to the 
revolving fund pursuant to subsection (b) which have not been repaid into the 
Treasury as provided in subsection (d). The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
determine the interest rate annually in advance, such rate to be calculated to 
reimburse the Treasury for its costs in connection with such appropriated funds, 
taking into consideration the current average interest rate which the Treasury 
pays upon its marketable obligation. 

(d) Until all advances made to the revolving fund by appropriation pursuant 
to subsection (b) (1) and (2) have been repaid through credits as provided in 
this subsection, the Commissioner shall, at least annually, determine any bal- 
ance in the revolving fund in excess of an amount determined by him to be 
necessary for the requirements of the fund, and for reasonable reserves to main- 
tain the solvency of the fund, and sueh balance shall be paid into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts and the amount thereof be credited against such 
advances. 

(e) The Commissioner may authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to invest 
and reinvest such portions of the revolving fund as he may determine to be in 
excess of current needs in any interest-bearing securities of the United States or 
in any securities guaranteed as to principal and interest by the United States, 
and the income therefrom shall constitute a part of the revolving fund. 


LEGAL POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec. 302. (a) With respect to matters arising by reason of this Act, and not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law, the Commissioner may— 

(1) sue on behalf of the United States and be sued in his official capacity 
in any court of competent jurisdiction, State or Federal ; 

(2) subject to the specific limitations in this Act, consent to the modifi- 
cation, with respect to rate of interest, time of payment of principal and 
interest or any portion thereof, or security, of the provisions of any note, 
contract, mortgage, or other instrument evidencing or securing a loan which 
has been insured under this Act; 

(3) enforce, pay, or compromise, any claim on, or arising because of, any 
such insurance; and 

(4) enforce, pay, compromise, waive, or release any right, title, claim, 
lien, or demand, however acquired, including any equity or any right of 
redemption. 

(b) The Commissioner shall, with respect to the financial operations arising 
by reason of this Act— 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budget program as provided for 
wholly owned Government corporations by the Government Corporation 
Control Act; and 

(2) maintain an integral set of accounts, which shall be audited annually 
by the General Accounting Office in accordance with principles and proce- 
dures applicable to commercial corporate transactions, as provided by see- 
tion 105 of the Government Corporation Control Act, except that the finan- 
cial transactions of the Commissioner, including the settlement of insurance 
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claims, and transactions related thereto and vouchers approved by the Com- 
missioner in connection with such financial transactions, shall be final and 
conclusive upon all accounting and other officers of the Goverment. 


TREATMENT OF CERTAIN TRUSTS, FOUNDATIONS, AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS AS 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Sec. 303. The Commissioner may by regulation provide for the treatment of 
any nonprofit trusts, foundations, or other similar organizations, controlled by 
an institution of higher education or the officials thereof, as part of the institu- 
tion of higher education for the purposes of this Act, if he determines that such 
treatment would promote such purposes. Such regulations may establish such 
requirements for the purpose of this section as may be necessary to protect the 
interests of the United States. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 304. (a) This Act shall be administered by the Commissioner, under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary. The Commissioner shall, with the 
approval of the Secretary, make all regulations specifically authorized to be 
made under this Act and such other regulations, not inconsistent with this Act, as 
may be necessary to carry out its purposes. The Commissioner is authorized 
to delegate to any officer or employee of the Office of Education any of his powers 
and duties under this Act, except the making of regulations. 

(b) In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to utilize the services and facilities of any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment and, without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, of any other 
public or nonprofit agency or institution, in accordance with agreements between 
the Secretary and the head thereof. Payment for such services and facilities 
shall be made in advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed upon 
by the Secretary and the head of the agency or institution. 

(c) At the beginning of each regular session of the Congress, the Commissioner 
shall make through the Secretary a full report to Congress of the administration 
of this Act, including his recommendations for needed revisions in the Act. 

(d) When deemed necessary by the Commissioner for the effective adminis- 
tration of this Act, experts or consultants may be employed as provided in sec- 
tion 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 806, 810). 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 305. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum or program of instruc- 
tion of any educational institution or, except as provided in sections 105 and 
106(d), over its administration or personnel. 


AUTHORITY UNDER ACT CONDITIONAL UPON AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATION FOR TITLE II 
OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


Sec. 306. The authority of the Commissioner to insure any loans in any fiscal 
year under the provisions of this Act shall be conditional upon the appropriation 
under the provisions of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appropriation Act for such year of at least 75 per centum of the amount 
authorized for such year under the provisions of title II of the National Defense 


Education Act of 1958. 

Senator Jounson. Under the revised program, institutions with 
large resources of savings, such as insurance companies, endowment 
funds, and pension and welfare funds would be reached through a 
two-part insurance program which would protect colleges against loss 
on loans to students and also protect financial institutions against loss 
on loans to colleges for student loan pu 

A student could obtain up to $1,000 in insured loans a year with an 
overall limit of $5,000. The maximum cost to the student would be 5 
percent per annum—4%4 percent maximum interest and one-quarter 
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percent insurance premium. Repayment would commence within 1 
year after the student leaves school, and the loan would be repaid over 
the following 10 years. 

The loan to the student would be made to the college, and the col- 
lege would retain the note and administer the collection of payments. 
If the borrower defaults, the insurance fund would protect the college 
from loss. 


COLLEGE BORROWING FROM FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


When outside funds are needed by a college for student loans, the 
college would borrow directly from financial institutions without as- 
signing any student notes. These loans to colleges would be relatively 
long-term, with a duration of up to 20 years, and the maximum inter- 
est would be 414 percent, with the financial institution protected from 
loss by insurance. This program contemplates that the colleges would 
borrow money for student loans at a rate not in excess of 414 percent 
and lend it to students at a maximum interestof 434 percent providing 
one-fourth of 1 percent to help cover the college’s cost of administering 
the loans. This 434 percent interest plus the one-fourth of 1 percent in- 
surance will result in a maximum cost to the student of 5 percent 
per annum. 

The bill does not spell out the exact terms of the student loans. Only 
basic and minimum requirements are specified, and a large area of 
discretion remains within which the individual school can frame the 
program which best meets its own needs. 

For example, the bill does not include a “needs” test as a condition 
of obtaining an insured loan. This does not mean that every student 
in every school would be entitled to an insured loan. One college 
might apply a “needs” test of some kind in its program, another might 
be willing to administer its program as one of convenience without 
a rigorous “needs” formula. In either event, loans under the program 
would be covered by insurance provided they met the other require- 
ments of the bill. 

The principal difference between this revised draft and the bill as 
originally introduced are these: 


PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN ORIGINAL 8. 2710 


(1) The original bill contemplated that the college would assign 
insured student loans to financial institution in order to replenish its 
student loan funds, Under the revised bill, the college would hold 
and administer the loans. The college in turn would borrow funds for 
its loan program without assigning student notes. Both the college 
and the financial institution would be insured against loss. 

(2) The insurance premium has been reduced from one-half to one- 
fourth of 1 percent. It is generally believed that the incidence of de- 
fault on student loans in the hands of the colleges will be so small that 
a one-fourth of 1 percent premium will be entirely adequate. 

(3) The maximum insured loan entitlement of a student has been 
increased from $4,000 to $5,000, although the yearly maximum re- 
mains at $1,000. This brings the bill in line with the limits of the 
National Defense Education Act and gives greater consideration to 
the student who seeks graduate training. 
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(4) The original bill provided for repayment to begin 4 years after 
the borrower leaves school and to be completed within 6 years there- 
after. Under the revised program, payments would commence with- 
in 1 year after the student leaves school, and he would then have 10 
years in which to repay the principal and interest. 

(5) The original bill called for interest on the student notes at 
3 percent per annum in the hands of the college with an additional 
114 percent interest added if the note were assigned to a financial 
institution. The revised draft approaches the interest rate problem 
differently. It contemplates that the college will borrow funds at a 
maximum of 414 percent and loan them at a rate which will provide 
the school with a one-fourth of 1 percent differential to help cover the 
cost of administering the loans. 


COST OF ADMINISTERING STUDENT LOANS 


The question of the cost to colleges of administering student loans 
was one of the most significant problems we encountered in working 
out this loan program. Every college administrator we consulted 
expressed deep concern over the financial strain Government-spon- 
sored loan programs are imposing on colleges. 

The National Defense Education Act program of 3 percent loans 
of principally Government funds is the prime example. Not. only 
does NDEA require the college to contribute one-ninth of the amount 
loaned to the student at a significant loss, the school must also bear 
the entire cost of administering and collecting the loans. 

Apparently there are no accurate figures on what these costs are 
or what they should be. But I have been furnished with reliable 
estimates that it costs a college $10 per account per year to administer 
a substantial loan program. 

It seems to me not only unfair but inconsistent for the Federal 
Government to create loan programs and expect the colleges to ab- 
sorb all of the administrative costs. On the one hand, we spend much 
of our time seeking means to help institutions of higher learning out 
of the financial plight in which they now find themselves. On the 
other hand, we impose even greater financial strains on their limited 
resources. 

This matter of administrative costs on student loans, I believe, may 
seriously impair the effectiveness of NDEA program. For that rea- 
son, the bill I offer contemplates a one-fourth of 1 percent spread be- 
tween what the college pays for the money and the rate for which it 
loans it to the student. I don’t contend that this is sufficient to cover 
the school’s expenses. The colleges will have to incur some sacrifices to 
implement substantial programs under this bill. But this one-fourth 
of 1 percent may take them out of the disaster area. 

The costs to colleges of administering existing Government spon- 
sored programs deserves the most serious attention of this committee 
and the Office of Education. I recommend that a study be undertaken 
as soon as possible to determine the feasibility of providing assistance 
to colleges both in the form of direct financial aid and expert guidance 
in handling accounts. 
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RELATIONSHIP 





TO NDEA LOANS 


A number of educators have expressed reservations about this in- 
sured loan program because they fear it might supplant the NDEA 
program of direct loans to students. Although the NDEA program 
imposes serious financial strains on the colleges, they recognize its 

value to their students, and I find that educators and college adminis- 
trators throughout the country are overwhelmingly in favor of its 
continuance. 

I have always conceived of the insured student loan program as a 
program to supplement and not to supplant the NDEA program. I 
believe there is a need for both and no conflict between them. 

For example, the NDEA program employs a “needs” test to deter- 
mine eligibility. No “needs” test is required under the bill I have in- 
troduced. Therefore, a particular school may desire to operate its 
program as one of convenience designed to assist the student who finds 
himself in a difficult financial situation but who can not meet the 
“needs” test of the NDEA program. 

The NDEA program requires that preference be given to superior 
students in certain fields. This insured loan program has no such 
requirements. Furthermore, the insured loan program could be used 
in exceptional cases to provide supplementary funds when a student’s 
NDEA entitlement has been exhausted. Finally, I am sure that this 
insured loan program would be extremely useful to the college which 
simply does not have the resources to finance its end of the NDEA 
program. 

I believe that within a brief period we will see the student loan 
approach to financing higher education expanded to such an extent 
that both of these Federal programs will be utilized to their fullest 
authorized extent. 


PROTECTION 





OF NDEA LOAN 





PROGRAM 


But in order to provide complete assurance that this insurance pro- 
gram will not supplant the NDEA direct loan program, I have sug- 
gested in section 306 of the revised draft that the insured loan program 
will be in effect only in years when appropriations for NDEA are at 
a level of at least 75 percent of the authorized amount. Furthermore, 
it is provided that the insured loan program will expire when the 
NDEA expires. Therefore, there is no danger that the NDEA pro- 
gram will be allowed to expire because of the existence of an insured 
loan program. 

It has been pointed out to me that some State colleges and uni- 
versities may not be able to participate in this insured loan program, 
because of legal restrictions on borrowing. I believe that the legis- 
latures of these States will take such action as may be necessary to 
pases the schools to participate in the program, and for that reason 

I do not think that the problem will arise. 

However, there is another means by which such institutions may 
participate in the insured loan program. Section 303 allows the Com- 
missioner of Education to permit non-profit trusts, foundations, and 
similar organizations, controlled by the officials of an institution, 
to participate in the same manner as the institution itself. There- 
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fore, a trust fund, foundation, or similar organization could be es- 
tablished within the framework of the college or university, and par- 
ticipate in the insured loan program. Such organization can borrow 
money and make student loans, and the loan would be covered by 
insurance. 

I certainly need not dwell on the need today for our Nation to 
marshall every resource in an effort to provide more and better edu- 
cation for our young people. And I believe that this insured student 
loan program can make a significant contribution to this effort. 

It is not my thought that loan programs such as this will be utilized 
to shift the cost of higher education from society at large to the col- 
lege student. I know, as does the committee, that this cannot be done. 
Regardless of how much you provide college students in loans, it will 
still be necessary for every level of government to support higher 
education to the fullest extent. 

I do believe that through the use of student loans we can make 
it possible for more students and families of students to assume the 
portion of the cost of a college education which has traditionally been 
placed on the student. Furthermore, for many colleges and uni- 
versities—especially the private schools—increased tuition is unavoid- 
able under the pressure of ever-increasing costs. And student loans 
may be the only feasible means of meeting this cost. 


SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS FOR 8. 2710 


I think that Congress would do well to adopt this insured student 
loan program. It would help provide a portion of the vast sums 
needed in the United States today for higher education in a manner 
which won't be costly to the Government. It would utilize the credit 
facilities of the Nation in such a way as to direct its resources into 
most desirable channels. It is based on an insurance concept which 
the experience of FHA has proved to be entirely sound. It would 
provide new opportunity to thousands of youngsters, and it is com- 
pletely consistent with our traditions of self-reliance and individual 
initiative. 

I commend the bill to the committee’s consideration and urge that 
it be favorably reported. I hope that can be done in this session. 
I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the subcom- 
mittee, and I await your action with pleasure. 

Senator Murray. I want to thank you for your very careful and 
excellent study of this important legislation. You may be sure 
that it will be given very careful study by the subcommittee and by 
the full committee. We thank you for coming here this morning. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to stay 
longer, but we open at 10:30, so I am due on the floor right now. 
Thank you, Senator. 


Senator Murray. We appreciate yourappearance. Thank you very 
much. 


Our next witness is Dr. Kenneth G. Skaggs, president, Chipola Jun- 
ior College, Marianna, Fla. 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH G. SKAGGS, PRESIDENT, CHIPOLA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, MARIANNA, FLA. 


Mr. Sxaces. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Kenneth G. Skaggs. I am president of Chipola Junior Col- 
lege of Marianna, Fla., and chairman of the Commission on Legisla- 
tion of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to speak about matters of 
deep concern to me and my colleagues in the field of higher education. 
For several years, the American Association of Junior Colleges has 
been directing special attention and resources to planning for the im- 
mediate future needs of its 504 constituent member institutions and 
for the entire field of junior college education. Other professional 
associations, in their particular fields and in their own manner, have 
also been working and planning with the hope that their efforts will 
somehow measure up realistically against the hard facts of the edu- 
cational world 3 months from now, or in September 1961, in 1962, 
and on into the future. We know as surely as we can know anything 
what some of these hard facts are. Statements already presented to 
this committee ably depict the swift changes coming about in the field 
of education and outline graphically the critical situation facing our 
Nation. 

We know that enrollment pressures are increasing rapidly. Figures 
from the Bureau of the Census and from the U.S. Office of Education 
tell that story incisively. Copies of the 1960 Junior College Directory 
and statements made by representatives of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges on this subject are being added to this report, Mr. 
Chairman. I will leave these here. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Dr. WILLIAM P. MILLER, PRESIDENT, WEBER COLLEGE, 
OGDEN, UTAH 


The American Association of Junior Colleges is pleased to respond to your 
kind invitation to present a statement at this time reflecting the association's 
views concerning our national needs in the field of higher education, and partie- 
ularly the needs of the junior colleges. 

We realize that planning committees of major political parties face the prob- 
lem of reconciling divergent and at times conflicting viewpoints in the formu- 
lation of national programs. We in our association face the same problem. Yet 
it is important for our group as it is obviously important for political parties 
to set down basic approaches and policies in the light of national data and our 
respective interpretations of these data. 

With this in mind, the American Association of Junior Colleges hopes the fol- 
lowing statement will be of help to you in your formulation of suggested na- 
tional policies concerning the education of American youth, with special emphasis 
on our field of specialization, junior and COMENETY college education. 

At present the association has 400 public and 277 private institutional mem- 
bers and 108 individual members. Enrollment in member institutions exceeds 
900,000. 

At a meeting in March 1960 the association’s commission on legislation 
whose membership is composed of representatives from public, private, denomi- 
national, and independent colleges, formulated a number of resolutions per- 
taining to the support of junior college education. A list of these resolutions 
is attached and forms part of this report. 

The major factor influencing the commission in its deliberations is the rapid 
development of junior colleges in this country. Dr. Leland L. Medsker, in his 
new book “The Junior College, Progress and Prospect,” states: “Of all types 
of higher institutions, the junior college has experienced the most rapid growth 
57618—60——_9 
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in the last half century. And if the plans of many States materialize, it will 
be expected to absorb a large part of the explosive increase in college attend- 
ance that lies just ahead.” 

Forty years ago, 207 junior colleges enrolled 16,000 students. Twenty years 
later, in 1940, 627 institutions enrolled 267,000 students. Today, in 1960, 677 
junior colleges enroll over 900,000 students. In the next 10 years, enrollments 
are expected to increase by at least another 40 percent, and in some areas they 
will more than double. 

Let me describe how some of this growth takes place. Take the case of Chi- 
pola Junior College, in Jackson County, Fla. At the time the junior college 
was established in 1947 only 7 percent of the high school graduates in that 
county enrolled in college. In 1959, 12 years later, 52 percent of the high school 
graduates began college careers. About 7 percent attended institutions outside 
of the county. The rest enrolled at Chipola Junior College. It is quite clear 
that a high percentage would not have begun college work at all if it had not 
been for the existence of the junior college. This story is being repeated through- 
out the country where similar opportunities are available. 

In many States junior colleges are well recognized and their development is 
orderly and according to plan. Among these States are Florida, New York, 
and California. Last year, in those 26 counties of Florida in which the services 
of public junior colleges were avaliable, 75 percent of the students enrolling 
in college for the first time chose the junior college. Florida has authorized 
four additional areas for junior colleges. 

In New York State the first locally sponsored community junior college was 
established in 1950. There were 257 full-time students. Nine years later in the 
junior colleges of the State there were 13,000 full-time students. During this 
same period a total of $58 million of construction had been completed or was 
under contract. Operating budgets for next year will probably be around $12 
million. There are now 16 junior colleges under the State University of New 
York and 25 privately supported institutions. The figures given for construction 
and operation apply only to the institutions under the State university. 

In the college year 1958-59, California public junior colleges enrolled 73.3 
percent of all full-time students enrolled in public higher education below the 
junior year. In 1958-59 there were 95,849 full-time students in the junior 
colleges of California. By 1970, it is estimated that there will be 300,000. 

In a number of States the establishment or expansion of junior college fa- 
cilities is a subject of current and active consideration. These include Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Ohio. 

After considering these and samilar facts and after reveiwing current legis- 
lative efforts at the National and State levels, the commission on legislation 
presented the following resolutions to the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges Board of Directors. These resolutions now stand as official statements of 
that commission of which Dr. Kenneth G. Skaggs, president of Chipola Junior 
College, Marianna, Fla., is chairman. 

1. Approval of Federal grants for the construction of junior college facilities ; 

2. Approval of the extension of the Federal College Housing Loan Act to 
include classroom facilities ; 


3. Approval of Federal guarantees of loans for the construction of higher 
education facilities ; 


4. Approval of revisions of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 to 
include: 
(a) Support for college-level programs for the training of technicians; 
10) Extension of loan forgiveness clause to students who engage in teach- 
ing in colleges or universities and to students who enter teaching in private 
nonprofit schools or colleges ; 
(c) The further extension of NDEA loan program; 
(d) The support of the position of the American Council on Education 
regarding the oath and affidavit for students receiving loans; 
5. Protection of educational radio and television broadcasting channels; 
6. The extension of school lunch programs to include junior colleges; 
7. The inclusion of students in colleges and universities for dependency exemp- 
tions in income tax beyond the age of 19; 
8. Further clarification of the allowance of educational expenses as an income 
tax deduction for teachers in schools and colleges; 
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9. Reaffirmation of the support of the association for the Teague bill to ex- 
tending educational benefits to men serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States until the expiration of the Selective Service Act; 


10. Approval of Murray-Metcalf bill to provide Federal assistance for public 
education in the States; 


11. Federal matching funds for State studies leading to the development of 
plans for a balanced efficient system of higher education ; 


12. Disapproval of Federal support for college or university extension pro- 
PE 


grams prior to the establishment of complete well-balanced State plans for the 
development of higher education. 

In conclusion, I offer to your organization the services of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges in providing data concerning junior colleges of the 
country and in expressing the views of these institutions. As stated earlier, these 
colleges are of many sizes and kinds and have different problems. All of the 
recommendations listed above do not receive the unanimous endorsement of all 
of the junior colleges of the country: however, they have been adopted by a 
commission of 16, the members of which represent the major kinds of private 
and public junior colleges in the country. They were adopted after care- 
ful and serious consideration and are offered as sincere recommendations for 
the betterment of the young people of America who attend these institutions. 
Our concern is for the welfare of this great country and for the preservation of 
the basic ideals that we call American democracy. 


The association is pleased to have had the opportunity to express these views 
today. 

Mr. Sxaces. We know that many classrooms, laboratory, dining, 
and other facilities, as well as college housing units, will be needed. 
Another look at the record and the forecasts will show these facts. 

We know that State after State, community after community, look 
to a more vigorous program of serving the educational needs of their 
people. Some of the States have conducted surveys of their respec- 
tive resources and their needs. In practically every such instance 
recommendations have been made for the establishment of systems of 
junior and community colleges. I cite those of Washington, Ohio, 
North Dakota, Arizona, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts as examples. 
In California, Texas, Florida, and New York plans are being dis- 
cussed to expand existing systems of junior and community colleges 
beyond their original projections. Throughout the Nation there are 
many communities giving organized voice to the hope of parents who 
are seeking opportunities in higher education for their children but 
who are completely frustrated by figures of mushrooming enrollments 
and rising costs. I would like to attach to my statement copies of 
news clippings and articles reflecting a keen awareness that the com- 
munity college can provide sound opportunities for higher education 
now being sought by so many more people than ever before. 

Senator Murray. That may be done. 

(The newspaper clippings and articles follow :) 


[From the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune, June 14, 1958] 
MINNESOTA’S JUNIOR COLLEGES 


A Minnesota study report suggesting 32 regional junior colleges for that State 
should be of some interest to North Dakota educators, inasmuch as demands for 
— distribution of higher education facilities in this State have been increas- 
ng. 

The Minnesota study spells out in detail national and State needs for more 
higher education and concludes that a better system of 2-year junior (or com- 


munity) colleges could do much to make the advantages of college available to 
more Minnesota youth. 
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Among other things, it is recommended that Minnesota be divided into 32 junior 
college districts, each with a population of at least 35,000 and assessed property 
valuations of $15 million. Campuses separate from high schools are recom- 
mended. 

Once the entire system was in operation, the report states, it would mean that 
higher education would be within commuting distance of almost all areas of 
the State. 

Minnesota, of course, already has several more community junior colleges than 
has North Dakota, nine in all as compared to only two in North Dakota, those 
being at Bismarck and Devils Lake. For all practical purposes, some State 
schools could be considered junior colleges, since they offer only 2-year courses. 

The regional college idea sis is good possibilities for North Dakota. 

Bismarck Junior College already serves young men and women from a several- 
county area, but for its tax support it depends exclusively upon Bismarck’s tax 
base. This community more than meets the minimums specified for a Minnesota 
regional junior college. 

Williston is seeking a State-supported junior college, or branch of an existing 
State school, an idea that was previously advanced in Bismarck. 

Minnesota is making a positive approach to its college problem, and apparently 
recognizes the community junior college as an important part of the answer. 
A good deal of what is true in that State would apply equally well in North 
Dakota. 


[From the Hereford (Tex.) Brand, Jan. 25, 1959] 
Do WE NEED A JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


Hereford once boasted a college, but its life and service were brief. Today we 
are blessed with the resources of West Texas State College at Canyon, which is 
within commuting distance of the people of this area. 

Nevertheless, there is much to be said in behalf of the number of junior colleges 
which are now sprouting up across the Nation. These junior colleges, located 
like high schools, are giving thousands of boys and girls a chance to continue 
their education who otherwise would find college attendance impossible. Adult 
night classes are also being swamped. Levelland, for instance, has recently com- 
pleted a college program which is proving popular; hundreds of other towns, 
especially in the East, are establishing junior colleges on county and city levels. 
Amarillo, for instance, has a growing junior college despite its proximity to 
Canyon. 

The idea is not a new one, but it is definitely more practical today than ever 
before in our history. The junior college is one answer to crowded conditions in 
the larger schools, and it saves the citizens of the community thousands of dollars 
in the form of room and food costs for students who might attend classes in dis- 
tant towns. 

A college education is today more important than ever before in the lives of our 
future citizens. Changing conditions in the world have altered many things, and 
the junior college in the hometown is one of the things citizens of any growing 
community must consider and plan as part of the future American way of life. 
The town which fails to consider this phase is definitely asleep at the switch— 
and Hereford is certainly no exception. 


{From the Austin (Tex.) American] 
Ratio Rises For JUNIOR COLLEGE ROLE 


Growth of the public junior college has been the outstanding development in 
Texas this past decade. But apparently these 2-year institutions have not been 
established in Texas in numbers, nor have the Texas colleges grown propor- 
tionately with the rest of the country. 

Leland L. Medsker, vice chairman of the University of California Center for 
the Study of Higher Education, has completed a survey of junior colleges, and 
his work is being published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. as part of the Carnegie 
Series in American Education. 
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Medsker found that almost one-third of all college freshmen enrolled in public- 
supported colleges and universities over the Nation are now enrolled in the 
2-year junior colleges. 

That is much higher than the ratio in Texas. The difference may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that Texas has 18 widely scattered senior colleges and 
universities, and thus didn’t leave as much room as is typical elsewhere for the 
community-type tax-supported, State-aid 2-year college. 

Nationally, Medsker found that the public-supported junior colleges of the 
country constitute 59 percent of the total number of 2-year colleges, but that 
they have enrolled 90 percent of the national junior college student body. 

Nationally, the writer found 667 public and private 2-year colleges in oper- 
ation, and in general these institutions “have shown phenomenal growth in 
terms of importance to the total national educational picture, as well as in num- 
bers.” 

Medsker found that only about one-third of all students enrolled in junior 
colleges go on to senior institutions for a degree, which itself seems to be a 
strong argument for the need of these schools for “terminal work.” 

Medsker found that two-thirds of the junior college students enroll in “trans- 
fer” programs contemplating transfer to senior institutions, while only one-third 
the total—half those who sign up for transfer—actually go on beyond the 2-year 
institution. 

The research report found in general that the junior colleges recognize their 
dual task—terminal training of semiprofessional and skilled technicians for 
employment: and laying the groundwork for advanced education leading to a 
degree—and that they achieve their goals with credit in both fields of effort. 


{From the Dayton (Ohio) News] 
Onto SHovuLD SpeeD TREND Towarp 2-YEAR COLLEGES 


The rapid advance of publicly supported junior colleges in some States puts 
Ohio to shame. 

The movement to provide 2-year community colleges was pioneered by Cali- 
fornia. It is being steadily expanded there. New York voted $250 million to 
add to its junior colleges. Maryland, Florida, Illinois, and South Carolina have 
similar programs in the works. 

A recent survey pointed out that about 900,000 students are served by the 667 
junior colleges in the country. Sixty percent of these institutions, handling 90 
percent of the total junior college enrollment, are publicly supported. 

The reasons for the growing popularity of these colleges are clear. They pro- 
vide education at lower costs than do large colleges and universities. They open 
up new opportunities for adult education locally. Most important, they offer 
assurance that the big wave of high school graduates—expected to reach a peak 
in 1965—will not have to be turned down when they seek college studies. 


Ohio and Dayton should waste no time in designing and carrying out their own 
junior college programs. 


{From the New York Times, June 5, 1960] 


Firty-SEvEN PERCENT CoLLEGE Rise SEEN—ReEpoRT Notes THAT FRESHMAN 
Rotts Witt INCREASE BY 1965 


WASHINGTON, June 4.—The possibility of a 57-percent increase in the number 
of entering college freshmen by 1965 was predicted in a report published today 
by the American Educational Research Association, a department of the National 
Education Association. 

Since many educators doubt that colleges could expand sufficiently in that time 
to accommodate such an influx, it was suggested by some that greater selectivity 
would be the answer. Increased use of standardized tests and more reliance on 
specific personality patterns also were suggested. 

It was predicted also that some colleges might set quotas for those with rela- 


tively low scholastic aptitudes on the theory that they were more capable than 
the tests show. 
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[From “Manpower, Challenge of the 1960's," published by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
James P. Mitchell, Secretary] 


Tue KInps oF Joss INDUSTRY WILL NEED WORKERS FOR ARE ALSO CHANGING 
AND THE Biccest INCREASES WILL OccuR IN OCCUPATIONS REQUIRING THE Most 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


PROFESSIONAL, OFFICE, AND SALES JOBS WILL GROW THE FASTEST 


EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 1950-1970 
PROFESSIONAL, OFFICE, 
SALES OCCUPATIONS . 





During the past decade, professional, office, and sales workers as a group ex- 
ceeded for the first time in our history the number of persons employed in manual 
occupations (skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled jobs). 

During the coming decade, this trend will continue. The fastest growth will 
occur among professional and technical occupations, especially engineers, scien- 
tists and technicians. 

Among the manual occupations, the need for skilled craftsmen will increase, 
but the number of unskilled jobs will stay about the same, continuing their long- 
term relative decline. 


PERCENT CHANGE IM EMPLOYMENT 1960-1970 
OCCUPATION 
PERCENT 
GROUP 20 6.40. 8 So. 2. 40 





Fermers & 
Workers. 
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Average years of school completed of those working in 1959 


Occupation group: 
Professional and technical 
Proprietors and managers 
Clerical and sales 


These anticipated changes in employment in various occupation groups during 
the coming decade will result from several major causes: 


The continuing shift from an agricultural economy to one that is pre- 
dominantly industrial ; 


The rapid expansion in research and development activities ; 


The tremendously rapid increase in application of technological improve- 
ments; 


The increasing size and complexity of business organization ; 
The widespread growth of recordkeeping among all types of enterprises; 
The growing need for educational and medical services. 
Mr. Skxaces. We know that the development of community colleges 
can be sacoempiiahen | in concert with the planned development of the 
institutions of higher education in the various States. In California, 
a master survey plan delineated the respective roles of the junior 
colleges, the State colleges and the State university. It is worthwhile 
to point out that the head of the study group was the president of a 
private institution. 

We know that our Nation will need more and more technicians to 
serve with professional workers such as engineers, doctors, and scien- 
tists. Studies made by the U.S Department of Labor point this out 
clearly. Industrial groups are alerting students to the opportunities 
available to technicians by the publication and distribution of pamph- 
lets and brochures. Junior colleges are filling a vital role in supplying 
technician programs and this service must be increased and 
strengthened. 

We know that the thirst for education is continuing beyond the 
years of formal schooling. Community colleges can and do serve 
adults i in a variety of ways, with a broad range of educational offer- 
ings. Present enrollment figures show that for every full-time 
student enrolled in junior colleges there are two adults enrolled. 
The challenges to an educator in the area of continuing education are 
truly stimulating. 


EFFORT NEEDED AT NATIONAL LEVEL 


We know that the resources of our respective States cannot always 
be directed in sufficient flow to the educational needs of the people. 
In a society with high mobility the education of a citizen is of im- 
portance to the Nation as a whole. It is logical that efforts be made 
at the national level to spur the growth and development of our 
locally rooted institutions. Indeed, without such efforts and sup- 
port we stand in danger of weakening those deep and sound roots. 

It would not be difficult to paint a dark and gloomy picture facing 
American youth and their elders who will be looking to college for 
education for a rapidly changing world. I would prefer, however, 
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to take the view so ably expressed by our executive director, Dr. 
Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., when he wrote: 


Our reason tells us that we do have a problem here; however, as we examine 
our basic beliefs—what we hold to be true—those basic convictions which support 
and sustain the society of freemen in which we live, thoughtful people are 
grateful that there are so many young people and adults who are inclined to yield 
themselves in growing thousands to the discipline and insights of higher 


education. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges is now engaged in a 
major program to prepare itself and its members for the ever more 
active years ahead of us. We are gratified to know that there are 
many individuals who gage the developing situations as we do. We 
are proud to be allied in ‘this challenging work and to have the un- 
derstanding, enthusiastic support of men like Senator Clifford P. 
Case and Representative Al Ullman, and their colleagues whose pro- 
posals regarding higher education are being considered by this com- 
mittee. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges is eager to be of serv- 
ice in supplying requested information or comments. I know our 
colleagues in other educational associations also stand ready to help. 
We are interested in legislative measures aimed at strengthening 
higher education, and we recognize the role that the Federal "Govern- 
ment can serve toward that objective. Speaking as chairman of our 
association’s commission on legislation, let me respectfully and specif- 
ically urge the members of this committee to develop the legislative 
proposals whereby the several States can be assisted in establishing 
community junior colleges—institutions that are soundly constructed, 
with ample space and facilities, and dedicated to the wise and humane 
service of all our people. 


POSITION ON PENDING BILLS 








Mr. Chairman, may I review quickly the position of our associa- 
tion’s commission on legislation that we would like recorded here re- 
garding several of the bills now under consideration ? 

Senator Ciark (presiding). I wish you would. 

Mr. Sxaces. We support S. 878 introduced by Senator Clifford P. 
Case of New Jersey as a logical beginning for encouraging those 
States that have not been able to initiate proper surveys and plan- 
ning programs regarding college facilities. 

We also strongly endorse S. 879, also introduced by the same distin- 
guished Senator, calling for a much-needed special program of sup- 
port to the States for the construction of community colleges. 

We endorse S. 3007 introduced by Senator Joseph S. Clark, of 
Pennsylvania, but we respectfully urge the inclusion of provisions 
in this proposed legislation for grants to institutions as well as for 
loans for the construction of classroom and other facilities. Some 
colleges are not in position to accept grants from governmental sources 
because of their basic beliefs and longstanding policies. In such in- 
stances, loans would certainly be in order. On the other hand, some 
colleges cannot consider taking on loans for the purposes being dis- 
cussed because of legal restrictions on making provisions to repay 
both loan principal and loan interest charges. Also, many colleges 
just could not add such costs to their already overburdened budgets. 
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The instructional facilities being discussed do not produce any reve- 
nue so could not be expected to pay their way over a period of time 
as can dormitories or dining halls. Without direct grants most col- 
leges would find it impossible to expand their facilities to accommo- 
date the college-bound youth and adults seeking higher educational 
opportunities. f 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before this committee. 

Senator CLark. Mr. Skaggs, we are very happy to have you with 
us. I regret the necessity of testifying before another committee 
made it impossible for me to hear your ‘full presentation, but I have 
read it rather hastily, and we are keenly interested in your problem. 

I would like to state for the record that Senator Clifford Case 
had hoped to be here while you were testifying in support of his 
bills. I am glad I was here while you testified in support of mine, 
but Senator Case is testifying before the Senate Finance Committee, 
and will be up here in a ‘few minutes. He asked me to express his 
regret to you. 

NEED FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Let me say in the first instance that I think everybody who has 
made any serious attempt to study the problems of higher education 
in the United States knows the need for help for junior colleges. 
This is one of the clear gaps in our system, where private bounty 
and public taxation have not been able to provide the kind of junior 
higher educational institutions, in sufficient numbers and scattered 
adequately across the State, which are essential to give our youth the 
proper educational opportunities. So I think we start with the basic 
assumption that we ought to urge the Congress to do something about 
the junior college problem. 

Then the question is, what should we do, and how can be fit it into 
the overall problem of higher education assistance at the Federal 
level. 

I take it that your suggestion is that we pass Senator Case’s bill 
878, which is largely a bill to assist in planning a survey; and then 
we pass 879, w hich makes the allotments totaling $50 million among 
the States for junior college assistance in accor dance with a formula 
which is not unlike that used in some other education bills; then, 
that we pass my bill for loans to colleges for academic facilities: 
and then we bring in a fourth bill, which would be grants to col- 
leges for academic facilities. 

‘Ts that a fair summary of vour position ? 

Mr. Sxaces. Yes, Mr, Chairman. 


SUGGESTION TO COMBINE BILLS 


Senator CLark. What would you think if we were to take 879, 
Senator Case’s bill, as a basis for the grant bill, and just expand it 
to include all institutions of higher education, instead of just junior 
colleges? 

Mr. Skacas. May I ask the chairman a question? This would in 
no way weaken S. 3007 ? 


Senator CLark. No; we would pass that, too, I would hope. 
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Mr. Sxaces. At this time, I could see no objection to that proposal 
at all. 

Senator CiarK. In other words, you do not feel a sufficient vested 
interest in 879 so that you would not be willing, if we raised the 
amount of money, to open the door and let the senior colleges in, too? 

Mr. Sxaces. Not at all. Of course, I am interested primarily in 
getting help for the junior college program, but certainly not to the 
exclusion of any other program that will aid higher education. 

Senator CiarK. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Skaggs, I just got word that Senator Case is on his way. Per 
haps you would not mind just going back and waiting until he ar- 
rives. He may well want to ask you some questions when he gets 
here. 

We will just suspend the hearing for a minute or two until Senator 
Case gets here. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Skaggs, I wonder if you would come back for 
just a minute. There is another question that has occurred to me that 
I would like to ask you. 

Have you had a chance to take a look at the administration bill, 
which is S. 1017? 

Mr. Sxaacs. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Crark. I was going to ask you to comment on it. It has 
the approval of Secretary Flemming and of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. They testified in support of it the other day, and we have 
been trying to get witnesses from the academic community to give 
us their views on this proposition. So far, they have been rather cool 
about it; but it may be that the bill has hidden merits which are not 
discernible to some of us. If you have not read it, of course, you 
cannot make much of a comment. 

Mr. Sxaces. I have just been handed a copy of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ciark. Why do you not take a quick look at it while we 
suspend for a few minutes, and then you might want to make some 
comment, and you might not. 

Mr. Sxaces. Thank you, sir. 

(Senator Case arrived in the committee room.) 

Senator Crark. Senator Case, would you come up and join us on 
the rostrum? On behalf of Senator Murray who had to leave, and 
who asked me to preside, we are very happy to welcome here the sen- 
ior Senator from New Jersey, the Honorable Clifford Case, whose in- 
terest in the field of education in general and of higher education is 
known to all of his colleagues and to the country generally. Sena- 
tor Case has two bills pending before the committee. I am sure he 
has some valuable advice to give us. 

Senator Case, we are happy to have you here. Will you please 
proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Senator Casr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I do have a 
statement prepared, Mr. Chairman, but to save the time of the sub- 
committee and also the witnesses, and also to guard against the danger 
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that we may be cut short by the opening of the Senate session, I 
would ask permission, if I may, to imsert this in the record without 
reading it. :! 
Senator CrarK. The statement will be inserted in the record in full 
at this point, and you may just highlight it with any comments you 
care to make. 
(Senator Case’s prepared statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR CLIFFORD P. CASE 


I am grateful to the chairman of the Senate Labor Committee, Senator Hill, 
aud to the acting chairman of our Education Subcommittee, Senator Yarbor- 
ough, for convening these hearings on higher education. 

The crisis in our colleges is fast approaching and every day of delay reduces 
the chances of another American boy or girl of obtaining a college education. 

The American people—and the Congress—must be awakened to what has been 
happening in the college admissions offices and be warned about what is likely 
to happen unless we act swiftly and adequately on the college crisis. Our 
American dream—that each of our sons and daughters will be educated to his 
fullest potential, regardless of his race, religion, color, or the heft of his parents’ 
pocketbook—is already tarnished, tarnished by college rejection slips regretting 
inability to accept Tom or Mary because there is no room. 

Many college officials are forced to reject qualified boys and girls simply be- 
cause there is no space. I daresay there are some Members of Congress who 
couldn’t be admitted to their alma mater today because of the strict admission 
standards imposed by the space shortage. 

Every qualified American boy and girl cannot obtain a college education merely 
because he and his parents want one. There just isn’t enough room at institu- 
tions which are within his reach geographically, financially, or otherwise, 

Colleges all over the country are caught in a two-way squeeze. The number 
of college-age youths has been growing and in the next 5 years—the period 
from 1960 to 1965—it will soar as the World War II baby crop reaches college 
age. At the same time the percentage of high school seniors seeking admission 
to college has been steadily pushing upward. In 1900, only 4 percent of high 
school graduates went to college; by 1958, this percentage was 35.6 and by 1970 
the Federal Office of Education predicts it will be 42 percent or higher. 

We should be glad of such growth. It should be a matter of national pride, 
but unless we move and move now, it will bring shame, rather than pride. As 
of now, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Flemming warns that we 
must face the prospect of another million college students by 1965—almost a 
25 percent increase over this year’s enrollment. By 1970, the number of prospec- 
tive college students is expected to be almost double the current figure. 

Can you visualize the present college facilities in your State, or even of your 
alma mater, being doubled in size in the next 10 years? One index of the gigantic 
scope of such an undertaking is Secretary Flemming’s estimate that it will 
require an expenditure of almost $19 billion for construction needs alone. 

This is a job and a big one, but not an impossible one. We have been dubbed 
the “affluent society” with funds for all sorts of comfortmaking, pleasure-satis- 
fying things. In some cases we have been convinced these are needs, but our 
fathers and mothers who had to struggle to put us through school didn’t think 
so. And the Federal Government, which somehow manages to find the funds to 
help the distressed farmer, mine operator, railroad, airline, oil company, and 
other beleaguered members of our economy, has yet to adopt a broad program 
of assistance to help overcome the college crisis. 

True, we did pass the National Defense Education Act, which has given the 
colleges some help in teaching facilities, but has also helped send thousands more 
students knocking at the college doors through a broad program of student loans. 
I am happy to have supported the act, but it increased still more the number of 
students for whom college facilities must be provided. 

Some colleges are building, but too often at the cost of holding back on nec- 
essary and deserved increases in professorial salaries. We cannot expect to 
subsidize the educational process by the dedication of the Nation’s teachers. In 
the long run, the quality of education must suffer and we are all the losers for it. 

The Federal Government cannot do the whole job, nor should it. but it must 
work together with private and public educational institutions to attack the 
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problem promptly. We can afford a college education for every qualified Ameri- 
oe Tee. In our “afiluent society,” it requires only that we want to 
0 it. 


Some don’t believe we ought to do it. They have managed through the school 


of hard knocks to earn a living and exercise the responsibilities of citizenship. 
But our present society is demanding large numbers of young people trained in 
the humanities, science, agriculture, engineering, finance, languages, and teach- 
ing, young people with a degree of training more advanced than what we can 
provide in our high schools. 

Then there are those who, recalling their own struggle to achieve a college 
education, declare, ““Anyone who really wants an education can get one.” Yes, 
if he has a rich father, good grades, a broad range of extracurricular activities 
and applies early. 

The average cost of a year at a private college away from home ranges about 
$2,500, according to the Office of Education. How many parents can afford 
$10,000 and for how many children can they do this? Certainly, there are 
scholarships, part-time jobs and loan funds, but these are only a drop in the 
bucket where the 3.5 million college students of today are concerned. 

We must provide more college facilities and we must finance them in ways 
which do not cause further deprivation of college faculties or discourage young- 
sters of limited resources from attending. 

I have proposed for the past several years enactment of two bills which I feel 
would help lick the college crisis. The first would provide Federal aid to States 
interested in inventorying their college facilities, estimating their potential 
needs, planning for additional facilities and examining methods of financing 
them. The Federal Office of Education has reported only a third of the States 
are preparing such plans. I believe every State should be encouraged to do so 
immediately. 

In the process not only will each State better appreciate the scope of the prob- 
lem, but the public will be alerted to the need for attacking it vigorously. Col- 
lege buildings cannot be constructed, equipped, and staffed in quick order— 
years and years of planning are required and every year delayed is a year of 
lost educational opportunity. 

My second bill would establish a Federal program of matching funds for the 
establishment of public community colleges, the 2-year junior colleges, which 
have had such a phenomenal growth in the past few decades. I am happy that 
several Members of the House of Representatives have introduced parallel legis- 
lation, that commissions on higher education appointed by both President Tru- 
man and President Eisenhower have urged vast expansion of such facilities and 
that educational authorities have supported the growth of this type of educa- 
tional institution. 

I recognize that the Federal Government cannot undertake the entire job of 
providing higher education facilities, and it seems to me therefore that it should, 
by such a program as I have advocated, encourage the type of unit which offers 
the best prospect of providing the most facilities at the least cost. 

Spokesmen for the community colleges are scheduled to testify later and they 
ean outline the advantages much better than I. But there are certain things 
which are obvious even to the layman. The community colleges provide educa- 
tion to commuting students who can live at home during their first 2 years of 
college. Money does not have to be set aside for expensive dormitory and eating 
facilities. By their mere presence, community colleges awaken and nurture an 
interest in attending college, encouraging those who would like to go to college, 
but are dismayed at the prospect of prohibitive costs and traveling hundreds of 
miles from home. 

These colleges can help meet the need for vocational and technical education. 
adult education, the first 2 years of university training and 2-year terminal 
programs of general education. It is in the first 2 years of higher education that 
the greatest overcrowding occurs: by the end of the second year, about half the 
class has left the 4-year college for various reasons. The community college also 
gives the uncertain student a trial period in college at a cost not excessive. 

IT do not want to minimize the importance of the adult education phase of 
community college programs. All too often learning stops at high school gradu- 
ation, but the breadwinners and housewives need and appreciate onportunities 
for upgrading and retraining. They cannot go away to school, but they can im- 
prove themselves at neighborhood institutions such as the community colleges. 
The need for trained citizens in the technical and semiprofessional fields is 
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steadily growing. The Department of Labor has warned that the Nation in the 
next decade will require highly trained manpower, technically well equipped man- 
power—men and women with a sufficient educational grounding to master the 
automated processes of industry and make a full contribution to our national 
economy. 


In reviewing my legislation I have concluded that clarification is desirable 
concerning the eligibility of 4-year institutions.. I do believe it would be wise 
to remove any doubt that 4-year institutions willing to establish community or 
junior college branches are included in the program possible under my bill. It 
also seems to me desirable to broaden the provisions of my bill to permit 
participation of private nonprofit educational institutions. 

The American diversity of educational institutions, diverse in form and in 
sponsorship, is healthy and should be sustained as we harness all our resources 
to meet the college crisis. We can make it possible to provide a college education 
for every ——— American youngster who seeks it. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, my interest in the field of higher 
education has been almost as long as my adult life. As I think you 
know, there is no doubt about the great need for adequate college 
facilities presently and about. the crisis that we are facing over the 
next very short time. This I have attempted in my statement to 
bring out as clearly as I ¢ an. 

The problem, of course, is what to do about it. 

I have introduced two bills which are pending before the com- 
mittee, one for the purpose of an inventory of college facilities, and 
the other to provide a program of grants for the establishment of 
public community colleges. I have developed these bills after very 
eareful study and consultation with people in the educational field 
who I think are the most familiar with and the most competent to 
deal with this and advise about this problem. 






DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 





COMMUNITY 





AND JUNIOR 





COLLEGE 


Senator CLark. Senator, could I interrupt to ask you if you see 
any significant difference in terminology between a junior college 
and a community college? I think sometimes we are fuzzy on our 
definition. 

Senator Case. I hesitate to pose as—I am not—an expert in this 
field. But the community college, as I conceive it, is a 2-year college, 
and a junior college in that sense. But the community college is par- 
tic ularly ¢ oriented to the community in which it exists, with particular 
and perhaps it is only an awareness of—the needs of 
the comaianie in the field, even beyond the taking care of the 2-year 
program of pure education that it provides. 

Senator CrarK. Are you thinking largely of a day school or night 
school college, where the students do not live there? 

Senator Caspr. Yes: I think this is very definitely a part of the 
concept. Of course, this is one of the real advantages in many re- 
spects because it is more inexpensive for the students: they need not 
live away from home; they need not pay living expenses, nor the 

travel expenses that are often involved, and they ¢ can, because of the 
pt ra time they save, often have a part-time job which will heln meet 
the expenses they do have. 

Senator CrarKk. I am not sure whether Mr. Skaggs would confine 
his testimony to that kind of a community college « or whether, since 
there are a ‘good many junior colleges, IT think, where students do 
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live, he would be plugging for something a little bit more extensive 
than Senator Case is. 

Mr. Skaggs, in the first place, I think I am right, am I not, that 
there are a good many junior colleges across the country where stu- 
dents do board and lodge on the campus? Is that not right? 

Mr. Sxaces. That is “right, Mr. Chairman. The term “junior col- 
lege,” of course, refers primarily to the institutions giving the first 2 
years of college work. Community colleges, which include certainly 
the majority ‘of junior colleges, extend their programs beyond the 
first 2 years of college work in adult education to community educa- 
tional services, and they are very highly oriented locally. Perhaps a 
majority of them are day schools. Junior colleges may be, however, 
boarding institutions or day institutions. 

Senator Ciark. You are here in support of Federal aid for both 
kinds of junior colleges, are you? 

Mr. Sxaces. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 

Senator Case. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I was not here for 
the privilege of listening to Mr. Skaggs. I understand he has, among 
other things, expressed “approval of two bills I introduced. I want 
to express to him my appreciation, both for his doing this today, and 
also to him and to the organization which he represents for the very 
real help I have received from him in developing this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask consent to place in the record with a brief 
analysis of each of the bills I have introduced and a statement on ap- 
portionment of each, and several letters commenting on the legislation. 

Senator CLark. This will be done. 

Senator Casr. I have received, Mr. Chairman, many other letters 
endorsing the community college bill, but to avoid duplicating and 
cluttering up the subcommittee records, I shall not repeat those, but 
will refer interested persons to the hearings on “Science and Educa- 
tion for National Defense,” held in this committee on March 6, 1958. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


A Brier ANALYSIS OF S. 878 By SENATOR CLIrForp P. CAsE 


The bill would provide assistance to the States in certain surveying and plan- 
ning with respect to college facilities. 

Section 1 indicates the bill would assist States in inventorying existing college 
facilities, surveying the need for additional facilities, developing plans for ex- 
pansion, and studying the adequacy of resources available to meet the cost of the 
expansion. A maximum of $2,500,000 would be available on a matching basis to 
the States seeking to participate. The grants would be made on the basis of 
school-age population. 

Section 2 states that applications by the States would be handled by the Com- 
missioner of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Section 3: The States will be required to match allotments from the Federal 
Government. No participating State shall receive less than $10,000. 

Section 4: The Commissioner of Education, after notice and opportunity for 
hearings to a State agency, may withhold funds if he finds that such State agency 
is not complying with the provisions of the act. The refusal by the Commissioner 
shall be subject to judicial review by the U.S. court of appeals for the circuit in 
which the State is located, in accordance with the Administrative Procedures 
Act. 
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Section 5: The Commissioner is authorized to delegate to officers of the Office 
of Education any of his functions under the act except the making of regulations. 


A Brier ANALYsIs OF 8S. 879 By SENATOR CLIFFORD P. CASE 


Section 1 


The bill provides a program of financial assistance to the States for the con- 
struction of public community colleges. 


Section 2 


Congress recognizes that the Nation faces a severe shortage of college facilities 
for the training of qualified young men and women. It also acknowledges the 
steady growth in need for semiprofessional and technical workers who require 
more preparation than high school, but less than 4 years of college. 


Section 3 
Defines the terms used in the act. 


Section 4 


Authorizes appropriation of $50 million for each of the 5 successive fiscal 
years beginning on July 1, 1958. 
Section 5 

Outlines the method for apportionment of funds among the States. Consid- 


eration will be given under this formula to the income per person in the State 
and the number of high school graduates of the respective States. 


Section 6 


Requires that each State shall add to the Federal allotment an amount equal 
to the product of the number of high school graduates and the difference in 
the national base and the Federal allotment to the State for high school gradu- 
ates of the State. 

Section 7 

Requires that any participating State submit a plan to the Commissioner of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, for carrying out the 
purposes of the act. The Commissioner may not fully disapprove any State 
plan or modification thereof without first affording the State agency reasonable 
notice and opportunity for hearing. The Commissioner may withhold payments 
if he finds the State has not been in compliance with the provisions of this act, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing to the State agency. 


Section 8 


Payments shall be made by the Commissioner of Education to the State 
through the Department of the Treasury, and subject to the audit of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 


Section 9 


If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action under sec- 
tion 7(c), such State may appeal to the U.S. court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Commissioner or to set it aside, in whole or in part. 


Section 10 


The Commissioner is authorized to delegate to any officer of the Office of 
Education any of his functions under the act except the making of regulations. 


Section 11 

Prohibition against Federal control: Except as specifically provided by this 
act, no department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States shall exer- 
cise any direction, supervision, or control over, or prescribe any requirement 
with respect to, any State agency or educational agency or institution to which 
any funds have been or may be paid under this act. 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 


East Lansing, June 10, 1960. 
Hon. CLirrorD P. CASE, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CASE: I regret very much that it is not possible for me to par- 
ticipate in the hearings next week due to the fact that we are in the midst of 
our commencement season, and I have commitments that require my presence here 
every day next week. We wish you well in your continuing efforts to secure 
legislation to encourage the junior colleges. 

Sincerely 


JOHN A. HANNAH, President. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


Cambridge, Mass., June 10, 1960. 
Hon. CLirrorD P. CASE, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak CLirF: It is awfully kind of you to eall my attention, as you have so 
thoughtfully under date of the 7th, to the fact that hearings on Senate bills 878 
and 879 dealing with higher education which you have introduced will be held 
before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee this coming week. 
Thank you so much for your kind and gracious letter. 

How I wish I could tell you that it would be possible for me to get to Wash- 
ington and indicate my hearty endorsement of these two proposals. Unfortu- 
nately, such is not the case as next week is commencement here with all of the 
final staff meetings of one kind or another attendant upon the close of the aca- 
demic year. 

I do hope that you will be warmly supported in your endeavors and that 
favorable action may be taken in getting the bills before the Senate. This I 
will follow with much interest. 

” * a s * s 
Sincerely, 
HEROLD C. Hunt, 
Eliot Professor of Education 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY, 


Rutherford, N.J., June 8, 1960. 
Mr. CLiFForD P. CASE, 


U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CLIFF: I tried to reach you by telephone, but was unable to. I am leav- 
ing for a 7-week world tour on June the 17th. I am blocked solid on that week 
and consequently I cannot be in Washington. 

However, I do want to say that I would be against the idea of limiting all 
Federal help to State publicly controlled community colleges. I think that some 
formula has to be found so that both public and private institutions can be 
eligible to help. For instance, why would it not make sense for an institution 
like Fairleigh Dickinson University to spin off a community college to take care 
of those students whom we cannot admit under our present standards? 

Second, I feel strongly that we must not confuse the problem of having 
facilities with the problem of charging tuition. I think it is ridiculous, for 
instance, that in the State of New Jersey 20 years ago the State teachers colleges 
were charging $175 a year and today they are charging the same amount. There 
isn’t money enough to do all the things that have to be done in education. It 
does not seem logical to me to pay for the education of a student whose family 
may be in comfortable circumstances and may be riding to college in a new 
Cadillac. 

I think that Fairleigh Dickinson University is a good example of what ean be 
done in aregion. What is needed really is help in setting up the basie buildings 
of new institutions. This help should go to private and to public institutions. 


I am sorry to have to differ with you on this matter but I am sure that you 
would want to know exactly how I stood. 
Sincerely yours, 


PETER SAMMARTINO, President. 
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Boarp oF Epucation, City or CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., June 10, 1960. 
Hon. CLirrorD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CASE: I appreciate very much your thoughtfulness in writing me 
regarding the two bills you have introduced pertaining to college facilities. In 
my opinion the Government could aid materially in solving the question of facili- 
ties in the years ahead when great increases are expected in enrollment in 
institutions of higher education by assisting with the division of facilities for 
13th and 14th years, or junior college. 

It will not be possible for me to be present nor will we be represented at the 
hearing. However, this idea has been followed with considerable interest over a 
period of time. In view of the fact that there is tremendous interest in Congress 
at this time with respect to school facilities, and in addition funds are made 
available in various ways for colleges and universities to provide self-liquidating 
facilities, be it dormitories and others (I am not familiar with this program in 
detail), I would think this program would have considerable merit. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN C. WILLIs, 
General Superintendent of Schools. 


Senator Casr. I also ask permission, Mr. Chairman, to place in the 
record an article on community colleges which appeared in the Balti- 
more Sun on May 15 of this year. 

Senator Ciark. That will be done. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


COLLEGES IN REACH OF ALI—THE FAST-GROWING 2-YEAR ScHOOLS OFFER 


A 
BROAD AND FLEXIBLE PROGRAM AT A Cut RATE 


(By Stephen E. Nordlinger) 


To most undergraduates, college once meant songfests and beer parties, de- 
bates about life and love and class days, midnight cramming in dormitory 
lounges and dreaded 8 a.m. classes. 

“My college education was no haphazard affair,” Robert Benchley wrote. “My 
courses were all selected with a very definite aim in view, with a serious pur- 
pose in mind—no classes before 11 in the morning or after 2:30 in the after- 
noon and nothing on Saturday at all. That was my slogan, on that rock was 
my education built.” 

For many students, this view of college remains, but not for all. 

Sometime tomorrow 900,000 students in the country will hop in their cars or 
take a bus or train to college near their homes. Some will leave in the morn- 


ing and spend the day at school. Others will rush home from work, wash, 
eat dinner and head for evening classes. 


THE CHANGING IMAGE 


None of the undergraduate commuters will come to know the traditional 
college life of 4 years away from home minus summers and vacations. This 
will be as unfamiliar to them as fund drives among alumni for massive build- 
ing programs. 

These students are engaged in a revolutionary educational movement that is 
gradually changing the old collegiate image. They are attending the Nation’s 
junior colleges, the fastest growing branch of American higher education. 

In the next 10 years, half the undergraduates in many States are expected 
to be enrolled in these 2-year schools. 

Already one out of every four students who began his undergraduate work last 
September entered a junior college, which have come to be known also as city 
colleges, community colleges, institutes, university centers and just colleges. 
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STATES LEND SUPPORT 


In 1900, there were eight 2-year colleges, all private. Today there are 677, of 
which about two-thirds are public and the rest either independent or affiliated 
with churches. 

Practically all the States have ient support to the growth since 1956, es- 
tablishing educational criteria for them and laying out financing programs. 

Maryland, which had 6 small junior colleges before World War II, now has 
20, public and private, enrolling more than 5,000 students. In addition, four 
areas from the Eastern Shore to Allegany County are studying the feasibility of 
starting their own 2-year colleges. 

President Eisenhower has provided a major boost to the movement. 

“I firmly believe,” he said, “that more extensive education than that obtained 
in high schools must be brought to every community and every locality in such 
a way that every person regardless of his means or lack of means can go to 
school for a minimum of 2 additional years.” 

Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, has called the 
community college “the people’s college of the 1960’s. It will help provide higher 
education for many who otherwise could not go beyond high school.” 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


School officials find in the junior college a practical solution to the crisis in 
higher education posed by rising costs and burgeoning enrollments which are 
expected to double in the next 10 years. 

Establishing a junior college can be relatively inexpensive. In many com- 
munities, it has required merely keeping high-school buildings open at night. 
Classes begin at 4 p.m. and close at 10 p.m. in time for janitors to clean the rooms 
for high-school youngsters the next morning. 

Even junior colleges with full-blown campuses cost less to build and operate 
than 4-year institutions because the need for dormitories is eliminated and board 
expenses are reduced to a minimum. Cafeterias usually serve only lunches and 
snacks. It is also less expensive to offer the first 2 years of college than the 
last 2 years because the more basic material can be taught to large classes and 
there is less need for elaborate equipment. 

A University of Maryland education costs about $600 annually, of which stu- 
dents pay $286, plus $400 for board and $200 for a room if they live on campus. 
In contrast, Baltimore Junior College receives $520 a year for each student, 
$150 from the city, $150 from the State and $220 in student fees. 

Thus the appeal of these colleges to students, communities, and States short of 
money is obvious. 

DIVERSE PROGRAMS 


Junior colleges offer the most diverse collection of programs among institu- 
tions of higher education. There is something for people of just about all in- 
terests and ambitions, for those who want to become medical secretaries or elec- 
tronics technicians, accountants or historians, nurses or junior construction engi- 
neers. 

Most of the colleges feature dual programs. Under this comprehensive scheme, 
they offer a two-plus-two or “university parallel” plan for students hoping to 
transfer later to the third year of college and a terminal vocational plan for 
those heading to jobs after graduation. Both of these programs offer associate 
in arts degrees. 

In addition, the colleges teach courses in the evening for adults seeking a col- 
lege degree, technical training for jobs or self-improvement. 


A TERMINAL PROGRAM 


Two-thirds of the students at the average junior college enter with their hopes 
pinned on obtaining a full college degree 4 years hence. Then in many instances, 
their work slips, money runs out or their interest changes from academic to 
technical fields. 

Transferring to a 4-year college becomes less attractive or feasible so they 
= to the terminal program in which they can receive training for a specific 

ob. 
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In the 4-year college these students might be forced to drop out without com- 
pleting either an academic program or enough work to qualify for a technical 
job. Only 45 percent of freshmen at the University of Maryland, for instance, 
actually graduate, a typical average among State universities. 

By offering a broad, flexible program that can be tailored to the specific needs 
of their students the junior college manages to salvage a good part of what 
could be wasted time. Because of this function, they have come to be known 
as screening and distributing agencies for higher education, helping students to 
determine their most suitable objectives in the years when the bulk of college 
dropouts occur. 


ONLY 30 PERCENT GRADUATE 


Baltimore Junior College, as an example, discourages one out of five of its 
applicants from entering, although it must accept at least conditionally all 
high-school graduates who insist on being admitted. 

In the end, only 30 percent of the students admitted actually graduate. The 
rest drop out in most instances either for personal reasons such as marriage or 
because of low academic standing, change of plans or completion of their 
educations in one year. 


Meantime, their schooling has cost much less than if they had attended 4-year 
colleges away from home. 


Junior college authorities mention these other advantages of their 2-year 
schools : 


1. Teachers are hired because of their teaching ability and not their interest 
in research. 

2. The colleges are quick to respond to the needs of their communities in 
planning their courses because of their proximity to the area where most of 
their students live. 

3. Major emphasis is placed on guidance to help the large number of students 
who are uncertain about their plans. 

4. Students finish the 2-year program with “a sense of completion.” Their 
courses aren’t merely prerequisites for advanced work they may never take. 

All of this makes the junior college sound ideal. They seem like perfect in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

Dr. Harry Bard said most of the students at Baltimore Junior College, of which 
he is president, “would not have been able to go to college if it were not” for the 
local school. 


HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT 


And Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, former president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has urged “high school graduates to attend junior colleges unless there is 
a compelling reason for them to go to a 4-year college away from home.” 

California has developed the junior college to the highest form in this country. 
At present, 92,000 full-time students, 73 percent of all those in the first 2 years of 
college, attend 63 junior colleges in that State. The schools are a well-estab- 
lished, integral part of the higher education program in California and are fully 
recognized by the regional accrediting organization. 

Unfortunately, junior colleges in several States face serious problems, mostly 
attached to their phenomenal and sudden growth. They seem much less than 
ideal institutions to many persons. 

The public, conditioned to the stereotype of 4-year colleges, has yet to accept 
fully the 2-year school in those areas. It is assigned an inferior place in their 
image of higher education. 

CHANGE TAKING PLACE 


The junior college is still considered by some a finishing school or a place where 
students behind in their studies can bone up before entering a “real” college. 
There is now taking place a gradual change in the climate but this picture of the 
junior college remains in some influential quarters. 

As a result, an uncertainty surrounds the role of these schools in educating the 
mass of students clamoring for admission to college. 

What is the place of these colleges in the broad framework of higher educa- 
tion? How should they be financed? Who should go to them? These are some 
of the specific questions, but they have received only vague answers so far in 
many States. 
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HAVE OWN CAMPUSES 


The major problems resulting from this uncertainty can be illustrated in Mary- 
land by the public junior college which contains about 80 percent of the total 
junior-college enrollment. 

There are 10 public junior colleges in Maryland, but only 4 of them offer full- 
time day programs on their own campuses—Baltimore, Hagerstown, and Mont- 
gomery junior colleges and St. Mary’s Seminary in St. Marys City. The rest 
operate in the evening at high schools. 

Under the circumstances, the high-school building “becomes the symbol in 
the public mind for the junior college,” Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., executive 
director of the American Association of Junior Colleges, said. 

“The high school is the big thing, the junior college is just an afterthought. 

“This kind of operation handicaps the junior college in establishing an identity 
and character of its own and in setting the tone and climate of a full-fledged 
college,” he said. 

As a result, accreditation has come slowly to the junior colleges in Mary- 
land. Only 1 of the 10 public institutions has fully met the standards of the 
Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


A MARK OF STATUS 


All of them have been accredited by the State department of education but 
regional accreditation is considered an important mark of status. 

“The predominant trend in the country is for junior colleges to have their 
own plant so they can have their own programs,” Dr. Gleazer said. “Maryland 
is an exception in this regard.” 

“Tt is all right to put a junior college in a high school at first if the com- 
munity can’t find other space. But just as quickly as resources are made 
available, it should be moved to a plant of its own.” 

The failure of Baltimore Junior College, for instance, to obtain accreditation 
on two attempts can be traced directly to its previous location in a high-school 
building where accreditors felt it could not establish a collegiate atmosphere or 
provide the facilities needed for a full-fledged college program. 


NO FUNDS AVAILABLE 


To move the colleges out of high-school buildings will require some steep capi- 
tal financing, but, at present, no State funds are available for this purpose. All 
of the cost for buildings must be footed by the communities. 

It may be quite a while, therefore, before some of the colleges in Maryland 
get their own facilities and campuses. 

Dr. Harold D. Reese, supervisor of teacher and higher education in the State, 
said the movement has not advanced further here because the public has not as 
yet felt “that the shortage of college facilities is great enough to make action 
seem urgent.” 

“When this point is reached, then more of the institutions will be operated 
on a daytime basis in their own buildings,” he said. 

The junior college movement actually originated in the 19th century when eight 
of the schools were established either independently or by churches. 

The private colleges, joined by the public institutions, blossomed in the late 
twenties and thirties, paralleling the growth of interests in all education, and 
boomed after World War II when returning veterans wanted to use the GI bill 
to train themselves for increasingly complex jobs in business and industry. 

Enrollment nationally shot up 54.5 percent in 1946-47 and has climbed almost 
every year since then as the cost of attending 4-year colleges rose sharply and 
entrance requirements stiffened. 


SET UP IN COUNTIES 


At the end of the war, Maryland had six junior college programs, half of 
which were in the teachers colleges. There was no regular public-support col- 
leges except St. Mary’s Seminary which established a junior college program in 
1927, the first in Maryland. 

Then the movement began in earnest, led by Hagerstown and Montgomery 
County in 1946 and Baltimore City in 1947. 
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A lull followed until a 1955 report from a special Governor’s commission en- 
dorsed a network of junior colleges to cushion an expected enrollment impact 
“of almost unbelievable proportions.” 

Encouraged by this statement, six other communities established junior 
colleges—Essex, Catonsville, Frederick, and Harford Counties in 1957 and 
Charles and Prince Georges in 1958. 


NEXT STEP IN EDUCATION 


At present, the public and private junior colleges enroll 10 percent of the 
28,295 full-time undergraduates in Maryland. But Dr. Reese expects that half 


the high school graduates bound for college will one day attend junior colleges, if 
enough facilities are provided. 

Many school authorities consider that the junior college represents the next 
step in American education, extending public schooling through 2 years of college. 

From 1830 to the present, elementary and junior and senior high schools be- 
came a standard part of a person’s education. The junior college may constitute 
the next step in this educational process. Going to one of them might become 
as normal as attending elementary and high schools now. 

The future of the 2-year colleges will depend on the extent to which the public 
feels bound to provide education through part of the college years. 


Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ciark. Could I ask you one question, Senator. Could you 
give us a short and simple statement of the allotment formula called 
for by your bill, with special reference as to how it differs from the 
allotment formula for primary and secondary education, for aid to 
public schools, which the Senate passed some time ago. 

Senator Case. I think it would be better, Mr. Chairman, if I had 
the opportunity to furnish it at a later date. The statement of appor- 
tionment under my bill is one of those which I have just laid in the 
record, and I would be happy to get and place at this point in the 


record the statement in regard to the apportionment under the other 
proposal. 


(The statement of apportionment referred to follows :) 


Estimated Federal allotments’ to States in 1960-61 and 1961-62 and estimated 
State and local matching funds required under S. 8, as passed by Senate 


| | 
Estimated increase in 
| State and local funds | Ratio of 
|Total estimated! in 1960-61 over Federal 
| Estimated | Estimated | allocations, 1959-60 required for | funds to 
} allocations | allocations | 1960-61 and matching in S. 8 4 increases 
| 1960-61 2 1961-623 | 1961-62 Pe oe ee 
} | and local 
Amount | Percent funds 
} ! | 
(1) (2) ‘ (5) | (6) (7) 


Total United 
er ae $916, 600, 000 | $939, 460, 000 $1, 856, 060, 000 | . 698, 000 |__ 
Alabama eeecntehaioone 25, 855, 000 |} 25,909,000 | 51, 764, 000 | 2, 225, 000 
PO a eee | 623. 000 687, 000 1, 310, 000 623, 000 | 
ck st courame tind 7, 985, 000 8, 449, 000 16, 434, 000 , 931, 000 | 
Arkansas ad ‘ 13, 749, 000 13, 450, 000 27, 199, 000 | , 342, 000 | 
gs . 50, 211,000 | 52, 729, 000 102, 940, 000 | , 834,000 | 
Colorado : 9, 660, 000 | , 095, 000 | 19, 755, 000 3, 584, 000 
Connecticut. - 5, 626, 000 | 5, 788, 000 | 11, 414, 000 5, 867, 000 | 
Delaware 1, 256, 000 | 1, 335, 000 2. 591, 000 | , 197, 000 
District of Columbia__-- 1, 689, 000 | 1, 732, 000 | 3, 421, 000 . 743, 000 
NI fon cnnamenbod 23, 399, 000 | 24, 914, 000 | 48, 313, 000 | , 633, 000 
Georgia______- ‘ 30, 013, 000 30, 597, 000 60, 610, 000 | 3, 584, 000 | 
Hawaii a : 3, 993, 000 | 4, 117, 000 8, 110, 000 | 854, 000 | 
SS eae 4, 701, 000 4, 787, 000 9, 488, 000 819, 000 
De sr oe, ied 34, 008, 000 | 35, 071, 000 69, 079, 000 | 19, 706, 000 | 
Indiana._____._____---| 24,687,000 | 25, 471, 000 50, 158, 000 8. 740, 000 | 
TIowa____ ! 15, 679, 000 | 15, 958. 000 | 31, 637, 000 | 4, 325, 000 


See eeemniinn at end of table, p. 144. 
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Estimated Federal allotments’ to States in 1960-61 and 1961-62 and estimated 


State and local matching funds required under S, 8, as passed by Senate— 
Continued 


| } 
} Estimated increase in | 
| State and local funds | Ratio of 
|Total estimated in 1960-61 over | Federal 
Estimated Estimated allocations, 1959-60 required for | funds to 
allocations | allocations | 1960-61 and matching in 8. 84 increases 
1960-612 | 1961-622 1961-62 |__ __| in State 
' 


| ‘| and local 
j Amount | Percent | funds 
(2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) (7) 


| 
eee ke ce | mae a ~ | = 


} | 
$11, 766, $12, 134, 000 $23, 900, 000 
Remtneky........-.....|| 2G | 23, 143, 000 46, 182, 000 
NN PR ee } 24, 239, | 24, 982, 000 49, 221, 000 
Maine 5, 571, 5, 607, 000 11, 178, 000 
Weer yee. . occa. 5 etc! . 734, 15, 318, 000 30, 102, 000 | 
Massachusetts___..__.-- , 047, 16, 255, 000 32, 302, 000 
Michigan.._......-..--| 41, 164,000 | 42,843,000 | 84, 007,000 
} 
} 
} 
' 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Ye 


FLLSLSVARSESSSRSASES 


| 1 


Minnesota 9, 762, 20, 271, 000 40, 033, 000 

Mississippi ae 8, 857, | 18, 866, 000 | 37, 723, 000 

DOUG cc eed 9, 566, | 20, 009, 000 39, 575, 000 

I 5 iincicnsScanccbties . 167, 4, 310, 000 8, 477, 000 

, 070, 8, 285, 000 16, 355, 000 

, 125, 1, 216, 000 2, 341, 000 
? 


22s 


=x = 
Co 


= 
S 


New Hampshire 2, 932, } 3, 001, 000 5, 933, 000 
New Jersey , 937, 18, 520, 000 36, 457, 000 
New Mexico. -_.......... | 5, 866, 7,142,000 | 14, 008, 000 
45,210,000 | 89, 436, 000 
North Carolina sae O51, 36, 606, 000 72, 657,000 
North Dakota_-__.-..__- } : | 4, 804,000 | 9, 546, 000 
Re ee ee 3, 490, 45,095,000 | 88, 585, 000 
Oklahoma. ._......._...| 411, 13, 439,000 | 26, 850, 000 
ene 21, 9, 746,000 | 19, 267,000 
Pennsylvania . 662,000 | 48,373,000 96, 035, 000 
Rhode Island 4 3, 642, | 3, 703,000 7, 345, 000 
South Carolina_______- 22,005,000 | 22,352,000 | 44, 357,000 
South Dakota________- , 877, 4, 991, 000 9, 868, 000 
Tennessee | 25,338, 25, 501,000 | 50, 839, 000 
RG ers aie : ; } 65,261,000 | 128, 162, 000 
WN S35 S4i)5 ic ceceas 5, , | 7,055, 000 13, 891, 000 
Vermont_- 2, 231, 2, 235,000 | 4, 466,000 | 532, 000 
Virginia | 26,176,000 | 51,714,000 | 4, 568, 000 
Washington _____..._..-} 14, 378,000 | 28, 382,000 | 6, 439, 000 
West Virginia__...____- : 000 | = =13, 881,000 27, 948,000 | 1, 686, 000 
ee 21, 22, 136,000 | 43, 667,000 6,115,000 | 
We ING oc ota~ dace! , 927, 1, 974, 0C0 3,901,000 | 
Oa ek al 571,000 | 811,000 
Puerto Rico 22, 22, 741, 000 45, 496, 000 
Virgin Islands_-________- 241,000 810,000 
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! Allocation estimates are based on the equalization formula contained in S. 8, as amended and passed 
by the Senate on Feb. 4, 1960. 


2 The estimated allotments for 1960-61 use average income per child of school age for 1956, 1957, and 1958, 


—_ ‘sg 8S. Bureau of the Census projections of July 1, 1960, school-age population based on 1950-57 migration 
evels. 


3 The estimated allotments for 1961-62 use average income per child of school age for 1956, 1957, and 1958, 


— U.S. Bureau of Census projections of July 1, 1961, school-age population based on 1950-57 migration 
levels. 


* State and local funds for 1959-60 are the estimated total revenue receipts from State and local sources 
reported in the National Education Association ‘‘ Estimates of School Statistics, 1959-60.’ 


Senator Crark. That question of apportionment is one of the 
knottiest problems we have to face, because of the wide difference in 
economic status among the States, and the lack of interest of some of 
the wealthy States to pay too high an extra premium in favor of the 
poorer States in order to get some education help for themselves. 

On the other hand, I think you would agree that this is a national 
problem, and that we have to have some kind of a differential in favor 
of institutions where per capita income is a good deal lower than it 
is in other parts of the country. 

Senator Case. That is quite true, Mr. Chairman. In general, the 
formula which results in the apportionments in dollars, State and 
Federal, the formula in my bill, is based upon a combination of the 
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number of students of college age in this State and the income per 
capita of the State; and the matching grant would be one-third by 
the Federal Government and two-thirds by the State. 

Senator Crark. Thank you, sir. 

Would you like to add anything, Dr. Skaggs? 


Mr. Sxaces. No, I think not, except again to give our support to 
these bills. 

Senator Case. I should make one connection to my previous state- 
ment. I mentioned the formula is one-third. It is, for the richest 
States; but in the case of the States that are not so affluent, the Federal 
share rises to as much as one-half. 

Senator CLark. Thank you, Senator. 

At this point I would like to insert in the record a letter I have 
received from Charles H. Dym, director of development, Duquesne 
University. 

(The letter of Mr. Dym follows :) 


DuUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 15, 1960. 
Hon. Josern 8S. CLARK, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR CLARK: Warmst congratulations on your bill to support 
higher education through a Federal program of loans for the construction of 
classroom facilities. 

I can attest from experience the importance of such a measure. As you 
point out, it does not make sense to aid colleges to accommodate the bodies of 
students in dormitories and dining halls while there is no place to accommodate 
their minds. 

The present disparity between what is needed in the way of instructional 
facilities and the financial resources being generated through private gifts 
to construct them is enormous. At Duquesne University here in Pittsburgh, 
for example, we are faced with the task of raising many millions of dollars 
if a growing number of alert, competent, intelligent young men and women are 
not to be denied the advantages of a higher education in the two decades ahead. 
We certainly propose to do everything in our power to obtain these funds. 
But we must face the very real possibility that we may not completely succeed. 
In that circumstance, to the extent we fall short, the loss is not our private 
loss—it is a loss written in terms of the lives of individuals and the strength 
of a nation. 

We do not like to cry “wolf’—or should I say “bear’—by pointing to the 
Russians. We should like to think that the factors just cited alone are deter- 
minate. But it would be folly to close our eyes to what is taking place today in 
the Soviet Union. There, the drive for maximum knowledge, maximum use of 
the community’s intellectual capacities, is in deadly earnest. We cannot nul- 
lify its implications by saying that Russia is a totalitarian nation or that the 
character of its education is antidemocratic. The truth is that we can only 
resist the pressure it exerts against our form of society through an at least 
equivalent competency in the world of physical things and a superior one in the 
world of people. 

Please continue in your efferts, therefore, to persuade your colleagues in the 
Senate to accept the educational aid bill you have sponsored. The young people 
whose opportunity to enter college hinges on the ability of the colleges to re 
ceive them when they are ready carry the burden of more than just the fate 
of their own futures. A measure of the common welfare travels with them. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES H. Dy, 
Director of Development. 


We have just been notified an objection has been made to the contin- 
uation of this hearing during the session of the Senate. The subcom- 
mittee will stand in recess subject to call. 


(Whereupon, at 10:45 a.m. the subcommittee recessed subject to 
call.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 20, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon, 
CoMMITTEE ON Lagor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p.m. in room 4232, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Clifford P. Case presiding. 

Present: Senators Case (presiding), Yarborough, and Javits. 

Committee staff members present : Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk ; 
and G. F. Randolph, associate minority counsel. 

Senator Case. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Education is resttming its hearing on Federal 
assistance to higher education. We have as our first witness Dr. 
Clarence Faust, president of the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation of the Ford Foundation, who, because of his long experience 
and pioneering efforts in behalf of American higher education, will, I 
am sure, give us some valuable guidance in this important and com- 
plex field. 

Dr. Faust has been a member of the faculty of the University of 
Arkansas and the University of Chicago, Dean of Humanities and 
Sciences at Stanford University, and since 1949 has been at the head 
for the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

It is very nice to see you again, Dr. Faust. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE FAUST, PRESIDENT, FUND FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Faust. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Casr. You may proceed: in your own way. 

Dr. Fausr. I would like, with your permission, to read a brief gen- 
eral statement. 

I am glad to respond to the invitation to present testimony to this 
committee on the general question of the relationship between the 
Federal Government and higher education, and on the particular bills 
under consideration. 

You realize, of course, that I speak here only for myself and in no 
sense as a spokesman for the Ford Foundation or the Fund for the 
Advancement. of Education, with which I am connected, 

May I begin by making two or three general observations about the 
relationship of the Federal Government to higher education. First, 
I should like to say that the concern of the Federal Government for 
higher education in America as reflected in these bills seems to me 
wholly justified and admirable. 
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Given the importance of education to national welfare in the modern 
world, no modern government which was not irresponsible could fail 
to be concerned about the education of its people. Although a few 
objectors to Federal aid to education seem to forget the fact, that fact 
is that the Federal Government has for a long time been deeply in- 
terested in American education and has aided it substantially. 

The question, it seems to me, is not whether the Federal Government 
should concern itself with aid to higher education, but rather, how, 
and how much. 


AVOIDANCE OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


On the question of how, these bills seem to reflect an admirable de- 
sire on the part of Congress to avoid Federal control of education. 
Yet, looking at the matter practically and realistically, the direction 
of Federal aid to education is bound to have an effect, not by direct 
control, but by indirectly strengthening institutions generally, or 
strengthening them at particular points, or perhaps affecting the 
scope of educational opportunities for young people. 

This leads me to suggest that Federal aid to education ought not 
be to directed merely at shortrun national needs or by current esti- 
mates of manpower requirements. Such direction would require, it 
seems to me, an attempt at human engineering inappropriate for our 
kind of society. And it would run the danger of being misguided be- 
cause of our inability to see the future fully. 

To be specific, congressional action ought not to be directed merely 
to the obvious demands of science, but to the whole range of advancing 
human knowledge. Who can say whether 10 or 20 years hence, when 
products of our institutions of higher education will be assuming their 
mature roles in our society, the greatest need will be for more nuclear 
physicists and mathematicians or for political philosophers and poets? 

A third and last observation. Congress, in attempting to aid higher 
education, ought not to proceed under illusions about the financial 
usefulness to educational institutions of certain kinds of assistance. 
Student scholarships and loans may have great value in broadening 
the base of educational opportunity for young people, but they do not 
substantially improve the financial situation of educational institu- 
tions; that is, they do not increase the actual income of educational 
institutions. 

Except insofar as Federal scholarships release present institutional 
scholarship funds or make it practicable to increase tuition fees, they 
do not improve the financial circumstances of educational institutions. 
Similarly, provisions for loans to educational institutions to be used 
for the construction of educational facilities or the purchase of equip- 
ment do not improve the financial situation of institutions except inso- 
far as interest rates may be lower than those available otherwise. 

I should suppose, in conclusion, that the wisest applications of Fed- 
eral aid to education would be directed on the one hand to the 
strengthening of the American educational system by providing for 
the improving of the financial circumstances of educational institu- 
tions, and by advancing the whole front of human knowledge from the 
sciences to the humanities; and, on the other hand, to removing any 
financial obstacles that would prevent able and ambitious young peo- 
ple from acquiring a good education. 
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May I, Mr. Chairman, say a word or two about the particular bills 
which were sent to me? 


STATE SURVEYS DESIRABLE 


I think a very strong case can be made for the bill S. 878 which pro- 
vides for assistance in State surveys and planning of higher educa- 
tion. The need for such surveying and planning is obvious. It is 
suggested by some of the other bills that appear here. 

Unlike business, American education is perhaps not engaged in fore- 
sight and surveying and planning to the extent to which it might. 
airy States have already begun such enterprises. Others might 
profitably be stimulated to do so. 

I think that the bill to provide assistance in the construction of 

ublic junior colleges has a great deal to recommend it, since education 
is going to be burdened with increasing numbers of students. Not all 
of them, certainly, need to be sent far away from home to find the kind 
of education that they need. 

I would hope that in the process of developing junior colleges, there 
might be some attention to the role of the junior college. I find myself 
a little hesitant about the phraseology of the bill which seems to sug- 
gest that the role of the junior eclliears is to give education to those 
young people who need more than a high school education but less than 
a 4-year college education. 

I should think that a well-planned State educational system should 
have many graduates of junior colleges who would be encouraged to go 
to 4-year institutions for further and advanced work. 

The bill to provide scholarships in aid of students seems also to have 
a great deal of merit. I would suppose that scholarships are one in- 
gredient of the kind of assistance to students that would be ideal, the 
ideal being a mixture of scholarship assistance, plus loans, plus work 
opportunities. 

I ama little disappointed in the recommendation of the President’s 
Commission on Education Beyond the High School, that there should 
be an experimental program of work study providing for some 25,000 
to 50,000 students the opportunity to perform work for their institu- 
tions at decent pay. 

There are things in institutions that students can do, ranging from 
problems of maintenance to clerical problems, and assistance, through 
the institution, to do them would be a good thing both for the institu- 
tions themselves and also for students. 

I find myself, if I may say so, least enthusiastic about the bills that 
simply underwrite loans made by educational institutions for build- 
ings or underwrite loans for scholarships. I take it that what we face 
in this country is a great opportunity and a great challenge; that is, 
we have had an explosion of birth rate so that there are larger numbers 
of young people. Our young people want more education. 

All of this is a great resource to us. We would have real cause for 
worry if the interest of our people in education were withering and 
our birth rate were declining. What we need, then, to do is to make 
the most of our human resources at a time when the flooding of stu- 
dents into educational institutions and the needs of these institutions 
are very great. 
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Merely to encourage institutions to borrow money for their pur- 
poses, or students to borrow money for their purposes, seems much too 
little at this critical moment. To put it another way, it seems that 
education is not quite like housing, and that the underwriting of loans 
for education, either to institutions or to students, is less advantageous 
than outright assistance to institutions. 

So we can improve the quality of American education, given not only 
the explosion of our birth rate, but the explosion of know ledge in the 
modern world as well, and we can make that improved quality avail- 
able to every able and ambitious youngster in the country, regardless 
of economic status, race, or creed. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, those are the general remarks I should like 
to make. 

Senator Casz. Thank you very much, Dr. Faust. 

I may say in regard to the comment on the community college bill 
which I introduced, one of the very definite purposes is to provide 
2 years of college to youngsters who will go on from there and finish 
a full 4-year college course. 

In my mind, that is specifically included as one of the objectives for 
those students who can do that. The junior community college would 
provide a less expensive education at least for the first 2 years. 

On your general comment, I wonder if you could expand a little 
bit your thought about the kind of assistance that you have in mind. 
When you speak about the desirability of general assistance to in- 
stitutions of higher education, and as preferring some other kind of 
assistance to that to be provided or which would be provided by way 
of buildings and equipment, what specific kind of program, if you 
have one in mind, would you be thinking of ? 


KIND OF ASSISTANCE NEEDED 


Dr. Faust. I was thinking of those programs which would actually 
be directly, financially beneficial to educational institutions. I take 
it that if, in a State, educational institutions are willing to engage in 
planning, that direct assistance to do that is a good thing. But if 
they have building needs, I suppose it would be necessary to make 
sure that these had been estimated as a result of some survey of the 
use of existing facilities, since there are still opportunities here for 
many educational institutions to improve their use of existing 
facilities. 

But then, programs that were directly contributory to the building, 
rather than merely an underwriting of funds that might be borrowed 
for the purpose, would be desirable. I would distinguish here be- 
tween loans that might be made for dormitories, housing facilities, 
and dining facilities which, in a sense, since they have an income, 
can be more easily self-liquidating, and the financing of equally im- 
portant buildings for classrooms, laboratories, and “administration, 
where I should think more direct aid would be highly desirable. 

It is similar with scholarships. I prefer these rather than encour- 
aging students to borrow money. Borrowing presents some difficulty, 
especially for the young man who is in college and plans to go on 
to graduate work and has, therefore, to foresee a very heavy load of 
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debt, or perhaps for the girl in college who hesitates to carry into 
marriage what some call a negative dowry by way of a heavy loan. 

Senator Case. You did not have in mind, at least for the moment, 
then, suggesting a program of general grants to educational institu- 
tions for general purposes ¢ 

Dr. Fausr. I had in mind, rather, directing funds to the points 
where it is clear that educational institutions have needs such as for 
buildings, or for scholarships and fellowships. Of course, some of that 
is already provided under the National Defense Education Act. Some 
of it might be done through dev elopment of work study programs, 
where institutions are able or are given the funds to purchase services 
useful and important to them, w hile at the same time these funds are 
employed to assist students in getting their education. 

Senator Case. Thank you very much, Dr. Faust. It was very good 
of you to come. 

If you have nothing further to add at this time, I must suggest that 
the subcommittee be in recess until the chairman has a chance to go 
over to the floor and vote on the last pending vote which they just an- 
nounced the call for. 

Dr. Faust. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Case. We will recess the subcommittee for about 15 min- 
utes. Again, we apologize to our witnesses, 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Javirs (presiding pro tempore). The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

Our next witness is Dr. Everett H. Case, president of Colgate Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Case, would you come forward ? 

I am very glad to welcome one of the most distinguished educators 
of my own State, and to have the privilege of presiding, which is 
quite a happenstance. As our chairman is busy voting, I was assigned 
to preside. 

Dr. Case, among his many activities, has been a member of the 
faculty of Harv ard Univ ersity, has helped meet a payroll while as- 
sociated with the General Electric Co., executive secretary of the Cen- 
tral Banking & Industrial Commission, assistant dean at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, and, since 1942, presi- 
dent of Colgate University. 

Dr. Case, we welcome you and are delighted that you are going to 
help us with your testimony. 

You proceed in any way that suits you. 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT N. CASE, PRESIDENT, COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Case. Thank you, Senator. 

I would like to say first a word of thanks for your more than gen- 
erous introduction, Mr. Chairman. 

I would add only that I have told my friends in General Electric 
that they have no concept of what it is to meet a payroll until they 
become responsible for a college or university. 

I am speaking today, Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment, of the American C ouncil on Educ ation, an organization with 
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a membership of 140 educational organizations and 1,056 institu- 
tions, among them nearly all of the accredited universities, colleges, 
and junior colleges in the United States. I welcome the opportunity 
to testify for the American Council before this committee on certain 
bills before you which are designed to facilitate expansion of colleges 
and university classroom and other academic facilities. 

The need for assistance in the construction of additional facilities 
for colleges and universities has been recognized by so many respon- 
sible citizens and governmental agencies, and it is so well known to the 
Members of the Congress, that I shall not take too much of your 
time in citing chapter and verse. I am sure that the testimony of 
Government officials at this hearing on Monday was persuasive on 
this point. Nevertheless, it is important to suggest, at the outset, the 
formidable dimensions of the problem. 


FORMIDABLE DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


In 1957 the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School reported : 

Our colleges and universities are expected by the American public to per- 
form something close to a miracle in the next 10 or 15 years. They are called 
upon to provide education of a continually improving quality to a far larger 
number of students—least 6 million by 1970 compared to 3 million now. 

In 1958 the American Council on Education published a study by 
Professors Long and Black, of the School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, which bore the title: “Needed Expansion of Facilities for 
Higher Education 1958-70: How Much Will It Cost?” They esti- 
mated that the total required to finance the necessary expansion of 
physical factilities would range from $12 to $15 billion; and that addi- 
tions and replacements for ac: ademic facilities alone would range from 
a low of $8 billion toa high of about $11 billion. 

The conservative nature of these estimates is emphasized in the re- 
cent study by the U.S. Office of Education, which projects the total 
construction needs of the colleges to 1970 at approximately $20 billion, 
about two-thirds of which would be required for academic facilities. 
Even if we assume continuance of the college housing loan program, 
and thereby the avoidance of maximum strain on the colleges for the 
costs of residential additions, it is only too clear that the present and 
projected resources of our colleges and universities cannot be expected 
to bear the burden of the $10 to $18 billions required for new academic 
facilities in the next decade. 

Senator Javits. Dr. Case, I am terribly sorry to do this to you, but 
they have just called up an amendment which I am cosponsor for with 
Senator Keating. As we have no other member present, I have no 
option but to recess the subcommittee for a few moments. 

Dr. Case. Thank you very much. 

Senator Javirs. The subcommittee will stand in recess. 

(Brief recess. ) 

Senator Case (presiding). The subcommittee will be in order. 

You may proceed, Dr. Case. 
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SOURCES OF INCOME FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Dr. Case. I need hardly remind this committee that higher educa- 
tion in the United States is a nonprofit enterprise. Thus where plant 
expansion means for industry a broader base for profitable opera- 
tions, its net result for higher education is vastly to increase operating 
expense and hence to intensify the search for income to cover this 
expense. While the principal sources of such income vary widely as 
between public and private institutions, tuition alone does not begin 
to meet the bill for either category. Thus the contemplated expansion 
of plant, and of student enrollment, merely serve to widen the gap 
that must be bridged through increased State and municipal appro- 
priations on the one hand, and increased endowment income and ex- 
pendable gifts on the other. 

I cite these facts simply to make it clear that in seeking Federal 
aid for the necessary expansion of our plant facilities, we do not seek 
to transfer the whole burden of increased costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment. We ask only that it assume its reasonable share of what would 
otherwise seem to constitute an intolerable burden upon State and 
municipal governments and private philanthropy. That the Federal 
Government already recognizes the validity of this principle is clear 
from the various measures of assistance already authorized. Indeed, 
it now seems clear that the question is not whether assistance is needed, 
but rather what is the wise and appropriate method of providing it. 
This question is peculiarly complex, and I offer no apology for the fact 
that the council’s approach is less dogmatic than pragmatic. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECOGNITION OF NEED 


First of all, then, let me say it is heartening to note that the need for 
assistance to the colleges in the construction. of academic facilities, as 
well as additional housing, has already been recognized by the Con- 
gress. Last year funds for loans for this purpose were included in 
the general housing bill passed by the House and Senate on two 
occasions. These funds were finally eliminated from the bill only upon 
the insistence of the President. 

Now when one looks at the magnitude of this construction task con- 
fronting the colleges—and hence the Nation—there is satisfaction in 
knowing that in the college housing loan program we have a pattern 
of constructive assistance which has been tried over the last 10 years 
and found to be sound and effective. Under this program the colleges 
have already financed dormitories and related facilities costing more 
than $1.1 billion. I can say with confidence that the colleges and uni- 
versities are overwhelmingly in favor of continuing this program. 
But the needs for additional college housing represent only about one- 
third of our physical requirement. in terms of dollars, and the balance 
required for academic facilities involves a problem that in many ways 
is Sharply different. 


NEED FOR ACADEMIC FACILITIES 


That is one reason, Mr. Chairman, why we deeply appreciate the 
fact that both Houses of Congress have scheduled hearings specifically 
on legislation designed to meet the needs of the colleges for classrooms 
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and laboratories. While testimony in past years has been presented on 
this subject as a part of general hearings on assistance in college con- 
struction, I believe this is the first session of Congress in whic +h hear- 
ings have been concentrated directly on the need ‘for academic facili- 
ties. Recognition that assistance in constructing housing facilities, 
and assistance in constructing academic facilities, are separate prob- 
lems seems to us to mark an advance in thinking and planning for 
higher education in the United States. 

Let me develop this point. As you know, the amortization costs of 
housing facilities are borne by clearly defined student rentals, as in the 
college housing loan program. But the amortization costs of academic 
facilities—cl: assrooms, |: tboratories, and libraries which, of themselves, 
are not income producing—present quite another problem. For one 
thing, there is no single and related source of income that can be 
pledged to service such loans. Thus while a loan plan for academic 
facilities patterned after the pape housing loan program, such as is 
embodied in Senator Clark’s S. 3007, would. help many institutions to 
spread the cost of new otnerilaen unfortunately it would not help 
all. Many institutions, for example, would be barred from such a loan 
program by State laws, s since their authority to borrow is limited to 
those projects which are income producing, such as residence halls and 
dining halls. Some private institutions would be reluctant to partici- 
pate because repayment of these loans must be drawn from general 
funds (primarily tuition) already overburdened with the rising costs 
of faculty salaries, student aid, and proper equipment and mainte- 
nance. 

This is not to say that a loan program for academic facilities is not 
desirable. Indeed the American Council has strongly advocated such 
a program, and continues to doso. We believe that a substantial num- 
ber of institutions would find ways to make good use of it, and also 
that such legislation as an experiment would be valuable as a guideline 
to the future. Our problem is how we may broaden this proposed pro- 
gram of loan assistance, which would be ‘appropriate for many insti- 
tutions, by an additional program of grant assistance which would be 
more appropriate, if not essential, to many other institutions, 








THE ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSAL: S. 1017 

Let us now turn to the Administration’s proposal, embodied in S. 
1017, which would provide assistance in the construction of both aca- 
demic and housing facilities. This would offer Federal grants of $500 
million, representing 25 ae of construction costs totaling $2 bil- 
lion, in increments covering 20 years. This is essentially debt service 
assistance. The institutions would be required to borrow funds in the 
private market, at a rate much higher than that of the college housing 
program, with the intent that the 25- -percent grant would, bring net 
interest cost down to a comparable figure. A second part of this legis- 
lation would provide a system of Federal guarantees of loans, avail- 
able for the assistance of private institutions only. 

The Council’s Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government has taken a firm stand in opposition to that 
part of the Administration proposal which would provide a substitute 
for the present college housing loan program. The committee early 
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last year named a subcommittee to study and report on this legislation 
as it applies to academic facilities. By unanimous vote the subcom- 


mittee adopted a report listing inherent weaknesses in the proposal as 
follows: 


a. Public institutions are effectively barred from the guaranty program by 
that part of section 2(a) which specifies coverage only of “the bonds of an 
educational institution if the income from such bonds is subject to Federal 
taxation.” The bonds of public institutions, whether or not subject to Federal 
taxation, should in our opinion enjoy full eligibility for the Federal guaranty, 
which makes unnecessary the pledging of revenue from specific sources. 

b. The requirement of a kind of ‘poverty oath” of the colleges for eligibility 
in the debt retirement assistance program, section 3(b), paragraph 3, presents 
many problems. This requirement for participation is “that the institution 
has certified that it cannot, by using resources already available to it for 
financing its construction needs, finance any portion of the development cost 
of such construction, for which portion it seeks debt retirement under this 
section, except through borrowing on terms meeting the conditions specified 
** *” Any such certification of lack of resources by an institution is subject 
to wide misunderstanding, would tend to put a premium on financial weakness, 
and could seriously complicate subsequent development plans of the institution. 
We question also the desirability of limiting an institution to the singly stip- 
ulated loan program set forth in section 3. 

c. When we consider what commends the proposed financial plan to the three 
parties concerned—the Government, the colleges, and the bondholders—we 
find a minimum of advantage to the Government and to the colleges, and the 
chief benefit going to the bondholders. 

I should add that since this report was made there has been a 
continuing discussion of changes that might umprove the administra- 
tion proposal. In these talks representatives both of the colleges and 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare have taken 
part. It is particularly gratifying to note that in wrt before 
this committee on June 13 Secretary Flemming confirmed his will- 
ingness to consider modifications of several features in the original 
proposal. The Administration now is willing to increase from 25 
to 30 percent the amount of the grant for purposes of debt retire- 
ment, to extend the length of the loans from 20 to 35 years, to permit 
acceleration of repayment of loans without forfeiting the Federal 
subsidy, and to work out some interim arrangement for the benefit 
of State institutions legally barred from borrowing funds for aca- 
demic facilities. While in our opinion this proposal may come too 
late for adequate consideration and legislative usefulness at this 
session, we find encouragement in this added recognition of our 
needs. 


OTHER WAYS OF USING GRANTS 


There are other ways, besides the current administration proposal, 
for using Federal grants. For example, the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School in 1957 recommended “that 
a new program be developed of Federal grants-in-aid on a matching 
basis, through procedures similar to those in the Hill-Burton pro- 
: to assist both public and private nonprofit institutions of 
igher education to construct needed non-income-producing facil- 
Sane as classroom, laboratory, library, mad! administrative 
uildings.’ 

Still ll approach to the problem is exemplified by existing 
Federal programs for support of specific types of facilities. The 
Atomic Energy Commission subsidizes the construction of nuclear 
57618—60-——11 
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reactors for research purposes; the National Science Foundation has 
a small program of support for scientific laboratories; and there is a 
program of matching grants for research facilities in medicine and 
related fields. Such programs are more attractive to some institu- 
tions and groups than Federal grants for the general support of re- 
search and instructional facilities in all of the academic disciplines. 
The Council has not formally endorsed this approach, although it 
has applauded the specific examples cited. Some program of this 
kind might, however, have a place in an overall plan designed to meet 
the needs of various types of institutions. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL’S POSITION 


The latest official action of the Council’s Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government. was a vote “to 
endorse the principle of Federal support in the area of academic facili- 
ties, to confirm previous approval of a Federal loan plan for class- 
rooms, libraries, and laboratories patterned after the college housing 
loan program, and to support any other sound plan that would give 
comparable or superior financial support to the institutions.” 

Mr. Chairman, from my statement to this point you will correctly 
conclude that the American Council on Education does not at this time 
have a definitive recommendation on legislation to aid in the con- 
struction of academic facilities. 

For one thing, we are only too conscious of the obstacles attending 
the adoption of any single measure proposed as an answer to the 
problem. Without any attempt to catalog these problems one or two 


illustrations may be cited. There is the constitutional question relat- 
ing to a grant program for general instructional purposes which is 
open to all types of institutions. There is the fact of the President’s 
declared opposition to the low-interest loan program which the Con- 
gress has eonsistently supported. From such differences of opinion, it 
is fair to add, higher education itself is not immune. 


CLARK LOAN BILL FAVORED 


IT am happy to report, however, that the major college organiza- 
tions concerned with this problem are working closely together in the 
search for a program of assistance that will be basically sound, and 
that will have the broadest possible acceptance among all the institu- 
tions of higher education in this country. As I have indicated, we 
consider the elements of Senator Clark’s S. 3007 to be highly valuable 
as the loan part of such a legislative program. We believe that this 
loan plan, if combined with a carefully drawn plan for matching 
erants into a single legislative program, with the institutions having 
the privilege of choosing between the two approaches according 
to their needs and their policy requirements, would provide the maxi- 
mum in usable support to the Nation’s colleges and universities. 

The educational representatives who are working together to de- 
velop such a combined program hope to have it completed before the 
end of this session of Congress. It will then be necessary, under our 
regcular procedures, to consult our member institutions in order to 
determine the extent to which approval is forthcoming from higher 
education itself. It is our hope that by the beginning of the next 
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session of Congress we may be able to offer you a program which 
in the judgment of those most directly affected will meet the need, and 
which will therefore have general support throughout the country 
when this committee and the appropriate committee of the House 
consider it next year. 

Mr. Chairman, we are grateful to the many Members of the Con- 
gress who have shown a concern that higher education in this country 
shall have the facilities with which to meet its responsibilities in full. 
The opportunity to work with you in developing a sound program of 
assistance in this area, which can be used to the greatest advantage by 
the Nation’s entire college community, is one which we deeply 
appreciate. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. 

Thank you, again. 

Senator Case. Senator Yarborough has just come in. 

Do you have any questions, Senator ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. No, Mr. Chairman. 


COMBINED LOANS AND GRANTS 


Senator Case. I wonder, Dr. Case, whether you have any personal 
suggestion as to the direction a program for grants combined with a 
program for loans might take? Or, is it inadvisable to press that until 
the council has done its work and made its own decision about this, 
and the constituents of the council have made their comments on the 
council’s recommendations ¢ 

Dr. Case. I should certainly want to have it made clear that any 
response I make to this is purely personal. 

As chairman of the council’s committee, I think it would be unwise 
for me to be overresponsive at this juncture. It does occur to me, 
however, that in analyzing Secretary Flemming’s testimony, there 
seems to be some equation between the Administration’s proposal for 
debt retirement assistance and the benefits to the colleges themselves 
through the application of the low interest principle that has been 
so effectively used in the college housing program. 

It may be that this suggests the kinds of alternatives that we could 
work toward in a combined program of grants and loans, low-interest 
loans, especially if the Hill-Burton principle were followed in the 
grants portion of the program. I think that is as far as I would be 
prepared to go today, sir, except that I might add that it must appear 
to you gentlemen that we have been very slow in the colleges and 
universities in attacking this problem. : 7 

I think we have to plead guilty, to a degree, in this respect. Un- 
fortunately, we do not have a clear division of labor between opera- 
tions and planning in the colleges and universities, and I think the 
remarkable thing, really, is the extent to which the necessity for some 
kind of grant program in this area, as contrasted with the housing 
area, has come to be accepted by the representatives of higher ekinte,: 
tion. I would expect this to spread. " 

Senator Case. Thank you very much. 
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PERCENTAGE CAPABLE OF COLLEGE STUDY 


Senator Yarborough ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. Dr. Case, we have the statistics of attendance 
in colleges at different States in the Union and the peneontage of 
students, of young people, from 18 to 21 years of age varying from a 
low in one State of 18 percent of those of that age in college to a high 
in Utah of 64 percent. 

What is the national average, taking the Nation as a whole? What 
percentage of the young people from 18 to 21 years of age are in 
college ? 

Dr. Casr. I do not know that I have that statistic at hand. I would 
have said about a third, Senator, but I am not sure at all. It is about 
a third. 

Senator YarsoroucH. What percentage of the young people do 
you think could advantageously assimilate college education ? 

Dr. Case. This is one of the most difficult questions I know. I won- 
der how many people would have said in 1900, when there was a very 
small fraction, that as many as a third could advantageously as- 
similate the advantages of a college education. 

I dare say not all of that third does. But I take it to be true that 
the nature of our national needs has changed so greatly, Senator, in 
the interval, and is now changing at so dynamic a rate, that the 
national need for training and education beyond the high school will 
continue to increase and with it not merely the desire but the deter- 
mination of our young people to earn those advantages will continue 
also to be stimulated. 


I am not trying to dodge your question by generalities, but I do 
not know how else to approach it. 


FIFTY PERCENT SEEN CAPABLE 


Senator YarsoroueH. Don’t you think that through the route of the 
intelligence test given in the Army in determining qualifications for 
admission, plus college entrance tests and different kinds of tests given 
in secondary school, different kinds of tests given graduates of high 
schools, that probably at least 50 percent of the young people of the 
Nation could, under present standards and conditions, assimilate a 
college education or at least part of one and attend college for some 
years to advantage to themselves and to the economy ? 

Dr. Casz. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That is, sufficiently to justify the expenditure 
of enough moneys out of the whole economic resources of the country 
to justify that training ? 

Dr. Casz. Ido. I may add that I have just been given a statistic by 
one of my colleagues that indicates that the present figure on the na- 
tional average is approximately 35 percent. 

On that basis, I would certainly be prepared to agree with you that 
at least 50 percent is a reasonable figure to assume for those who, in 
the future, could profitably go well beyond the high school. Certainl 
if one included the community colleges and the technical schools, 
think there could be no doubt about it whatever. 
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Senator YarsoroucH. Of course, California now has 60 percent of 
the young people of that age in colleges, and we are not there includin 
any statistic for adults in the community colleges or in the euteiihed 
campuses. We are merely taking that age bracket of 18 to 21 as in- 
dicative of people whose primary time is given to their college work. 

If the California figure held true for national testing, then the na- 
tion might well, with great advantage to itself, bring 60 percent of its 
young oo to college, could it not ? 

Dr. Case. It might well. I would have no doubts whatever about 
your first figure of 50 percent. I think I would venture to say that 
here I am speaking not only for myself but for the American Council. 
Beyond that, until further studies have been completed, I would rather 
not commit myself. 

Senator YarsoroucH. But of the 50 percent, you can speak for the 
American Council Committee on Higher Education, that that is de- 
sirable as a national aim, and under existing world conditions prob- 
ably the necessary goal ? 

Dr. Case. Yes, Senator; I would agree with both. 


COST OF FACILITIES REQUIRED IN DECADE 


Senator Yarsoroven. The cost of this program that you have given 
us both that from the U.S. Office of Education and that from the 
American Council on Education and Study, and the 1958 President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School, the estimate you 
give there for costs for required facilities for the next decade run 
from a low of $8 billion to a maximum of $18 billion, from the lowest 
figure in the lowest estimate to the highest figure in the highest 
estimate. 

Dr. Casz. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsorouecH. Is that based upon the usual projections that 
we see of the increase in college enrollment based on the present and 

ast oan increase leading up to about 6 million college students 
in 1970% 

Dr. Case. Yes, sir. On the one hand it is expected that there will 
be a continued increase in the percentage of those attending and, sec- 
ond, thanks to the population explosion to which Dr. Faust referred, 
the total will vastly increase. 

Senator YarnoroucH. Due to the children of the soldiers of World 
War II reaching college age? 

Dr. Casz. Right. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. If we stepped up the percentage of young 
people going to school from this 35 to 50 percent—this cost, this neces- 
sary cost, for plant alone in which to teach those young people would 
be vastly higher than this $8 billion to $15 billion, would it not? 


ESTIMATES EXTREMELY CONSERVATIVE 


Dr. Casr. I think that some of the estimates at least attempted to 
take account of both kinds of increase, but I would say, and we have 
said in this testimony, that the Council considers these figures ex- 
tremely conservative. I would think the lower figures certainly would 
have to be corrected upward to meet your point. 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. These figures do not contemplate the train- 
ing of anything like 50 percent of the young people of college age in 
institutions of higher learning, do they ? 

Dr. Case. They contemplate about a doubling of the population of 
the colleges and universities, Senator. 

Senator Yarsorovcu. That goes along with the increase in the num- 
ber of young people of college age, the children of the soldiers of 
World War II who were about doubled between 1945 and 1970. 

Dr. Case. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. So you are not really allowing for an increase 
in the percentage of young people in the colleges. 

Dr. Casp. Perhaps not. 

Senator YarsorovucuH. I am just trying to get this into the record to 
know what our problem is here. 

Dr. Case. Yes. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION FIGURES 


Senator Cass. I think, if I may interrupt, the statistics based upon 
the Office of Education figures which, in turn, I think were based upon 
42 percent of college attendance in 1970, compares with a figure given 
in Dr. Case’s testimony of about $20 billion. It does take into ac- 
count some increase in the percentage up to 42 percent. 

Dr. Casr. Yes. That figure, of course, Senator, was to include 
housing needs as well as facilities. 

Senator Case. Including housing as well? 

Dr. Casr. Yes. 

Senator Case. And then you get $10 to $13 billion if you dedyct 
it ? 

Dr. Cas. Yes. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I think in your statement you point out very 
succinctly some of the weaknesses in the program recommended by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare in his testimony 
last week. 

I take it from that testimony that the Council does not approve of 
this 25-year stretch out in the college housing program to substitute 
for the present college housing program. Your testimony, as I take 
it, is that that would worsen the conditions of Federal loans to the 
institutions. 

Dr. Case. We have reaffirmed, Senator, our wholehearted support 
for the present college housing loan program. It is fair to say we 
do take some encouragement from the recent. testimony of Secretary 
Flemming in recognizing what we thought were even greater weak- 
nesses in the Administration proposals and his willingness to face 
those and try to meet some of the criticisms. 

I do not think the criticism of the poverty oath of my reference 
has yet been met, however, and I think it is an important item. 

Senator YarroroueH. It seems everybody wants some kind of oath 
of some kind these days before we do what the Nation ought to do. 
I see now there is a change from a disclaimer affidavit to a poverty 
affidavit. 

Your Council is not ready, I see, with your final recommendation 
at this time. 
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Dr. Case. No, sir. We are working hard at this and trying to 
reconcile what we think must be the two facets of any really effective 
and comprehensive program. 


HIGHER TAXES NEEDED 


Senator Yarsoroueu. Thank you, Dr. Case, for your testimony. 

I want to apologize for being this late. While you distinguished 
educators have been waiting here, Senator Case and I have each been 
there on the same task within the past few hours. We have voted 
amendments to the tax laws that would either hold or raise some $800 
million in revenue this year over the amount that would have been 
raised had not the proposals voted on, each of them, successfully 
passed. 

I personally think there is a great need for improving our edu- 
cational system, both qualitatively and quantitatively. That is one 
reason that I personally voted for each one of those tax measures— 
to either hold existing taxes and not repeal them, or to increase taxes 
in some instances today. 

I think the Federal Government has to face this responsibility and 
help furnish these educational opportunities now, realizing that each 
year is too late for some young people to be going to school. 

Thank you for your testimony. 

Dr. Case. Thank you. 

Senator Case. Dr. Case, as we have been sitting here I have been 
pondering this question, and I wonder if you would like to talk off the 
cuff about it—that is, what form should these additional college fa- 
cilities that we need take, in your judgment ? 

I take it that a great many of the colleges feel that they have reached 
the maximum or optimum size. 

Dr. Cass. Many 


NEW COLLEGES ENVISIONED 


Senator Case. That suggests either that public colleges are going to 
expand to have a much larger share in this academic program of ours, 
or I suppose that new private colleges should be started with the ratio 
as between public and private institutions to be kept the same. 

I wonder if you would like to soliloquize about this thing and see 
if out of it there comes any suggestion as to the form of a Federal pro- 
gram. Do you visualize, for example, new colleges starting with 
substantial Federal support ? 

Dr. Casz. Senator, I think that point of yours about the possibility 
of the formation of new colleges is of great potential importance. 
For understandable reasons, most of the legislation that tae been 
drawn, has been drawn in terms of aid to existing colleges. 

I would hope that somewhere provision could be made in the kind of 
legislation we are talking about for aid in the form of grants or loans 
to new colleges that meet certain specifications. 

I would agree with Dr. Faust that there would have to be also a 
formula for testing existing use of facilities in all colleges and univer- 
sities as a prerequisite to the program of grants. I would say only 
that while there may be a greater disposition on the part of some of 
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the private colleges—and especially some of the smaller and older ones 
and better established ones—to resist expansion than there is in the 
public institutions, this is by no means universally true, and many 
private institutions have extremely ambitious plans for expansion. 
But I think your point about taking account of new enterprise in 
this field is one that just must not be lost sight of in our legislation. 





2-YEAR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Senator Case. Of course, in that connection, and I did not start this 
with this goal or end in mind, the bill which I introduced on com- 
munity colleges, which would provide Federal benefit and assistance 
both to new and existing colleges, might have some bearing here. 

But, I assure you again, I did not have that in mind when I started 
to think about this question. Have you any comment on the general 
idea of a 2-year college? 

Dr. Caseg. I think, first, that as far as the council is concerned, the 
council is already on record with respect to your bill and I have noth- 
ing to add to that. As the president of a New York State college, 
I am one of many who have felt that there is a place for the 2-year 
college in the total spectrum, and feel, therefore, a personal and sym- 
pathetic interest in your efforts to extend this kind of opportunity. 

Senator Case. Have you any further questions, Senator Yar- 
borough ? 

Senator Yarnorouen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I have here the statement of Dr. Cole, dean of Lafayette College, 
who was to testify but who could not come. Checking that, he has 
stressed, on behalf of the Association of Higher Education, the diffi- 
culty that students are having in their efforts to attend college because 
of financial costs. 

His conclusion is that as college applicants increase in number in the 
years to come, and as the costs of education rise, it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for those who lack the financial means to secure a college 
education. 

Do you concur with that conclusion, Dr. Case ? 
























INCREASING FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 





Dr. Case. I think one would have to concur with it on the statisti- 
cal basis that Dr. Cole has used, except insofar as the corrective may 
operate through an increase in the gross national product and the 
increasingly wide diffusion of income. 

This has been of great help in the postwar years, and may be again. 
But there is no denying that there is still enough inequality in the 
distribution of means so that in spite of all the efforts of the colleges; 
of the National Merit Scholarship program, of the National Science 
Foundation, and of the Federal loan program, to help meet this need, 
and also of the first three of these to discover talented youth which 
has never thought of going to college because it seemed beyond their 
means, there are still substantial numbers who have great talent who 
are not being reached or helped. 
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Senator YarsoroucH. He has this statement in the conclusion of 
his paper: 

We will need more trained persons in the humanities and social science and 
industry in all areas if our economy is to expand. Ability has become a precious 
commodity. The Federal scholarship program is needed in order to help meet 
these developing shortages. Supporting legislation for Federal scholarship plans, 
the Association of Higher Education wishes to endorse the following guiding 
principles which experts in the field have identified as a sound scholarship 
practice. 

This is his conclusion. Have you seen his paper? 

Dr. Case. I have not had a chance to read it, sir. I have it. 


FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIP STANDARDS 


Senator Yarsoroucu. There are five numbered points: 

(1) The objective of the Federal scholarship program should be 
to offer the opportunity of a college education to qualified students 
who would otherwise be denied it for lack of financial resources. 

(2) Students should be selected on the basis of ability and achieve- 
ment, with grants graduated according to need. 

(3) The student should have complete freedom to choose his own 
program of studies within the requirements set by the individual in- 
stitution. 

(4) Stipends up to a maximum amount set generally for the pro- 
gram should be sufficient to enable the student to attend an eligible 
college. 

(5) There should be no discrimination because of race, color, creed 
or sex. 

In general, these criteria that the Association of Higher Education 
advance, do they meet with the approval of the American Council 
on Education ? 

Dr. Case. Sir, I think that particular question and issue has not 
been adjudicated by the appropriate committee of the Council or the 
Council itself, but unless I misunderstood the first of these criteria, 
I think anybody who opposed it would be in danger of being accused 
of being for sin. 

AID TO STUDENTS 


ate YarsorouenH. You are for a Federal scholarship program, 
then ? 

Dr. Case. Let me put it this way, Senator, instead of answering 
categorically. I think if we are to do our utmost to strengthen our 
educational program, as I agree with you we must, we must see where 
the need lies and where the Federal Government can appropriately 
“ort other agencies and meet it. 

am satisfied that one of the areas of need is assistance to students, 
whether by scholarships or loan funds or work opportunities. I would 
agree with Dr. Faust that a combination of the three should be taken 
into account in all our thinking. 

I suspect, therefore, that the need has reached dimensions in which it 
would bs helpful if Federal assistance went beyond the loan funds 
provided in the National Defense Education Act. But on this point I 
— reiterate that I have no authorization to speak for the council as 
such. 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. Dr. Case, many of us in the Senate were dis- 
appointed in 1958 when the scholarship program that we had in the 
National Defense Education Act was changed to a loan program on 
the floor of the Senate by a very narrow margin. We are hopeful that 
some day in the not too distant future we will be able to enact a real 
scholarship program. 


Thank you very much for your appearance today. 

Dr. Cass. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Casr. Thank you very much. The prepared statement of 
Dr. Charles Cole will be printed at this point. ~ 

(The statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. COLE, JR., DEAN OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


The position of the Association for Higher Education with regard to Federal 


support for the college housing loan program and for academic facilities is indi- 
cated in this appendix. 


I. THE COLLEGE HOUSING LOAN PROGRAM 


The position of the Association for Higher Education concerning the college 
housing loan program was summarized on May 19, 1960, before the Subcommittee 
on Housing of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency by Clarence 
Scheps, vice president and comptroller of Tulane University. In brief, the 
Association for Higher Education, in cooperation with other major national 
organizations of higher education, has consistently supported the college housing 
loan program from its inception. 


II. ACADEMIC FACILITIES 


A statement taken from the official position of the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation on the subject of Federal support for academic facilities is as follows: 

“We commend the Senate of the United States * * * for extending the [college 
housing loan] program to include loans for construction of academic facilities. 
The Fourteenth National Conference on Higher Education urges the Congress to 
adopt this legislation so that higher institutions may have the benefit of low-cost 
loans for construction. The conference further urges that the professional serv- 
ices of the U.S. Office of Education be more directly involved than at present in 
the administration of the college construction loan program.” 

The executive committee of the Association for Higher Education, the elected 
body with authority to set official policy for the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, is meeting this week in Los Angeles to determine the official policy of the 
association toward a resolution adopted by the 15th National Conference on 
Higher Education meeting in Chicago, March 6-9, 1960. (It should be pointed 
out that although the annual National Conferences on Higher Education are 
sponsored by the Association for Higher Education, the resolutions of that con- 
ference do not represent official AHE policy until and unless they are adopted by 
the executive committee of the association.) 


RESOLUTION 6. FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


(2) On facilities —We recommend that the Federal Government provide funds 
for matching grants to higher institutions for the construction of classrooms, 
laboratories, and research facilities. 


Submitted by G. Kerry Smith, executive secretary. 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIP LEGISLATION 


Prepared for the Subcommittee on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, June 16, 1960, by Charles C. Cole, Jr., dean of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., representing the Association for Higher Education 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Charles C. Cole, Jr., 
dean of Lafayette College. It is a privilege to have the opportunity to speak in 
favor of federally supported scholarships on behalf of the Association for 
Higher Education, a department of the National Education Association. The 
Association for Higher Education is an association of individuals engaged in 
college and university work. It has over 16,000 members in over 1,600 colleges 
and universities, both publicly and privately supported, and located in every 
State in the Nation. Its membership is composed of administrative officers— 
presidents, provosts, deans—and faculty members from every academic and 
professional field. 

Ever since 1945 the Association for Higher Education has been on record as 
favoring the enactment of legislation to institute a federally supported scholar- 
ship program. At its 1960 conference on higher education sponsored by the 
association the following resolution was approved : 

“The free society of America and its strength as a nation alike depend upon 
the future strength and quality of American education. From this dependence 
stems a national responsibility, for which funds must be provided by every level 
of government, by philanthropy and by fair tuition charges to students. Pres- 
ent financial support is inadequate to provide the faculties, the facilities and the 
equipment necessary for the operation of an educational program of high quality. 
Greatly increased support must come from all sources including a sizable in- 
crease in funds provided by the Federal Government. 

“We recommend that the Federal Government support a comprehensive Fed- 
eral scholarship program which would complement the loan program under the 
National Defense Education Act. We urge that such a scholarship program 
base selection on academic ability and achievement with stipends graduated ac- 
cording to need permit students freedom of choice in selecting their own courses 
and their own institutions, and be free of discrimination because of race, creed, 
eolor, or sex.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there are four major reasons for favoring a Federal 
scholarship program at this time in our Nation’s history. First, there has been 
ample evidence that we face a serious shortage of trained, educated persons in 
many specialized and professional areas. You are aware, I am sure, of the acute 
shortages since 1950, in many science and engineering fields. There is evidence 
that because of our industrial growth there is likely to be a shortage of approxi- 
mately 150,000 scientists and engineers a decade from now. In a recent study 
of American natural and technological resources called “The Next Hundred 
Years,” written by Harrison Brown, James Bonner, and John Weir, members 
of the faculty of the California Institute of Technology, it was asserted that 
“we may need about twice our available supply of technical manpower by 1982 
and three times the supply by the end of the century.” 

It has been estimated that atomic industry alone will require between 10,000 
and 20,000 scientific specialists in the next decade. Trained scientists are heavily 
in demand in industry, in education, and in Government. A shortage of doctors 
and nurses has existed for some time. It has been estimated that by 1965 be- 
tween 125,000 and 150,000 social workers will be needed for public and private 
agencies throughout the country. There is a serious shortage of teachers at the 
elementary, secondary, and higher levels, and it has been estimated that over 
the next 15 years more than three new teachers must be recruited for every two 
we have today. 

Even the most conservative estimates of future manpower needs seem to 
indicate that our shortages of specially trained personnel will become even more 
acute in the future. Because of the rapidity of our technological development, 
it seems evident that in the future an increasing percentage of persons in the 
labor force will be needed in the category of professional, technical, and kindred 
workers. In a recent publication by the U.S. Department of Labor entitled 
“Our Manpower Future, 1955-65,” it is estimated that our expanding economy 
will require over a 35-percent increase in numbers of workers in the professional 

and technical fields. The booklet declares that— 

“Tf we are to maintain our rate of economic growth we must make a conscious 
effort to assure the further development of our manpower resources and their 
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more effective utilization * * *. Technological developments in the years 
ahead will demand a labor force possessing a high degree of skill and creative- 
ness.” 

Current and future shortages of trained personnel present a serious threat to 
the security of the United States. Our military strength, the continuation of our 
important research and development programs, the effective teaching of future 
children, and the wise and informed leadership of an educated democracy in the 
world of the future, all require a sufficient supply of capable, trained persons in 
all walks of life. Our intellectual resources are our main line of defense. 

Our shortages, however, are not limited to the scientific and engineering fields. 
We will need more trained persons in the humanities, in the social sciences, in 
industry, in all areas if our economy is to expand. Ability has become a precious 
commodity. A Federal scholarship program is needed in order to help meet 
these developing shortages. 

The second reason, Mr. Chairman, for supporting a Federal program is the 
current loss of talented students which oceurs from high school to college. 
In 1955 I was privileged to be the director of a study of this loss of talent, spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation and the College Entrance Examination 
Board. As a part of the study, the Educational Testing Service conducted a 
questionnaire and tests among a 5 percent sample of the Nation’s public sec- 
ondary school seniors. The results of that survey revealed that insufficient 
financial resources prevented between 60,000 and 100,000 persons of superior 
ability from enrolling in college each year. Another group of similar size and 
ability apparently lack the interest or motivation for college. 

During the last 5 years since this study was conducted, other surveys have 
been made, the results of which confirm the conclusion that there is a serious 
loss of talent through the dropout of high-ability students in secondary school 
and college. In my own State of Pennsylvania, for instance, in September 1958, 
of 42,000 high-school seniors desiring to attend college full time, only 26,000 
actually attended as full-time students. Of those who did not attend college, 
58 percent cited finances as the reason preventing them from furthering their 
education. 

On the basis of the evidence available, the need for additional scholarships in 
order to reduce the loss of talent from high school to college remains great. 
According to the latest population estimates derived from a survey made by 
Donald Bridgman, who has evaluated recent research studies in this field, there 
are currently approximately 55,000 boys and 110,000 girls each year who are 
high-school graduates in the top 30 percent in ability who will not go on to 
college. As college applicants increase in number in the years to come, and as 
the costs of education rise, it will become increasingly difficult for those who lack 
the financial means to secure a college education. The failure of some of our 
best high-school students to go on to college constitutes one of the more 
serious ways in which the Nation wastes its intellectual resources. This loss of 
talent is a waste we can ill afford in view of our current and future shortages. 

The third reason for supporting a Federal scholarship program lies in the 
precedents for Federal support in this area. A very important step was taken 
when the Congress passed the National Defense Education Act in 1958. Thanks 
to the wisdom of the Congress in establishing this act, many deserving college 
Students have been materially aided in financing their higher education. The 
loans provided under this act, however, do not completely meet the demand 
insofar as this loss of talent to which I referred is concerned. For some highly 
able secondary school graduates who come from poverty stricken and culturally 
underprivileged families, a loan by itself is not the solution. To bright high- 
school graduates in the lower economic levels of the population, the cost of 
a college education appears to be far beyond their means and the offer of a 
loan to meet part of these expenses does not sufficiently motivate them to seek 
a college education. Scholarship assistance to those of high ability will be paid 
off, not as loans would be, but by the future contributions such persons will make 
to the betterment of our society. The objective of the loan program under the 
National Defense Education Act is to give financial assistance to those needing 
help. We recommend that a Federal scholarship plan be developed which would 
complement the existing loan program and which would have as its main ob- 
jective to dignify academic excellence in order to reduce further this loss of high 
ability students from high school to college. 

There are, of course, other precedents for Federal support in addition to the 
National Defense Education Act. The GI bills enacted after World War II were 
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important milestones marking the great values to our Nation in providing finan- 
cial assistance to veterans desirous of furthering their education. From the 
studies made in previous years for the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
you are familiar with the various educational programs which have been spon- 
sored by the Federal Government. The Bureau of Wildlife and Fisheries spends 
money to encourage students to study fishery technology and to inform them of 
opportunities in the fisheries; the Immigration and Naturalization Service pro- 
motes citizenship education; the Civil Aeronautics Administration encourages 
aviation education; and the U.S. Navy employs a scholarship attraction to re- 
cruit candidates for its NROTC units. The National Science Foundation awards 
fellowships for graduate scientific study. Why should not the Federal Govern- 
ment allot scholarships in a conservation program aimed at salvaging our young 
intellectual resources so badly needed in the years to come? 

At one time in our history the Federal Government made expenditures to con- 
serve our great natural resources. In supporting a Federal scholarship program, 
the association is suggesting that what is needed today is a program to conserve 
our intellectual resources, to salvage for higher education and professional 
careers those individuals whose talents for lack of money are not being suffi- 
ciently developed. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, another reason for supporting federally financed schol- 
arships at this time lies in the scientific and technological developments which 
the Soviet Union has so spectacularly made. Ever since the day when the first 
sputnik began tracing its awesome orbit across the sky, we have had a tangible 
reminder that our survival depends on encouraging the scientific talents in our 
population, and on insuring the fullest possible development of all the abilities 
and creative capacities for leadership in the youth of our Nation. In a period of 
continuing international tension, it is especially important that steps be taken to 
meet our manpower shortages. In the crucial years ahead during which the 
free world must be strengthened to resist the threats of Russian aggression and 
domination, it is essential that American youth be as well educated as possible, 
for in the ideological struggle between democratic and totalitarian political, so- 
cial, and economic phiiosophies, America must rely not only upon her arms, her 
military might and powerful weapons, but also upon the brains, the talents, the 
creative capacities of her youth. 

Insofar as scholarships are concerned, the weight of informed opinion is in 
favor of a program that would not be restricted to particular fields such as sci- 
ence alone, that would not recruit high school graduates for specific, specialized 
professions, but that would provide financial aid to deserving students of ability 
without stipulating in what fields they must study. In the words of the famous 
Steelman report, “What we require as a nation is to extend educational opportu- 
nities to all able young people, leaving it to them to determine the field of study 
they desire to pursue * * *. In free competition the physical and biological 
sciences will get their share.” As the Educational Policies Commission has 
pointed out, “survival in this age may be staked on science, but the building of 
peace calls for knowledge, insights, and abilities of many kinds.” 

This is not to minimize the fundamental importance of science education today. 
Scientific literacy is essential for the future businessman, the future lawyer, the 
future statesman, the future housewife and mother. As a people we must become 
more scientifically literate. But at the undergraduate level, particularly when 
one-half of all undergraduates change their vocational objectives while in col- 
lege, a scholarship program should support general ability, not just ability in the 
Sciences. 

In supporting legislation for a Federal scholarship plan, the Association for 
Higher Education wishes to endorse the following guiding principles which ex- 
perts in the field have identified as sound scholarship practice: 

1. The objective of a Federal scholarship program should be to offer the op- 
portunity of a college education to qualified students who would otherwise be 
denied it for lack of financial resources. 

2. Students should be selected on the basis of ability and achievement with 
stipends graduated according to need. 

3. The student should have complete freedom to choose his own program of 
studies within the requirements set by the individual institution. 

4. Stipends, up to a maximum amount set generally for the program, should 
be sufficient to enable the student to attend an eligible college. 

5. There should be no discrimination because of race, creed, color, or sex. 
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Mr. Chairman, several bills have been referred to your committee, some of 
which conform more closely to these guiding principles than others. The Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education is confident that the committee will devise legisla- 
tion that embodies the best features of the bills before it and which at the 
same time is consistent with the principles for sound scholarship practice. 

Thank you for the opportunity of presenting these matters to you. 

Senator YarsorovucH. Senator Joe Clark of Pennsylvania has 
asked me to express to each of you today his regret that he could not 
be present. He is very much interested in this subject and has worked 
on it diligently. But he is a coauthor of an amendment to the tax bill 
pending on the floor. Being coauthor of that amendment, he could 
not leave the floor while it was under discussion. 

Senator Case. The next witness is Dr. David Henry, president of 
the University of Illinois, who will testify representing the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges & State Universities. 

Dr. Henry has had a lengthy and distinguished academic career, 
having been a member of the faculty and later president of Wayne 
University in Detroit, and executive vice chancellor of New York 
University. Since 1955 he has been president of the University of 
Tllinois. 











We are glad to have you, Doctor. You may proceed in your own 
way. 







STATEMENT OF DAVID D. HENRY, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 





Dr. Henry. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is David D. Henry, and I am president of the University of 
Illinois. My testimony today is presented on behalf of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges & State Universities, of whose 
executive committee I am a member. The association consists of 70 
member colleges and universities located in all the States and Puerto 
Rico. Of the 70 members, 68 are land-grant institutions. 

Our member institutions enroll about one-sixth of all students in 
higher education in this country; or something more than one-fifth 
of all students in degree-granting institutions. “However, they grant 
about 38 percent. of all doctoral degrees given annually in the U nited 
States, including 56 percent of all “such degrees in the biological sci- 
ences; more than 52 percent of those in engineering; nearly 40 percent 
in mathematical subjects; more than 42 percent in the physical sci- 
ences; more than a fourth of those in the social sciences; and 100 per- 
cent of the doctoral degrees in agriculture. I mention these figures 
only to indicate that at the professional and graduate level particu- 
larly, the members of our association educate a ‘substantial percentage, 
in many cases more than half, of the total graduating class in many 
fields of study. 

My formal testimony will be based on positions taken by the fully 
representative Senate of the Land-Grant Association, and I will 
be glad to answer questions from that standpoint. Since I also had 
the privilege of serving as a member and Vice Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, to which 
reference has been made in earlier testimony, I will be glad to an- 
swer questions as to the work of this committee, but with your co- 
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operation hope to keep the recommendations of the Land-Grant As- 
sociation distinct from any discussion of those of the President’s 
Committee. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will make some general ob- 
servations on the needs of our colleges and universities and then com- 
ment specifically on the proposals listed in the invitation to our as- 
sociation to present testimony before this subcommittee. 

The magnitude of the problem that confronts this country in pro- 
viding post-high school educational opportunities for its young peo- 
ple has long been known. It is encouraging to note from recent state- 
ments before this committee and elsewhere that attention is now be- 
ing focused on what really needs to be done to meet the crisis. Sena- 
tor Clark’s recent address at Arden House and his statement at the 
opening of these hearings stated the problem exactly: Above all, our 
colleges and universities need the resources to attract and hold capable 
faculty members; and to build and equip and operate classrooms and 


laboratories. Secretary Flemming has with equal eloquence said 
that— 


unless Congress acts—and acts in this session—to help our colleges and universi- 
ties, their ability to serve national needs will be seriously impaired. 


FIRST PRIORITY: AID TO INSTITUTIONS 


I should like to underscore what I believe to be the primary im- 
port of the statement of Secretary Flemming and Senator Clark: This 
is that the first priority need by all odds is aid to the colleges and uni- 
versities as institutions. 

I do not deprecate in the least what has been done to provide aid 
for individuals in meeting rising charges to students by our colleges 
and universities. Clearly loan and fellowship and scholarship pro- 
posals are essential if higher education is priced beyond the reach of 
the average family. 

But in pursuing this course as our only means of helping solve our 
problems in higher education, we are caught in a truly vicious cycle. 
The more students our colleges and universities get without the means 
to pay faculties or provide buildings, the ‘higher the charges must 
be to students. And the higher the charges to students the more the 
demand for scholarships, loans, and fellowships. If we continue 
down this road we will either have to have a scholarship program so 
fantastically large as to provide something called a scholarship for 
most of our college sseanildiiees and so administratively complex and 
costly as to be frightening; or shift the burden of paying for educa- 
tion from this generation to the next through loans; or deny educa- 
tional opportunity to large numbers of qualified young people. 

I cannot believe that this generation of the American people, hav- 
ing enjoyed the benefits of education, want to shift the burden of 
their children’s education to those children. Nor can I believe that 
they want to deny educational opportunity, at least equivalent to 
their own, to them. What we are talking about, then, is the best way 
to provide national help in making it possible for the children now in 
our high schools and our elementary schools to attend colleges. 

Mr. Chairman, the original Land-Grant Act of 1862 provided a 
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Federal endowment to be used for instructional purposes. The 
second Morrill Act of 1890, since amended and supplemented, pro- 
vided an annual appropriation for this purpose. The amounts are 
relatively small, but they are welcome and have not resulted in ten- 
dencies toward Federal control. However, the general attitude to- 
ward Federal funds going for instructional purposes seems to be 
such that at this time the most practicable method of getting needed 
aid for general institutional purposes is in the form of aid for build- 
ings and equipment for them. I shall therefore not spend time now in 
discussing how the question of help for faculty salaries may eventu- 
ally be approached, 


FACILITIES AID 


Our association has been clearly on record for the past 2 years 
for a substantial Federal program of direct grants for college class- 
room buildings and facilities, on a matching basis. 

Senator Case. When you say matching, are you matching with 
the institutions or matching with the States? 

Dr. Henry. We have thought of matching with the institutions, 
but since we are all State institutions, speaking for this group, this 
meant matching by the States. Again, we are not talking about 
50-50 matching, or any kind of proportion. Although, first, we do 
think of 50-50 as the place to begin. 

Because many of our members feel they cannot and should not 
speak for other types of institutions outside our membership, which 
have varying views on this subject, we have limited ourselves to 
saying that we favor Federal grants for facilities to those institu- 
tions which are members of our association. This is in no way 
to be interpreted as saying that we either oppose or favor aid for 
other colleges and universities. As an association, we simply cannot 
speak for them. Speaking for those institutions we can speak for, 
we are clearly, emphatically in favor of a direct grant program of 
Federal aid for academic facilities, 


LOANS OR GRANTS FOR ACADEMIC FACILITIES: 8. 3007 


Three proposals for facilities aid are before your committee. One 
is S. 3007 by Senator Clark and others, which provides for Federal 
loans to colleges and universities for academic facilities, along the 
same lines as the present and highly successful college housing loan 
program. Such a program would be helpful to many private col- 
leges and universities by reducing the interest rate on their borrow- 
ings and would also be helpful to and welcomed by some public 
colleges and universities, particularly those which have income re- 
sources other than student fees which they may pledge as security 
for loans. Other of our member institutions have constitutional 
restrictions against borrowing which they feel would prevent them 
from taking advantage of this program. Many of the heads of our 
member institutions also feel that, even if there is no legal barrier 
against borrowing, the result of borrowing would be an increased 
tendency to throw the cost of paying for academic facilities on the 
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students through the pledging of student fees for repayment of 
loans. They feel there is a substantial difference between requiring 
a student to pay the cost of housing built by the university for his 
convenience, and requiring him to pay for the cost of academic fa- 
cilities essential to his instruction at a public university. 

I understand that at earlier hearings of this committee Senator 
Clark suggested the possibility of a matching-grant program as an 
accompaniment to the loan program. For the reasons I have stated, 
our institutions strongly support a grant program. With such a 
program in operation, there would undoubtedly be need and use for 
a loan program for those institutions which could not or did not wish 
to use a grant program, or which would need to use both programs 
to meet the needs of their student body. 


PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


A second proposal is S. 879 by Senator Case, which would provide 
a program of financial assistance to the States for the construction of 
public community colleges. We appreciate the fact, Mr. Chairman, 
that the 2-year college is the fastest growing segment of American 
higher education, and that many of our States need to move rapidly 
in helping provide such facilities in local communities. Some of our 
member institutions in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, for 
example, have taken the lead in establishing 2-year institutions at 
various locations in their States. There are some States, however, in 
which the distribution of existing colleges is such that the major need 
is certainly for expansion of existing colleges. While more 2-year 
colleges will reduce the increase in number of students applying for 
admission to 4-year institutions, they will also increase the number 
of students desiring to transfer at the end of 2 years to the more ex- 
pensive upper division and professional programs of 4-year institu- 
tions. This is highly desirable from the national standpoint, but it 
also stresses the continuing need for additional facilities at degree- 
granting institutions. In short, Mr. Chairman, we believe that Fed- 
eral facilities aid should be made available in such a way as to make it 
possible for each State to provide the kind of additional facilities 
needed to meet its problems. In some States that would be community 
colleges and in some States it would be helping existing institutions. 

I understand that Senator Case has stated earlier in these hearings 
that he believes that facilities aid for both 2-year and degree-granting 
institutions should be offered simultaneously, in recognition of the 
fact that priorities differ in different areas. If in the judgment of 
this committee separate legislation is found to be desirable for 2-year 
and degree-granting institutions, we would urge that it be made abso- 
lutely clear that the aid offered in S. 879 is available for 2-year 
branches of degree-granting institutions, such as the extension centers 
in Pennsylvania, as well as for completely separate 2-year institutions. 

Senator Casr. If I may interrupt, I thoroughly agree with you, and 
T have already suggested that that thought be made clear in the legis- 
lation dealing with the community colleges. 

Dr. Henry. Thank you. 
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VIEWS ON ADMINISTRATION BILL 


The third proposal for facilities aid before your committee is S. 
1017, by Senator Morton and others, and which constitutes the pro- 
posal of the executive branch for aid for construction of college and 
university facilities including housing facilities. 

Members of our association did not feel that S. 1017 as originally 
proposed would be helpful, Mr. Chairman, although we were grateful 
to Secretary Flemming for his courage and persistence in developing 
an affirmative approach within the limitations facing him. We were 
glad to learn through his testimony on Monday last that the Admin- 
istration is prepared substantially to liberalize the provisions of S. 
1017. An increase in the amount of the Federal grant payment to 30 
percent rather than 25 percent and willingness to spread repayment 
over 35 rather than 20 years if desired would bring down the net in- 
terest rate substantially. 

Secretary Flemming also stated that the Administration would be 
prepared to accept a modification of the legislation to provide that 
if a public university is prevented from borrowing by some legal 
impediment, it would apply for a grant and the money would be held 
in escrow for as long as 3 years to give time to remove that impedi- 
ment. In making this suggestion, ‘Dr. Flemming said that the ex- 
perience of the college housing loan program was such as to indicate 
that most public universities could if given time get their legal im- 
pediments to borrowing removed or find a w ay around them. 

On this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like emphatically to state 
that our association is opposed to any Federal program which would 
bar a substantial number of public universities from participating in 
it, and that we think that any requirement which makes borrowing 
from private sources a precondition of participation would have that 
effect. Several States have constitutional provisions against incur- 
ring debt, or limitations on the amount of debt which are equally 
effective. It is true that public colleges in these States have in many 
instances participated in the college housing loan program through 
issuance of bonds to which dormitory income is pledged for retire- 
ment. Income from student fees is in a different category. I am not 
qualified, nor do I believe any official of the Administration is quali- 
fied, to say whether or not fees collected for instructional purposes 
may legally or constitutionally be pledged in any State as security 
for a loan for an academic building. I do know that many of our 
presidents feel that such a practice would inevitably tend to make stu- 
dents pay for academic buildings which should be paid for out of gen- 
eral tax funds, and the Federal | Government should not be in the posi- 
tion of either insisting on or encouraging such a practice. 


INSISTENCE ON BORROWING OPPOSED 


Mr. Chairman, there are reasons why many colleges and universi- 
ties will want and need to borrow for the construction of academic 
facilities. But there is no virtue in insisting on borrowing for bor- 
rowing’s sake. Since the need is immediate and great and the facili- 
ties will be used over a long period, it is certainly arguable that the 
Federal Government should spread out the payment of its contri- 
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butions over several years. It ought to be possible to do this with- 
out requiring that institutions w hich need help borrow the money for 
their share of a matching program for academic facilities. We have 
no objection to such a requirement for college housing. 

Secretary Flemming also, I am told, indicated Administration will- 
ingness to accept an increase in authorization for the college housing 
loan program in the amount needed to care for pending applications, 
to provide for an orderly transition to the administration’s proposed 
new program. As you know, Mr. Chairman, all of higher education 
has found the college housing loan program most helpful and want 
to see it continued with authorizations adequate to meet the need. 

At present there are more than $235 million in applications for 
which there are no funds. Building has already been delayed for 
several months because of this fact, but action at this session of Con- 
gress will make most of this construction available for occupancy by 
the fall of 1962. I can only express the earnest hope that action will 
be forthcoming. 

In summary on the point of facilities, Mr. Chairman: The associa- 
tion I represent favors a matching grant Loe Aen for academic facili- 
ties as the most practicable way tos give needed help to higher education 


quickly. For various reasons, a loan program accompanying such a 
grant program seems indicated in order to make aid as widely avail- 
able as possible, particularly for institutions which cannot or do not 
wish to accept grant funds. 

We are glad to see that no difference of opinion exists between Sec- 
retary Flemming and the members of this committee as to the nature 


and urgency of the need. We feel that the testimony of Secretary 
Flemming before this committee represents a real advance in the posi- 
tion of the Administration toward a program that will meet the need. 
If I have suggested that still further adjustments are essential, it is in 
no spirit of criticism. In fact, Mr. Chairman, I believe the gap be- 
tween the various viewpoints on how to accomplish what all agree 
should be accomplished 1s now so narrow that is can be bridged in time 
for action even at this late date in this session of Congress. 


LOAN INSURANCE 


S. 2710, sponsored by Senator Johnson of Texas and several other 
Senators, would provide for a Federal system of insurance on loans 
to students in institutions of higher education. Our association has 
taken no formal position on this legislation, but in its original form it 
had certain features which some of us felt to be unfortunate. I under- 
stand that through consultation between members of Senator John- 
son’s staff and various individuals in higher education, this bill has 
been redrafted to eliminate the features subject to criticism. 

As I understand it the revision of S. 2710 makes it absolutely clear 
that it is not intended to supplant the loan provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act, but to expend the loan resources available to 
students in a different category from those aided by the Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Our association, of course, strongly supports the loan 
provisions of the National Defense Education Act. While certain 
changes are needed, the program clearly is serving a most useful 
purpose. 
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S. 2710 is intended to provide loan insurance which would protect 
both the colleges and financial institutions against loss on loans to 
students generally who cannot meet the priority qualifications, the 
needs test, and the scholastic qualifications required of students bor- 
rowing under NDEA. Its purpose is to make available for loans 
through the colleges and universities the rather large resources of 
many of our financial institutions, through a program of Federal in- 
surance of these loans. 

As originally drafted, S. 2710 provided that the college could charge 
only 3 percent on its own funds which were loaned to students if fed- 
erally insured, or 4.5 percent on money borrowed from financial insti- 
tutions and reloaned to students. Many felt these limitations would 
result in the colleges loaning money at a loss and in addition having to 
bear all the administrative costs of the program. 

The revised version of the bill, as I understand it, provides that a 
college could charge up to 434 percent on an insured loan made by it, 
of which one-fourth of 1 percent would go to cover administrative 
costs. In addition there would be an insurance charge of one-fourth 
of 1 percent to cover the cost of the Federal program, bringing the 
total charge to the student to 5 percent. 

Without going fully into administrative details of the revised bill, 
it would appear to Le a workable program which eliminates the 
defects present in the original draft, and probably would have the 
effect of widening extensively the loan funds available to students 


generally. 


As I said earlier, our association has not had the opportunity to 
consider this revised bill. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


S. 1087, introduced " Senator Humphrey, provides for a Federal 
scholarship program. It includes within it a title which recognizes 
the need for institutional assistance by providing for a payment of 
$500 to the institution over and above its normal charges to students, 
and also a specific payment for the administrative costs required 
under the legislation for reports made by the college which are not 
made for nonscholarship students. Commendable as is the objective 
of this legislation, we believe for reasons stated earlier that the 
urgent need now is for direct aid to institutions as such. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank the members 
of this committee for the privilege of appearing and for their strong 
and continuing interest in the problems of higher education. Our 
association has earlier expressed its appreciation formally for the 
work of the full Committee on Labor and Public Welfare for its 
leadership in the enactment of the National Defense Education Act. 
We believe that the obstacles toward enactment of needed facilities 
legislation are at least no greater than those which were involved in 
the NDEA, and trust that the same forces working cooperatively 
will result in the enactment of needed legislation at this session of 
Congress. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Casr. Senator Yarborough, have you any questions? 
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Senator Yarsoroven. Thank you, Dr. Henry, for this statement. 

I certainly appreciate the position you take in your statement, 
where you express a lack of faith in shifting the burden of payin 
for education from this generation to the next through loans. 
thoroughly agree with your statement where you say: 


I cannot believe that this generation of the American people, having enjoyed 


the benefits of education, want to shift the burden of their children’s education 
to those children. 


STUDENT LOAN GUARANTEES 






It seems to me that we hear too much of a tendency now to guar- 
antee loans, to let the student borrow and pay back during the rest 
of his lifetime. Frankly, many educators see their own salaries 
diminishing in terms of purchasing power, although not in gross 
dollars paid to them, and see their schools needing buildings so badly, 
and see greatly increased enrollments causing new problems for them, 
that they tend to say “What we need are buildings and teachers’ 
salaries,” and I recognize they are badly needed, but I am glad to 
see that you recognize that need of the student, too. 

We should guarantee a faculty that is first-class, and we should not 
expect the student to be the goat in all of this educational process 
and saddle on him a loan for his education. It seems to me that it 
would be a backward step if we narrowed our programs now to say 
that students must borrow the money, but adopt as a national pro- 
gram the program that says that the student would borrow the money 
and the Government would guarantee to pay for his education. 

Dr. Henry. We think this has dangerous implications for all of 
higher education in America. We agree with your observation 
entirely. 

Senator Yarsoroven. It seems to me it is putting kind of a banker 
complex on education to see what profit we would make out of it. 
Somebody would be making a profit out of the student loans, it is 
thought. They speak of education as something that you might make 
a profit out of, instead of the service to humanity. 

Dr. Henry. The whole approach to higher education in this coun- 
try, both in the public universities and in the status of private insti- 
tutions as quasi-public institutions, indeed, because of the tax advan- 
tages and other grants which they have had, is that higher education 
is a social investment for the good of the country, and the fact that 
it also benefits the individual is incidental to the social goals that we 
have accepted for higher education. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I accept your statement. 

Dr. Henry. Thank you. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I have no further questions. 

Senator Casr, Senator Javits? 

Senator Javits. I am sorry, and I wish to spread upon the record 
my regret at having missed the testimony of Dr. Case, from my own 
State. I had an amendment on the floor in which I had joined with 
Senator Keating, which was a very important moment to the State of 
New York, and I had to go over and see about it. I am sorry Dr. 
Case did not remain, as I had some questions to ask him. 

As to the statement we have before us by Dr. Henry, president of 
the University of Illinois, so I have a few questions. 
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MATCHING GRANTS FOR 





ACADEMIC FACILITIES 
I notice that you say in your statement that the organization which 
you represent is in favor of a matching grant bill for the development 
of teaching facilities or academic facilities, as they are called, in 
higher education. 

Is there such a bill before us to which you are addressing yourself? 

Dr. Henry. I believe that the question comes in, Senator, in con- 
nection with how the proposal of the executive branch might be 
altered to suit the present need, and I believe that if the part of the 
proposal that deals with the Federal grant in that measure were 
separated from borrowing and the institution given the chance to 
use the grant directly, that in that sense there is such a proposal 
before your committee. Of course, it would take an amendment. 

Senator Javirs. Help us with that, because this could be a very 
fruitful line of inquiry. I was going to ask this of Dr. Case. I had 
a little doubt that the positions of these two organizations are simi- 
lar. You might tell us that. 

Are the positions of the American Council on Education and the 
American Association of Land Grant Colleges and State Universities 
upon that subject fairly parallel ? 

Dr. Henry. They are parallel. I believe we have taken more spe- 
cific action on the matter of grants than has the American Council. 
I think we are prepared to speak to that more directly. 

Senator Javits. Good. 

The Federal Government proposes that 30 percent of the amount 
borrowed by institutions to build these academic facilities shall be 
available to them in the nature of a grant. You say that the objec- 
tion to that is that these institutions may not choose to borrow or 
have the authority to borrow at all. 

What would the 30 percent—and let us assume it remained at that— 
what would the 30 percent be conditioned upon? It would be 30 
percent of what, as you people see it ? 
METHOD OF MATCHING 


FEDERAL FUNDS 





Dr. Henry. Well, I believe the 30 percent now is 30 percent of the 
total amount proposed. I think it is $2 billion which was the base 
figure, against which it was required. We would say this is the meas- 
ure of what you wish to do at this time. Take that 30 percent in the 
amount of dollars. I think it comes out at about $600 million. Treat 
it as grants as proposed, but let those institutions that choose to re- 
ceive it as grants without borrowing and choose to match it in some 
other way have it for their purpose just the same as if they had bor- 
rowed it. 

Senator Javits. But you must give us something with which to 
match it. Shall we say we give you 30 percent of the cost of any new 
facilities you build of an academic character, meeting the criteria 
specified in the bill, no matter how you may come to build them? 

You might raise the money from your alumni, you might find it in 
a, paper bag in the street, or you might borrow it. 

Dr. Henry. Thirty percent of our needs totally would come to 
much more money than we are talking about. I think, Senator, there 
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have been many references today and in our general discussions to 
the Hill-Burton plan as setting an example of how we might have a 
parallel program of aid to higher education. 

I assume you understand that this has not been thought through 
by the committee. You are asking me as an individual. 

Senator Javits. We understand you clearly ; that you are not speak- 
ing for the organization because you have not consulted with them. 














































HILL-BURTON MODEL 





Dr. Henry. That is right. Thank you very much. 
If the 30 percent of the $2 billion, or $600 million were made avail- 
able to the States on some basis that you would think equitable, as you 
did in Hill-Burton, then the States could distribute this money to 
help with the building of facilities at colleges and universities in those 
States by ways that the State would determine. 

Whether it worked out to be a percentage of the total, 25 percent, 
or 30 or 10, I would assume the State could make that decision better 
than you could in a national formula. 

Senator Javirs. But Hill-Burton is a formula, a national formula, 
and the formula has to be complied with before there is any money 
forthcoming. 

Dr. Henry. As among States? 

Senator Javits. That is right. 

Dr. Henry. I was not familiar with that. 

Senator Javits. If my memory serves me correctly, it is a low of 
one-third and a high of two-thirds, depending upon what the State 
is putting out in the way of building facilities and the economic status 
of the State in comparison to other States on a per capita income 
basis. 

But it certainly is a formula. That is what I am asking you. In 
other words, do you want the Hill-Burton formula applied to this 
situation ? 

Dr. Henry. We like the way the Hill-Burton has worked. We have 
not, as an organization, thought out a specific plan or even applied it 
to the States to see what would happen. But this is a good approach, 
we think. 

Senator Javirs. I would certainly invite you to file with the sub- 
committee, or with me at my request, what your practical plan is for 
a matching-grant approach, based pretty much on what the Admin- 
istration indicates it is willing to do. 

If they are willing to grant $600 million over a period of years, over 
the life of the bonds, what are you people prepared to recommend as 
the best course for utilizing that amount of money or something near 
it, on the matching formula idea ? 

Dr. Henry. We will attempt to do that. 

Senator Javits. In other words, if you want to divorce the loans, for 
all we know it might be entirely practical, as long as there is matching. 
The thing we have to insist on is the matching basis. 

Dr. Henry. That is clear. We shall get you a comment on that, 
Senator. I am not prepared to give it to you for reasons that you 
know, but we will get you something as quickly as we can. 
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(Dr. Henry indicated later that he would not file a supplemental 
statement at this time.) 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Chairman, may I make a similar request that 
the staff of the committee communicate with Dr. Everett Case and 
ask him the same question and invite the comment of the American 
Council on Education ? 

(The American Council on Education indicated later that it was 
not prepared to file a supplemental statement at this time.) 

Senator Casg. Without objection, that will be done. 

Are there any further questions? 

Senator Javits. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cass. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

The subcommittee will now recess until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., Tuesday, June 21, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 21, 1960 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpucaTION OF 
THE CoMMITTEE ON LaBor AND PusBiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2:15 p.m. in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Ralph W. Yarborough 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Yarborough (presiding). 

Also present: Senator Clark, member of the full committee. 

Committee staff members present : Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
and G. F. Randolph, associate minority counsel. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The Subcommittee on Education will come 
to order. 

The first witness this afternoon is Dr. Seymour Harris, Harvard 
University. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SEYMOUR HARRIS, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Harris. Senator Yarborough, it is a pleasure to be here and 
discuss some of these problems that particularly interest professors. 

I might begin by saying that I am a professor of economics at 
Harvard and have been working for 3 years on a study of the eco- 
nomics of higher education with the support of the Ford Foundation, 
and ultimately I hope there will be three books on this subject, but 
only two of them are on the press so far. 

In order to get some idea of what the problems are, I would like 
to give you a general view of higher education. 

May I suggest that my statement go in the record and I will sum- 
marize it. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Your statement will be printed in full in 
the record. 

(Prepared statement of Dr. Harris follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SEYMOUR BD. Harris, LITTAUER PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL 
EcoNoMY, HarRvARD UNIVERSITY 
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I have been working for 3 years on a study of the economics of higher educa- 
tion with the support of the Ford Foundation, the results to be published in 
three volumes (“More Resources for Education,” Harper, 1960; “Higher Educa- 
tion: Economies and Public Policy,” Harvard University Press, 1960; ‘““The Eco- 
nomics of Higher Education,” McGraw-Hill, 1961). 
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GENERAL VIEW OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
1. Costs 


The less than 2,000 institutions of higher learning (IHL) are now spending 
about $4 billion for 3.8 million students, or an average cost of about $1,050 for 
current educational purposes. For 1970, we estimate costs at about $10 billion 
or an average of about $1,500. 

On the assumption of an expected rise of per capita income (in stable prices) 
of about one-third, and on the assumption of gains in the standards of higher 
education equal to those in the economy, then per student costs would be $1,400. 
Hence the rise to $1,500, once we consider the concealed deficits in faculty sal- 
aries, and other operating expenses and rising unit costs since 1900, represents a 
modest extrapolation. In fact, if these deficits are to be wiped out, we must 
assume substantial economies not previously achieved. 

The capital budget may well rise from the current level of about $750 million 
to $1.5 billion or from $200 per student now to about $250 by 1970. 

In one sense we exaggerate the costs. The trend is from high cost to low cost 
operations; from ivy league, from first-class women’s colleges and liberal arts 
colleges to junior colleges, large urban institutions and the like; and dispropor- 
tionately to the low cost undergraduate schools of education or business. 

Another factor points to the need of increasing our estimated unit costs. Ap- 
proximately one-quarter of our students are part time. My best guess is that 
these students average one-third of full time. Once we allow for this, the unit 
costs rise by about $200 for a full-time student currently or to about $1,250. 


2. Where is the money coming from? 


Our first problem is where is the money coming from? My best estimate is the 
following: 


Sources of funds, institutes of higher education 


| 1957-58 1969-70 


Millions 
of dollars 


Percent Millions Percent 
of dollars 








Tuition. 


eee a ae earn taka heme nl teeta 904 25 3, 800 40 
Government. _--_- sachin esi wien 1, 752 48 3, 700 38 
Endowment income and gifts sai cwaie actioned 578 16 1, 200 12 
Other (scholarship fund from various sources, | 
Rs ao arate. ete a re aoe 416 ll 1,100 | 11 
MR eek 5s ee 3, 650 | 100 9, 800 | 1101 


1 Percentages do not add to 100 because of rounding. 


This projection points to large increases in the contribution of each source 
of income, but the largest relative rise is in tuition and the largest relative 
decline is in Government’s contribution. Endowment income and gifts will 
provide twice as much but their share will decline from 16 to 12 percent. 

In some respects this may be a pessimistic forecast, in that we put a much 
larger burden on students, with tuition in public institutions rising from about 
$150 to about $500 and in private from $600 to about $1,100. Absolute differences 
in tuition between public and private IHL would increase, but relatively, public 
tuition would rise from about one-fourth of private fees to about one-half. 

This is not necessarily the outcome, nor is it the likely outcome in each State. 
Where strong traditions of higher education prevail and the economy is strong 
and growing, and especially where constitutional protection is had against higher 
tuition—California meets all these conditions—the added funds required will be 
forthcoming without substantial rises of tuition in public institutions at any 
rate. But in States without these favoring conditions, dependence on tuition 
rises is likely to be greater. 

In these calculations I assume an increase of State and local outlays from 
about $1,200 million to $2,400 million, and Federal from $500 to about $1,200 
million, the rise in the latter being primarily for research—a payment for service 
rendered. 

I may be unduly pessimistic about the contributions of State and local gov- 
ernment. But I am led to this conclusion by the estimated additional $11 bil- 
lion required for public schools from these governments by 1970 and the $4 
billion more required for IHL should tuition be relatively unchanged in public 
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IHL. The result would be an increase in educational expenditures by these 
governments of $15 billion, a large part of total additional revenue to be expected 
by these governments—now education takes only one-third of the total outlays 
by these governments. It is not, however, impossible that under strong pressures 
from students, parents, and others interested against the taxpayers’ opposition 
that State and local governments might contribute 1 billion additional beyond 
the amount given in the table, and hence tuition in public IHL could be kept 
down (average) to about $300 by 1970 (as against $200 in 1960). 

Moreover, there is something to be said in favor of an additional contribu- 
tion by the Federal Government. Most economists expect a rise of $20 billion 
per year in GNP in the 1960's. In fact, the National Planning Association has 
envisaged.a rise of almost $30 billion per year, given reasonably good manage- 
ment (at prices of 1960). 

On the assumption that military outlays do not rise greatly and considering 
other reasonable demands on the Federal Government, I see no reason why the 
Federal Government should not contribute $1 to $2 billion additional to higher 
education, that is additional to the amounts projected above. It is even possible 
then, with a greater effort by State and local and Federal Government, that 
tuition in public institutions might rise relatively little. Should the Federal 
Government by 1970 contribute a few billions to lower education, then the likeli- 
hood of only modest rises in tuition would be even greater. 

Up to now, except for payments for service (research) and the GI bills, the 
Federal Government’s contributions to higher education have been a minimum. 
Out of expected rise of GNP of $200 billion the Federal Government’s take at 
current rates would be about $40 billion. Out of this additional revenue a con- 
tribution of $1 to $2 billion to higher education would not be excessive. 


8. Student costs 


What about the student? Costs today for about 4 million students are about 
$8 billion per year. Should we allow for income forgone, then the total costs 
would rise to about $18 billion. 

The sources of finance in a recent year were as follows: 


Percent 
OT - ITI iii ks reciente acne ce ene 20. 0 
RN asses Shs aphbe c 9o el ie ioe eels 40.5 
TI ic ics clad oc <sie-ca-cointiaiicd wales Sivcatesn adtshe tec omecceteeiaaaip ic ecaaiaan aidan aaa a 26.3 
DCRURTROE,  VURRREIG  TOTIOTIEM,.. CU nics cts ncencbe tana ntecat aaa 9.1 
I aa aaa ec nian caidas) relics ea eeleheapitneiea isan alata dialer aden hatte Mae aia 1.5 
MMO sinc lcs we cn adie tdci is nc goat edeaaes ease iaioalale a ee nie aaa 2.6 


Source: HEW, “Costs of Attending College,” 1957, p. 48. 


Scholarships and loans provide a relatively small percentage of costs. The 
farmer today about 1 to 2 percent of outlays of $8 billion (exclusive of income 
forgone) and loans (both by IHL and other sources), another 1 to 2 percent. 
Employment provides about 25 percent. These figures vary from those in the 
table above because veterans benefits have been greatly cut. They were but 
$5 million in 1957-58. 

According to another survey by HEW (“Financial Aid for College Students: 
Undergraduate and Graduate”), in 1956 scholarships provided $68 million, loans 
$12 million, employment $66 million; for graduate, the totals were $18 million 
for fellowships, $5 million for loans and $35 million for assistantships. 

Though these various series are not in complete agreement, partly because 
of variations in coverage, they reveal that scholarships and loans contribute but 
a few percent of outlays. A preliminary study of scholarships, fellowships and 
prizes for 1957-58 reveals a total of $129 million. If loans are added the total 
become $163 million. Once allowance is made for scholarships, fellowships and 
loans from sources other than IHL, the total of scholarships and loans rises 
much above $200 million or roughly 3 percent of total outlays. 

This is clearly not enough: A recent estimate by Mr. Maan of the college 
entrance examination board shows the following: 
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Clearly those with incomes above $10,000 should not have serious financial 
problems unless more than one member of a family is at college at the same 
time; and those with incomes below $5,000 should have serious problems. A 
substantial proportion of those with incomes in the $5,000 to $10,000 range would 
also have problems. These figures point to the need of additional scholarships 
and loans. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


(a) The Johnson bill (June 1960 redraft of 8.2710) 


This is a bill to facilitate financing of students through the offer of a guarantee 
to colleges that lend money to students or to financial institutions that lend to 
colleges for loans to students. The bill provides a ceiling rate of 5 percent 
for students inclusive of one-fourth of 1 percent which covers an insurance fee 
to the Government. Loans are not to exceed $1,000 per year or $5,000 in all. 

The ceiling rate is appropriate for current money conditions; but it might 
be helpful to adjust rates downward should rates once more begin to approach 
those of the 1940’s and early 1950's. 

This bill has much appeal because it is likely to cost the Government virtually 
nothing; because it is remindful of the tremendous contribution that guarantees 
have made in the postwar years to housing finances (estimates of Federal guar- 
antees in fiscal year 1952 were $11 billion; of loans and investments $6.5 bil- 
lion; by 1960, $82.1 and $22.6 billion, respectively, or a rise of 644 and 2% 
times, respectively) ; and because guarantees unlike loans are not included as 
budgetary expenditures. 

S. 2710 is likely to be successful the more careful the administrators are in 
achieving cooperation from financial institutions. In this respect the Massa- 
chusetts experience has been more successful than the New York experience. 
Since the loans are for 10 years the appeal may be greater to noncommercial 
financial institutions than to commercial banks. (But loans from institutional 
lenders to colleges could have a duration up to 20 years. ) 

This program deserves support for the following reasons: 

1. By extending loans over a period of 10 years or somewhat longer, the 
cost of going to college is reduced from about one-third of family income per 
year to one-sixth to one-ninth. 

2. Availability of this kind of financing is especially helpful to middle- and to 
some extent the low-income groups unable to finance out of scholarships and 
yet not able to finance out of savings or current income or (and) employment. 

3. Obviously this kind of program is democratizing, for colleges are opened 
to many who otherwise would not be able to go. 

4. In stimulating the use of loans, Senator Johnson and his collaborators 
thus encourage the use of credit for higher education. This means larger re- 
sources made available to higher education, and it also means as per capita 
income rises, a reduced burden on the student and increased financing by society. 
Loans of $5,000 in 1960 are repaid in 1960-70 at costs below the benefits received 
in 1960. 

Student loans stimulated by the NDEA and by a greater awareness of their 
possibilities are on the increase, even for women. What is especially needed 
is an educational program showing the large gains of a college education, the 
small burden of financing through loans and the discovery of means of channel- 
ing more savings into this area. (I estimate that 1 percent of lifetime income 
of students would finance $3,000 of loans.) The guarantee of loans first by 
putting some responsibilities on IHL and second by protecting lenders against 
losses is an important step forward. 

Many hold that students will not borrow substantial sums because though 
average gains of an education are large, a student cannot be certain that he 
will be as fortunate as the average graduate. But the risks here are small indeed. 

Current borrowing trends are of some interest—$3,500 per family of debts 
on housing, televisions, autos, etc., and an average of $20-$30 per student for a 
college education. 

Note also that all but the very poor and very rich tend to borrow to an extent 
which mortgages a substantial part of current income. 
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Percent debt payments to disposable income 


Percent Percent 

Less than $1,000 $5,000 to $5,999 
$1,000 to $1,999 24 | $6,000 to $7,499 
$2,000 to $2,999 24 | $7,500 to $7,999 
$3,000 to $3,999 32 | More than $10,000 
$4,000 to $4,999 : 

a ay B. Harris, “The Incidence of Inflation,” Joint Economic Committee, Congress, 
1959, p. 81. 

We also need a change of attitude of lenders. They are probably not protected 
any more when they have a claim on a house or auto than with a claim on 
future earning power—particularly if rates are adjusted for the small numbers 
of defaults and deaths. 

Our prosperity depends on growth of debt. Debt declined in the 1980's, a 
factor reflecting depression. But from 1946 to 1959 the rise was from $397 bil- 
lion to $828 billion. The major criticism is the distribution of debt by purpose. 
Note also that even the very poor borrow though often for the wrong reason. 


(b) Proposed legislation 


Senator Case’s bill (S. 878) would appropriate $244 million to be matched by 
States for planning the future supply and needs of academic facilities. This 
bill should receive serious consideration. There are still numerous States that 
have not prepared estimates of future enrollment and facilities available and 
needed. S.878 may act asa catalytic agent for some States. 

Both S. 3007 (Senator Clark) and S. 1067 (Senator Morton and others) seek 
to provide additional facilities for IHL. The former proposes loans of $125 
million for academic buildings by the Federal Government at reasonable rates. 
This bill would make a useful contribution. 

S. 1067 is a more complicated proposal. With high rates of interest generally 
and especially on tax-exempt securities (the latter related also to large issues 
and hence the necessity of selling to lower income groups for whom tax exemp- 
tion is of less value than for higher income groups) the proponents of this bill 
propose to guarantee loans by IHL sold on the market up to $1 billion, and also 
to provide subsidies up to $500 million for securities sold by IHL up to $2 billion. 
The IHL are to repay these loans (exclusive of the 25-percent subsidy) in a 
period of 20 to 50 years. 

The explanation of this bill is (1) the large ingredient of guarantees—and 
hence relief for the budget; and (2) a Federal subsidy which is not to be felt 
until 20 to 50 years from now—that is $500 million maximum subsidy to be 
financed in from 20 to 50 years. Again Senator Morton and his colleagues are 
kind to the budget. 

Also for facilities Senator Case proposes a $250 million Federal appropriation 
in all over 5 years to expand the physical facilities of junior colleges. State 
eontributions are to vary from 25 to 75 percent of the Federal contribution, the 
low income States contributing less. Senator Case is, of course, impressed by 
the large contribution that the junior college is likely to make to providing 
capacity for higher education—and at relatively low costs to the student. En- 
rollment in junior colleges is increasing rapidly—a rise of more than 400,000 in 
a recent period of 15 years. The enrollment by 1970 is likely to exceed 1 million 
and a likely rise of at least 600,000 by 1970 would mean additional plant costs 
of $1 to $2 billion for junior colleges by 1970. 

In general we may assume on the basis of present replacement costs that the 
average student would require at least $5,000 of physical facilities for dormi- 
tories, dining halls, and academic buildings—again assuming no excess capacity. 
Hence with 3 million students additional by 1970, the additional cost of plant 
would be of the order of $15 billion. Some estimates put the cost at less, and 
especially if excess capacity is taken into account. In relation to these needs, 
all the proposed bills may well be inadequate unless large additional sums are 
obtained from Government and from private sources for plant. Funds for plant 
are not easy to get. 

Finally, S. 1087 (Senator Humphrey) would make available $46 million, $90 
million, $138 million, $184 million, $184 million, $184 million, ete., in successive 
years of scholarships, the grants to be based both on ability and need and the 
student to have free choice of college. The maximum stipend is to be $1,500 per 
year and $5,000 in all and ordinarily for no more than 4 years. This bill would 
contribute substantially toward solving the scholarship problem. 
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Scholarships often make possible a college education for able and impecunious 
students though currently too much scholarship money goes to students without 
need. The scholarship also helps the college in that as tuition rises an increase 
in scholarships both in amount and number (as more students on the financial 
margin tend to be excluded) makes possible rising tuition. In a period of 20 
years when scholarships rose by $100 million, tuition increased by $1,000 
million. 

At the last moment scholarships were dropped from the NDEA. Much of the 
opposition stemmed from public LHL which feared scholarships as a factor re- 
ducing their competitive advantage (insofar as they made higher tuition for 
private IHL palatable) and from those who feared that scholarships on a na- 
tional basis tend to move able young men and women to prestige institutions in 
the Northeast. 

The Humphrey bill is a compromise on this score: the scholarships are dis- 
tributed on a State basis and hence assures all States fair participation. But 
it does not grant the stipends to the colleges as fellowships are bestowed in the 
NDEA program. Hence the boy from Arizona may still choose to go to college 
in Connecticut. 


SUMMARY 
The problem 


Higher education needs to increase its annual income from $4 billion today 
to $10 billion in 1970, in dollars of 1960 purchasing power, to contend with 6 
to 7 million enrollment in 1970 at current standards. In addition, $1 to $2 billion 
will be required for capital purposes. The current operating expenses would 
rise from 0.8 to 1.5 percent of our gross national product. 

Unless State and local government increase their contribution to higher edu- 
eation more than now seems probable, there will have to be substantial rises 
of tuition which will work hardships on a large proportion of families sending 
children to college—it has been estimated that only 25 percent of the families 
with sons or daughters in public institutions and 50 percent in private institu- 
tions have incomes in excess of $10,000. And higher education costs per year 
are approaching $2,000 on the average. 

But should State and loeal government increase their annual contribution 
from $2 billion now to $4 billion by 1970, and the Federal Government provide 
$1 to $2 billion for scholarships, construction aids, etc., out of an expected rise 
of GNP of $200 billion by 1970 (for both public and private institutions), then 
tuition would not have to rise greatly for public institutions. 

Private institutions would gain from aids for construction and from scholar- 
ships. In fact, scholarships enable colleges not only to take care of able and 
impecunious students but they enable them (and especially the private ones) 
to increase tuition without serious effects on the structure of the student body. 
Without a rise of scholarships of $100 million in 20 years, the increase of any- 
thing like $1,000 million in tuition would not have been achieved. 


Bills 


Of the bills under consideration I would urge enactment of the Johnson bill on 
guarantee of college loans for the benefit of students. This bill rests on the 
principle that Federal guarantee of loans keeps loan rates down and stimu- 
lates loans. In 8 years Federal guarantees rose by $71 billion and of a total 
private debt of $530 billion, less than $100 million are debts of students for 
their best investment, higher education. 

Additional loans have these merits: 

1. They spread costs over many years and hence democratizes education. 

2. They put higher education in competition for resources with other goods 
and services using credit. 

3. They put a greater part of the burden of higher education on society where 
it belongs, because with time the dollars borrowed are repaid at a time when the 
total number of dollars is much larger—hence costs are reduced to the borrower. 

I also approve of the Clark bill which would facilitate financing of academic 
building; the Case bill for financing planning for the problems of 1970 resulting 
from a 3 million rise of enrollment by 1970; the Case bill providing $500 million 
(half Federal money) for helping build the junior colleges which are likely to 
experience a rise of enrollment of more than half a million in 10 years and at 
bargain costs to the students. 
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The Morton bill shares with the Johnson bill the exploiting of the guarantee 
syst t likely. But it does not face up to the costs of 


higher education, and puts off for many years the payment of the $500 million 
subsidy for buildings. 


Finally, the Humphrey bill for scholarships rising to $180 million per year 
should receive wide support. The bill allows each State a fair share of the 
scholarships. It does not concentrate them in any one region. But it does not 
preclude free choice of college by the student. The young man or woman is 


not to be tied to any one college or State as is to some extent done under the 
National Defense Education Act. 


I like all these bills more than the numerous proposals to erode the tax base 
further by giving exemptions to parents for college expenses or additional credits 
for gifts by those who pay taxes at rates of less than 90 percent. 

Dr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

Now, the less than 2,000 institutions of higher learning are now 
spending $4 billion for almost 4 million students, or an average cost 
of about $1,050 for current educational purposes. 

By 1970, we estimate costs at about $10 billion of an average of 
about. $1,500. 

This seems like a very large increase in unit cost but when you allow 
for the expected increase in the standard of living of the American 
people and if we assume this will be matched by higher standards 
for higher education equal to those in the economy, this brings the 
total per student cost to $1,400 and the increase from $1,050 to $1,500 
can easily be explained by the concealed deficits in faculty salaries 
and also the backlog of construction. 

Our capital budget may well rise from the current level of about 
$750 million to $1.5 billion, or from $200 per student now to about 
$250 by 1970. 

In one sense we exaggerate the costs. The trend is from high cost 
to low cost operations; from Ivy League, from first class women’s 
colleges and liberal arts colleges to junior colleges, large urban insti- 
tutions, and the like; and disproportionately to the low-cost under- 
graduate schools of education or business. These are on the whole 
low-cost operations. 

Perhaps the cost will not rise as much as some think because of 
this trend, this tendency to move into low-cost. operations. 

It is also true that the costs are much higher than we have so far 
suggested, because about. one-quarter of our students are part-time 
students. If you allow for this, the unit costs rise about $200 for a 
full-time student, or to about $1,250. 









WHERE THE MONEY 





IS COMING 





FROM 


Now, the real issue is, Where is all this money coming from? 
If you look at the table (see p. 180) you can see—this is the best 
estimate I can make—how, compared with 1957 and 1958, our total 
expenditure for current operating expenses would rise. 

If you look at. the individual items you will see that each item will 
increase its contribution but percentagewise the largest increase would 
be in tuition, the largest relative decline would be in government con- 
tribution, and endowment would also decline relatively. But despite 
this relative decline for government, it still would be true that gov- 
ernment would double its contributions from about $1,750 million to 
$3,700 million. 
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I do not argue this is necessarily going to happen. It is quite con- 
ceivable in many States where prestige for public institutions is great, 
where the State is growing, where the tax system is progressive, in 
that kind of a State we may very well get an increase in enrollment 
of tremendous proportions and yet no increase in tuitions. 

This may very well happen in California. 

Senator Yarborough, To not think this is going to happen in Texas 
because, if you do not mind my saying so, Texas has a very bad State 
tax system. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I am not in a position to controvert that state- 
ment. I agree with you. I think it tragic that we have spent as 
little in my State in higher education as we have. Some 3 years ago 
we were among the bottom 10 States in the Union in the amount we 
spent per capita per annum. 





BURDEN ON FAMILY AND STUDENTS 
I was not, Dr. Harris, going to interrupt your paper at this point, 
but since you paused to comment on my State I want to pause to 
comment on your table. (See p. 180.) Iam inclined to be as sympa- 
thetic toward your table of estimates there as you are toward my State 
in this matter. I see you are putting the main burden back on the 
family and students. You say that to meet this cost let us take it 
out of the hide of the students. I realize this is your projected esti- 
mate of where it is coming from and does not necessarily advocate 
your philosophy. But if you publish these three books, are you not 
suggesting this as your philosophy to put it over on the body politic? 

Dr. Harris. I think you are quite right. This is the projection and 
does not necessarily mean that this is what I would advocate. This 
table is supposed to suggest how we can get the additional $6 billion 
that we need and this seemed to me to be the most likely way of get- 
ting it. 

think as I go along you may disagree with a good deal of this 
but I will explain why I come out with this conclusion. 

This does not necessarily follow for all States. I took California 
as one example. 

In Massachusetts, my State, for example, where we have only 11 

reent of our students in public higher institutions and where the 
egislature has voted to have a junior college program and when the 
Governor asked for some $11 million for junior colleges he was 
cut down to $1.5 million. You see, relatively speaking, that does not 
happen in Texas or some other States. 

Senator YarsoroueH. You have had in Massachusetts a tradition 
of strongly endowed, publicly endowed, private institutions before 
your public colleges were established, if we disregard the fact that 
Harvard started as a public college and had some support from pub- 
lic funds until 1828. I do not mean to say that your newer publicly 
supported colleges in Massachusetts were the first publicly supported, 
but taking them in the last generation Massachusetts has a great tra- 
dition of higher institutions of learning publicly supported long be- 
fore these public institutions that have grown in recent years had 
received the funds to grow in strength. 
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The situation is not comparable to those of States whose institu- 
tions grow up in strongly publicly supported institutions of higher 
learning before the privately endowed institutions got support. 


BIGGEST CHARGE ON TUITION 


I notice that in your estimate of how this money will be raised in 
1969 and 1970, 11 years from the period of 1957 and 1958, you have 
the Government support going up from $134 billion to about $334, 
billion—about double. You have the endowment going up from $578 
million to $1,200 million—doubling. But you have tuition going up 
from $900 million to $3,800 million. You take the biggest bite of all 
out of tuition and you would increase it more than fourfold while you 
are raising your other means of er double. It seems to me you 
are advocating a retrogression in American education when you lift 
this burden of higher education, of education, off the public sources, 
off the great sources of wealth, whether it be by taxation or by private 
endowment, and put it on the head of the individual student. Be- 
cause a& very ome percentage of the families in this country earn 
enough to send their students through college. 

Dr. Harris. I want to tell you that you know much more about 
Harvard history than I do. 

If you allow for one factor it does not seem quite so bad. Your 
tuition would double because of the doubling of enrollments so you 
see $900 of this $2,900 million increase is simply an increase of en- 
rollment, so it is not quite so bad as it looks. 

But I am going to make some more reservations as I goon. I want 
to say I visited Texas during this study of higher education and some 
of the institutions in Texas are quite worried about this competition 
of public institutions, for example, Southern Methodist, because they 
lose about 20 percent of their students with a 20 percent rise of tuition 
because they all move over to the University of Texas or another one 
of the public institutions. 

Senator YarsoroueH. I agree with you that the privately endowed 
institutions worry about public institutions. The difficulty is that it 
is too difficult to go to school financially—not academically, but finan- 
cially—as is shown by the fact that only 3144 laa of our youth of 
primary college age are in college in Texas where you have 53% of 
your youth of primary college age in college in Massachusetts. 

Dr. Harris. Of course, Texas is a lower income State and this is 
part of the explanation and 





TUITION RELATED TO PER CAPITA INCOME 


Senator YarsoroucH. And when you raise this tuition this way you 
are hitting hardest the lower income areas which are the areas that 
need education the most, because the only way people can pull them- 
selves up by the bootstraps and build a better economy is by education. 

Dr. s. I am all for keeping tuition down if it can be done and 
I will suggest in a few minutes how this can be done and I hope very 
much tuition can be kept down. 

_ If you go back about 20 years you find that the per capita disposable 
income of the average American went up by $1,100 but the average 
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tuition has only gone up by $100. I would say that on the whole, 
tuition is a much less expensive 5 business today than it was 20 years ago. 

If you consider the per capita income in the Nation and tuition 
from 1940 to 1956, you would find that tuition only went up about 
40 percent as much as per capita income so that relatively it is much 
easier for a student to go to college today than it was 20 years ago, 

Now, if I may just move on, I would argue as follows: 

You will notice that I do suggest there would be substantial addi- 
tional contribution by State and local governments of about $1 billion, 
but also I want to point out that if you include lower education and 
higher education and if we assume no large increase in tuition we are 
going to put an additional bill of $15 billion on State and local gov- 
ernments in the next 10 years. Can State and local governments 
stand an increase of $15 billion for higher and lower education? 
This is one reason I suggest it may be difficult to keep tuition down. 

Senator Cuark. I will answer that question: No, they cannot stand 
it, not State and local government, not with the present regressing tax 
system. 

SITARE PAID BY STATES 


Dr. Harris. That is part of the problem. I would agree if we had 
tax systems more like Massachusetts than, say, Texas which has a most 
regressive tax system it would be easier to have that kind of a program. 
In college today the poor boy who goes to college—or, this has been said 
a number of times—that in Michigan the ric h sons of the vice presi- 
dents of General Motors are subsidized by the poor farmers up in 
northern Michigan because you have a sales tax in Michigan and no 
income tax. 

If you had a better tax system it would be easier to advance this 
program through State and local taxes. 

Senator Ciark. Just shift it to United States Steel in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Harris. I was going to say that may not be all the money we 
will get from State and local governments. We might get a billion 
dollars more than we assume in our table, and then we can keep the 
tuition from rising to much. This is certainly going to happen in 
same States but it will not happen in a great many States. 

However, I think it is not going to be easy to get, say, $2 billion 
more out of State and local gov ernment. I would, therefore, suggest 
we might consider the possibility of getting something more out of the 
Federal Government. If it is true, as most economists believe, that 
our GNP is going to rise by $20 billion or if you take the estimate of 
the National Planning Association which suggests almost $30 billion 
a year then there would be a great deal to be said for getting $1 
or $2 billion additional ultimately by 1970 per year out of the Federal 
Government. 

That goes beyond any of the bills here under consideration but this 


takes a 10- year period and I think the bills under consideration would 
move in this direction. 


SHARE PAID BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


If we obtained $1 or $2 billion additional for higher education out 
of the Federal Government and also were able to obtain the $2 billion 
more from the State and local government then I think you could 
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have, Senator Yarborough, the kind of system you would like to have: 
namely, low tuition. 

But unless you get the money that way I do not see how you will 
keep your tuition down. Thisis really the problem. 

So far I would say the Federal Government has done very little in 
giving help to higher education. And I recall that Senator Clark 
and I were at a conference a few weeks ago where we both advocated 
strongly or even got the conference to agree that we ought to have 
some better integr ation in some of these problems. 

I believe you are interested, Senator Yarborough, are you not, in 
a bill for getting some kind of integration so we can get a real good 
look at some of these problems instead of having a hundred uninte- 
grated programs? I would like to see this kind of bill come out. 

Senator YarsoroucH. This is what I have been advocating. 


STATE SURVEYS: S. 878 


Senator Ciark. Let me ask you in this connection whether you 
have had a look at S. 878 which is Senator Case’s bill ? 

Dr. Harris. Yes, I have; and I mention it a little later. I think 
it isa good bill. 

Senator Cuark. You do not think we have access to all the perti- 
nent facts right now? 

Dr. Harris. No, I do not think so. I have been doing this study 
and I visited many of the States in the Union and there are quite a 
number of States doing absolutely nothing about surveying the situa- 
tion. We have one study in Massac husetts which is not first class. I 
might say that because I was a member of the committee that was 
responsible. 

There are some States like California, Michigan, Florida, which 
have done wonders with surveys but many have not. 

Senator Crark. Is it not generally true that California and New 
York are pretty well on top of the ball and know aa they are doing 
and no other State is? 

Dr. Harris. Largely true, but Michigan and Florida have had very 
good surveys. 

And Kansas had one. There are quite a number of States that have 
had the surveys, but my guess is that about two-thirds of them need 
avery careful survey of what their enrollment will be, where to estab- 
lish new colleges, what part of the burden should be on private and 
public. 

I think the $214 million that Senator Case suggests and the $214 
million from the State governments would do a lot of good. 

Senator CLark. We are engaged in such a survey in ‘Pennsylvania 
at the moment and we have a bit of appropriation which ought to be 
enough to enable us to come to something meaningful. 


CURRENT COST TO STUDENTS: $8 BILLION 


Dr. Harris. Now, I do suggest that this whole business hits the stu- 
dent. The cost today for our 4 million students is pretty close to $8 
billion a year. This is what the student has to pay out. 
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If you allow for the income foregone, it gets up to about $18 billion. 

I have a little table here that gives you one survey about where the 
money comes from. If you look at the present situation it is quite 
clear that the total contribution of all loans and scholarships are not 
much more than 3 percent of the total outlays of students, and this 
suggests the great need for loans and scholarships when you consider 
that out of these $8 billion, only between $200 and $300 million are 
available through scholarships and loans. 

Now, as to the point you raised, Senator Yarborough, about family 
income, there is a little table (see p. 181) which was done by Rexford 
Maan of the College Entrance Examination Board which is one of 
the best rough estimates we have. It is awfully difficult to find 
out what the family income of college students is. Here is one at- 
tempt todo it. It shows in the public institutions that students com- 
ing from public institutions come from families with incomes in excess 
of $10,000 only to the extent of 25 percent. Twenty-five percent of 
these families have incomes of $10,000 or more. In the private insti- 
tutions, it is 50 percent. Less than $5,000, 30 percent for families of 
students in public and 15 percent under private. 

I would say in a general way anybody that has a family income of 
$10,000 can probably pay the bill, though even here it often hurts. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Mr. Harris, I think you have one serious 
weakness in that table. You do not show what percentage of Ameri- 
can families have family incomes of $10,000 or above. That per- 
centage is very small, far less than 10 percent. 

Dr. Harris. That is very small but this is the family income, you 
see, of families that have children at college. You are quite right. 
And this of course is important as you imply, I think, Senator; 
namely, this means an awful lot of people that want to go to college 
do not go because their incomes are below $10,000. 

This is your point, is it not? 

Senator YarsoroucH. Yes. 

Dr. Harris. And I certainly agree with that. 

We certainly all agree that those who have incomes less than $5,000 
will have a tough time, so that there is a serious need for legislation 
for helping students. 

And now, having said that, I will come to discuss the proposed 
legislation. 

THE JOHNSON BILL: 8. 2710 


I begin with the Johnson bill. I did help draft the Johnson bill 
and I think we had a very good group working on it. Let me say 
that I think this is an excellent bill and I need not go through all 
the details because I am sure you all know the details of the bill. 
But, in a general way, what it tries to do is to encourage borrowing 
by students through a guarantee system. It is based partly on the 
theory of the housing guarantee, as we all know, and I have some 
figures here that show from the fiscal year 1952 the Government had 
$11 billion of guarantees out and by 1960 it was $82 billion. 

This bill has appeal because guarantees unlike loans, are not in- 
cluded as budgetary expenditure. Therefore, the budget looks better. 
Secondly, it does not cost the Government very much. We do not 
know what it is going to cost the Government but our guess is that 
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it will not cost the Government as much unless we had a very serious 
depression which is most unlikely. 

Senator CrarKk. Let me ask you this question: How are you going 
to obtain the incentive of the college to collect the loan if it can always 
turn to the Government guarantee and pay it back? 

Dr. Harris. Well, our suggestion on this bill is that the loans 
should be made by the college and the college would also receive 
back the payment from the student. This makes a tremendous 
difference. Now, there are some people—I was talking to John 
Monroe, whom you know, Senator, who is an excellent man in this 
field. John thinks it is a mistake. He thinks all you need in order 
to get the student conscious of this responsibility is that no loans 
should be made without recommendation by the college and, secondly, 
that if the student defaults this is put on his college record and this 
college record is more or less the basis for all his future employment. 

Senator Cuark. Many of us know who John Monroe is, but I think 
you ought to identify him. 

Dr. Harris. John Monroe is Dean of Harvard College. He used 
to be Dean of Admissions, and he and Jack Morse, sitting behind 
me here, are two of the people who have done most in developing 
the whole program of financing students. 


POSSIBILITY LOSSES ON STUDENT LOANS 


Senator Ciark. You do not think there is a danger in these certain 
institutions that the college will make a loan to a student, will be 
quite sympathetic to him, he will plead that he cannot pay it back 
and perhaps he would have great difficulty paying it back so the 
college just pushes it off on Uncle Sam and that is the end of it? 

Dr. Harris. I suppose some colleges might do that. I am rather 
dubious that this would happen in any serious way. I think it is im- 
portant to have some relationship between the student and the college, 
partly because of loyalty to the college. I think there might be a slight 
tendency in that way: “If the Government is going to pay the bill 
anyway, why should I bother ?” 

So far the record on loans where the system has been good—in MIT 
since 1931 they have collected over 98 percent, just 1 percent of 
defaults. 

Senator CiarK. The losses on FHA are negligible. Would you con- 
sider whether there is any analogy between a Federal guarantee or 
F ane insurance on a student loan or Federal insurance on a mort- 
gage * 

Dr. Harris. A good many people say there is no analogy because 
when you loan on a house you have the house. I estimate if you ad- 
vance $1,000 a year to the average undergraduate that in his lifetime 
this would involve payments of 1 percent of his lifetime income. It is 
true the Johnson bill only provides for an 11-year loan, not a lifetime 
loan. But even then the percentage would be just a few percent of his 
income during that period. 

One of the great advantages, you see, of loans is that your per cap- 
ita income, even without inflation, will double every 25 years. If you 
have a certain amount of inflation which you are likely to have, it may 
increase three or four times. This means if you borrowed when your 
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income is $6,000, you pay it back when your income is $24,000 and that 
makes it easier to pay back the loan and puts part of the burden on the 
rest of society where it belongs. 


LOANS VS. SCHOLARSHIPS 


Senator Criark. I kind of share what I think are Senator Yar- 
borough’s prejudices against loans and tend to look with greater favor 
on scholarships, because I do not know why we should ask a young 
American to mortgage his life in connection with his college education. 

I can see why you might have to do it. Iam throwing this out be- 
cause I want your candid comment. In our he: arings before Governor 
Lawrence’s Task Force on Higher Education, we h: ad, as one might ex- 
pect, the Chamber of Commerce coming in and saying that there is no 
need for any sort of governmental loan program, the banks are only 
too happy to handle this situation, and why do you not stay out of this 
and stop interfering with private enterprise. 

Do you think this guaranteed program would make a significantly 
additional cut in interest to make it desirable for the Federal Govern- 
ment to get into a kind of messy program like this? I know how you 
feel about tight money and high interest. Do you not think if we got 
the interest rates down where you and I would like to see them, there 
would be no need for this loan program ? 

Dr. Harris. I suppose it w ould be helpful to have rates 2 percent 
less than they are now. If you do not mind my being so political, this 
is what happened under the Democratic regime. 

Senator CiarK. I was hoping you would say that. 

Dr. Harris. But it is true that a guarantee has helped a great deal 
in financing houses, both during low rate and high rate periods, and 
I do think there is a lot to be said for guarantees of this kind and I 
will, in a few minutes, give you some statistics which will indicate why 
I think this is an important position to take. 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES OF LOANS 


Now, the other question you raise, Senator, about should the Gov- 
ernment. get into this business?) We have a guaranteed program in 
Massachusetts and it has worked very well. I understand New 
York’s has not worked quite so well. I think in Massachusetts, what 
happened was that the Government took the financial people through 
this program, took them into their confidence and a banker went 
around to every bank in the State and had them agree to cooperate. 
I think in this kind of a program you do want to work it out with all 
the financial people so they will not feel squeezed out by the Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Ciark. This is how it works, is it not: The student borrows 
the money from the college. The college takes the student’s note and 
discounts it at the bank and the bank 





Dr. Harris. What the college can do is work out a line of credit. 
Harvard goes to Cambridge Trust Co. and says, “We would like to 
have $100,000,” assuming they can get the guarantee for $100,000, 

I think, Senator, I am going to “try to convince you before I get 
through with this that this is a good program. I realize that there 
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are some doubts about some aspects of it. I would say that in gen- 
eral the loan program is good because it distributes the sacrifice over 
a much longer period. Instead of taking the average family with an 
income of $6,000 and paying out $2,000 for a college education of one 
child, you can extend it over a period of 10 years and this tends to 
democratize higher education because a great many people can go 
who otherwise would not be able to go to college. This kind of 
financing is especially helpful to people in the low and middle income 
groups. 
STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 


I want. to emphasize the point I made a few minutes ago. It is true 
this raises a fundamental sociological problem. Some people say 
that. parents ought to finance their children in college. Students, 
like everybody else, want handouts when they can get ‘them. Loans 
are an attempt to put some responsibility on the student to finance 
part of his education, and financing in such a manner that he can 
really repay without too much sacrifice. I think there is much to be 
said for making the student feel he has to make part of the sacrifice. 

In most of the leading colleges in the East there is an increased 
tendency to say to the student, “We will give you $500 scholarship 
and $500 loan”—if he is a good student. 

Senator Crark. In my “mind, I wonder if your premise is correct 
why do we not just pour it back into the ninth grade and say we are 
going to end free public education at grade school and anybody who 
wants to go to high school will have to ‘borrow money from the bank? 
I throw this out as a philosophical observation. In Russia, you know, 
they get paid for going to college. 

Dr. Harrts. I think this is true. A number of people say, why, if 
we have free tuition up to the 12th rons; why not to the 14th or 16th. 
The time may come when we will. I do not think the American 
public is quite ready for this. 

Senator CrarKx. The other answer is that the cost would be terrific. 

Dr. Harrts. Yes. 

The Republican Party said we should favor a GNP of $900 billion 
by 1975. By that time we may be able to give free education to any- 
body who is worthy of it right up to the 16th year or longer. 

Senator Crark. Particularly since there are such enormous deficien- 
cies in our primary and secondary school systems, which will take 
hundreds of millions of dollars to overcome, maybe we had better 
keep the status quo for a while. 

Dr. Harris. Yes, and we have other responsibilities. 


TEXAS EXPERIENCE 


Senator Yarroroven. Dr. Harris, your arguments remind me of 
arguments in the State Senate of Texas. In 1839, the Republic of 
Texas created the University of Texas. It did not actually open its 
doors until 1881. It was created and had property, land and en- 
dowments, all that time. It did not open its doors for students be- 
cause a majority in the Senate of Texas prevailed, and their argu- 
ment, was that it was a species of socialism on the part of the State, 
that it was not fair to tax these planters to educate the children of 
all that white trash, and that it would not work 
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So that argument destroyed public education, higher education in 
Texas for decade after decade. 

Now this argument here seems to be a throwback that instead of 
America advancing into the 20th century we talk about going into 
this old decade. 

You use one expression which, in essence, says that we would not 
want to squeeze the banks out, so business would not feel left out. 
Are we so changing our concept of higher education in America that 
we have to let the bankers make a profit on it? Is it not a proper 
object of Government solicitude or Government support? We have 
to educate the people in this country if we are to be one of the leading 
countries or the leading country in this world. We cannot take the 
attitude that we have to let the bankers have a cut on these student’s 
brains and souls of the future. 


OPPOSITION TO MORTGAGING STUDENT'S LIFE 


I am the coauthor of this bill through reluctance, because I think 
that is the only thing we can get through this session. But I would 
hate to see the concept be that this is the opening wedge to change 
our concept of our public education to educate the youths of the land 
into a mortgaged life so they start borrowing money. 

As Senator Clark so ably pointed out, you may be pushing back 
to junior high school. I hate to see these theories become the accepted 
attitude toward higher education. 

As far as I am concerned, this is merely a stopgap thing because we 
cannot get the appropriations now. As one of the coauthors of the 
National Educational Defense Act in 1958, I recall we lost by a very 
low margin in our efforts to keep scholarships in and the proposal 
was changed mainly into a loan by some three or four votes in the 
Senate and later made all loans in the conference with the House. 

I am hopeful that the day will arrive when this National Govern- 
ment and the American people as a people will recognize the duty, 
the need, and the imperative obligation to educate the youth of 
the land. 

Now we authorize here loans of $100 million a year. There are 
about 314 million college students; is that correct ? 

Dr. Harris. Yes, about. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That would be about $27.50 a student. And 
if you say at least half of them would need loans, that would be $55 a 
year. So the Government is munificently created a banker and will 
guarantee the loan up to $55 a year for half the students in colleges. 

Last year, even before the U-2 incident, we appropriated $40 billion 
for defense, $2,600 million for the development of atomic energy 
slated to defense, over $31, billion for foreign aid. 

Out of a $80 billion budget, we appropriated over $46 billion for 
this. It seems to me that $100 million for an outright grant for 
higher education would not be out of line. I realize we cannot get it 
in these last few weeks, so I joined in this bill. But I think it would be 
a tragic day if this is turned into a philosophy of what education 
ought to bein America. I think it would be a step backward. 
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BANKS UNLIKELY TO PROFIT GREATLY 


Dr. Harrts. May I answer your argument ? 
I do want to say this: I think those of us who had something to do 
with the writing of this bill made it very clear we did not think the 
banks would make much profit on these loans. We were thinking of 
rates probably below the ordinary charge. We saw Senator Johnson, 
for example, talking with Senator Kerr, and asked Senator Kerr, 
“What do you think about this program ?” 

And Senator Kerr said, “Most banks in my part of the country 
would do it as a patriotic duty.” 

In other words, a rate below the market rate. 

In this bill we were very careful to make it clear we were not com- 
peting with the National Defense Education Act. We want to see 
more of these loans. 

Senator YaArBoroucH. You know the administration has never made 
available to colleges in any 1 year the loans that Congress has au- 
thorized. As I traveled in the country a little and made some talks on 
a few campuses, not educational talks, but to some political groups, 
I have had some administrators of the fund who knew I was on this 
committee come around and ask me what goes on. The Office of Edu- 
cation officials would send in a request for an estimate of how much in 
loans they need. Then they tell the colleges they do not have the 
money and to scale down requests and then they scale it down two or 
three times and they bring it to Congress and say, “This is all we want. 
We do not need everything the Congress authorized.” 

That is the kind of double talk going on to keep the maximum 
amount authorized by Congress from being loaned. It seems to me 
there is some danger there. I am glad you made this statement be- 
cause I think we need some kind of watchdog committee to see that 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare does not fold up. 
They are making the colleges do these false scaling things and then 
bringing that figure to the Congress. 

Dr. Harris. As a fellow Democrat, I am well aware the adminis- 
tration often does not spend the money when it is approved, a “trick” 
frequently used. 

Senator Yarsorovucu. I am glad you called it a trick because I think 
Congress ought to stop sitting here and taking it on the chin like that. 
We are permitting the Executive to destroy the coequal existence of 
the Congress as a coequal body under the Constitution by letting them 
pass the appropriation acts. 

Dr. Harris. Senator, just to be fair, I think it is true, is it not, 
I know the first year it was true, that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee did not appropriate enough money. 

Senator YarsoroueH. That was the first year. But since then they 
have taken 

Dr. Harris. You said you feel we should have had more money for 
higher education. And when the President suggests a $1 billion road 
program and partly because I thought that was not exactly a sound 
priority when he on the other hand proposed a $2 billion 4-year pro- 
gram for higher education. I am in general agreement with you on 
the priorities involved here. 
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On the question of whether the banks or financial institutions 
should have anything to do with this money, I think—the thing that 
worries me is that so much of our credit facilities are used for auto- 
mobiles, housing, television sets, and so forth. It is not used for higher 
education, where you could get better use of these credit facilities. 
For example, I point out that you have $3,500 per family for debts 
on housing, television, automobiles, and so forth, and yet an aver- 
age of $20 to $30 per student for a college education. Is this an ef- 
fective use of our credit facilities ? 

For this reason, as long as the banks and insurance companies are 
in business, I think we have to get their cooperation to get some- 
where with a credit program. I do not say the Federal Government 
should not provide some of this credit. But it is true that a very 
large part of our credit is private credit and if television and housing 
gets all this money then higher education will not get it. I think 
we should have a different pattern of lending than we have had in 
the past. 

And I would say that student loans have been on the increase and 
they are increasing all the time and I think that the guarantee system 
could make a significant contribution. That is why I like the John- 
son bill and I think it is something certainly worth trying. 


PRIORITIES IN AID TO EDUCATION 


Senator Criark. Before you leave that, Dr. Harris, I have been 
throwing this kind of cliché, I guess, out to witnesses who have been 
enthusiastic about loan and scholarship programs, actually I got it 
from Nathan Pusey. He has said the first priority for governmental 
aid to education, whether it is primary, secondary, or higher, should 
be for teacher’s salaries, because the rehabilitation status of the teach- 
ing profession and the requirement to get more able people to teach 
is a real top crisis in America. The second priority ought to be for 
bricks and mortar, construction, for academic facilities, for libraries 
and laboratories, and I do not mean dormitories and hashhouses. 
And the third priority ought to be for scholarships. The fourth 
priority ought to be for loans. 

Now here you are with pretty nearly everybody in the Senate except 
me cosponsoring this bill and giving us a strong pitch in support of 
it. I think you make a pretty good case for it by itself, but if you 
figure you have only got X dollars to help higher education, by the 
Federal Government, for the next year or two, would you not rather 
see that money go into the other priorities I have mentioned ? 

Dr. Harris. I would like to see all of them used. But what ap- 
peal this bill has, is that it costs the Government virtually nothing. 

Senator Crark. Another appeal is its popularity. It is politically 
the most popular of the whole lot. Everybody wants to get a scholar- 
ship but nobody to increase teachers’ salaries. 

Dr. Harris. You know more about political issues than I do, but I 
have a hunch the toughest thing to get through Congress is a bill to 
provide salaries. 

Senator Ctark. We did in the Senate, though, did we not? 

Senator YarsoroucH. Due largely to the splendid leadership of the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. Harris. I do not know whether I would disagree with Mr. 
Pusey on this. 

Senator CLarK. Your tenure is secure, I know. 

Dr. Harris. Of course the average college administration is inclined 
to take the following position: 

They say, “We have a budget and are worried about our building 
and our scholarships. We lose money on every student. What we get 
out of that is more students.” 


EXCESS CAPACITY IN COLLEGES 


They do not lose money on every student because in many cases they 
gain money by taking on additional students. If you have excess 
capacity and tuition is very high you can gain by taking on students. 

Senator Ciark. Who has excess capacity except nonaccredited 
institutions ¢ 

Dr. Harris. A survey was made that showed an excess capacity of 
400,000, although when they took into consideration all the bottlenecks 
they cut it down to 200,000. 

Senator Crark. But you could also make the generalization, could 
you not, that pretty nearly all the good colleges in the country could 
not ¢ 

Dr. Harris. If you are thinking of the 100 top colleges, I would say 
generally if they took on more students it would cost them money. 

Senator CLark. When I say “top colleges” I do not mean just Ivy 
League institutions, I mean colleges where you can get a good educa- 
tion, too, 

Dr. Harris. I agree. With respect to this question of borrowing 
and why should students borrow, you notice that poor people do 
borrow. But consider the table (see p. 183), families with less than 
$1,000 spent 10 percent of their disposable income after taxes on 
paying their past debts (interest and capital), and the percent goes up 
as the income goes up, to 24 percent on $2,000 to $3,000; on $3,000 to 
$4,000, it is 32 percent ; $4,000 to $5,000, it is 39 percent ; and on $6,000 
to $7,500, it is 45 percent. And then in excess of $10,000 only 28 
percent, 

This suggests, you see, that people do borrow but to some extent they 
borrow for consumption goods inclusive of housing. I would like to 
see more of them borrow for a college education. 

The Johnson bill will improve the mechanism and this will be 
brought about by the bill which you also sponsored, Senator 
Yarborough 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I am for this Johnson bill under the present 
circumstances. The Federal Government will guarantee up to $100 
million 

Dr. Harris. $200 million in all, as I read the bill. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Yes, $200 million in all. 








LOANS FOR 400,000 STUDENTS 


Dr. Harris. If the loan were only $500 average this would allow 
400,000 students to borrow which is not bad. That would be about 
10 percent of enrollment could borrow $500 a year. That would be 
making a contribution. 
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Senator Yarsoroueu. I think higher education is much worse in 
this country than the primary education, because primary education 
in public schools is without a tuition charge and is available at home 
without the requirement of rooming away from home. We have in 
this country not over, I believe, 35 percent of the young people of 
college age in college at this time. Utah leads with 64 percent, Cali- 
fornia leads with 60 percent. I believe your State is 53% percent. 

The States that really go into making it possible for students to 
go to college are proving that at least 50 percent or better of the young 
people can assimilate college education with advantage to themselves 
and to the country because no one would contend that educational 
systems of Massachusetts and California are not in the least average 
in difficulty of American educational systems and some say they are 
even the most difficult in all of them in the level of achievements they 
require to stay in those systems. 

I think the two States prove that at least 50 percent of the young 

eople can assimilate college education to advantage and we are los- 
ing—I think the greatest undeveloped resources in America is the 
failure to educate youth—we are losing the brainpower of at least 
15 percent of our young people who could receive this training and 
that benefit is being lost. 

We are not in a position to lose that. 

Dr. Harris. We are losing a great many students we might have 
and some of the best ones we might have. 

Senator Yarsorouen. I am for the bill but I do not want it to 
crowd out the greater Federal Government obligation to furnish edu- 
cation to the youth of this country. 

Dr. Harris. I agree with you. 


DESIRABILITY OF DEBT 


Getting into debt is a good thing on the whole. Our prosperity 
depends on growth of debt. Debt declined in the 1930's, a factor 
a we depression. But from 1946 to 1959, the rise was from 
$397 billion to $828 billion. The major criticism is the distribution 
of debt by purpose. 

Even the very poor borrow, though often for the wrong reason. 
So I myself do not have any moral scruples about getting into debt 
even for a college education. 

Senator Ciark. You do not think that would be just a coincidence? 

Dr. Hagris. I will say one thing, that on the whole I am a little 
afraid in some areas debt has been going up too rapidly. This hap- 

ned since 1952, but under the Truman administration actually the 
increase in debt was less than ourGNP. We have been able to main- 
tain our prosperity by getting into debt. On the whole, I think that 
was good. 

But I think we may have moved ahead a little too fast on getting 
into debt. 

Senator Crark. It does not seem to me to be very wholesome to 
have these families shown on this table of yours (see p. 183) the $4,000 
and the $8,000 bracket, paying anywhere from 39 to 45 percent of 


their disposable income on debt payments. That does not look good 
to me. 
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Dr. Harris. It does not look good. It does not look good. It is 
a little high. If we are spared a large depression, I think it will be 
no great catastrophe. I think if we had that amount of debt in 1929 
and then had that kind of depression there would have been an awful 
lot of trouble. 

Senator Ciark. This is accelerated depression. You get your TV 
set or washing machine, you get enjoyment out of it for a year or two 
and pay a debt on it for the rest of your life. 

Dr. Harris. It also reflects great prosperity. Food and clothing 
are most important and we spend declining shares of our income on 
them and pay the rest on the installment plan. 

Senator CLark. This is a plug for Senator Douglas on his interest 
bill. I bet you many of these families have no idea of what part of 
their disposable income they are paying on debt or interest charges 
that they are paying. The actual cost is double and treble as com- 
pared to what 1t would be if they saved a little while and paid in cash. 

Dr. Harris. On higher education, if we could get people to save 
from the year one, we could finance higher education more easily. 
You start at age 1, per year, with a much smaller payment. If you 
did it that way rather than post-payment, which is what we generally 
tend to do, the costs would be less. 

Senator Crark. You are so right. 


COMMENT ON 8S. 3007 AND 8S. 1017 


Dr. Harris. Now I want to say a few words about the other bills 
because I was asked to comment on the other bills, including Senator 


Clark’s bill. I do not dare say anything against Senator Clark’s bill 
when he is right here. 

Senator CLark. You can. An awful lot of educators have. They 
say it is all very well for private colleges but it is not worth the pow- 
der to blow it up. 

Dr. Harris. [ have heard that argument. 

Senator CrarK. I guess this is true. 

Dr. Harris. There is something in that. 

Senator Case, I have commented on. His is a very good bill. 

Now, Senator Clark’s bill, 8. 3007, and S. 1017 

Senator Ciark. That is the Administration bill. 

Dr. Harris. Yes. 

They seek to provide additional facilities for institutes of higher 
education. I am all for this. I think it is true that probably the 
public institution would find it difficult to borrow this money because 
they feel they would have to advance it out of increased tuition and 
would object to that. I think the private institutions would love to 
have this kind of help and I have had a number of college presidents 
tell me the toughest thing is to get money for buildings. 

Dormitory loans are not nearly so serious because that is put on the 
student and amortized. 

Senator Ciark. It seems to me to indicate that we in Congress 
always put the cart before the horse. We now have Senator Fulbright’s 
program in which everybody pays and it is wonderful. You can get 
a loan to provide a place for a student to lie down and go to sleep but 
you cannot provide money for a place for him to sit up and think. 
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Dr. Harris. I think that is true. One of the interesting things on 
that score is that in general, because of this economic pressure, there 
is a tendency for students to live nearer home so they need less dormi- 
tories. But there are a lot of colleges that feel they are not really 
goods unless they have dormitories 

Boston University does not call itself a street car college anymore. 
Forty percent of their students now live in and I wonder if this is not 
a mistake. 

Senator CLarK. They are acquiring status? 

Mr. Harris. That is right. 


OPPOSITION TO ADMINISTRATION BILL 


All I can say about the Administration’s bill is that it has some good 
points. It has the advantage of the Johnson bill; namely, depending 
considerably on guarantees, borrowing money for buildings. 

Senator CLark. We call it the banker’s bill. 

Dr. Harris. What do you call it? 

Senator Ciarx. The banker’s bill. 

Dr. Harris. I do not like the bill. It does not face up to the issue, 
and this oe is the influence of the Bureau of the Budget, because 
it proposes to pay out $500 million in subsidy but only to be financed in 
from 20 to 50 years. This seems to me not facing up to the problem, 
and I do not think the Administration should ‘put these budgetary 
problems on future administrations. If they want to do this kind of 
thing, they should face up to the problem. 

Senator CLarK. The great virtue of the Administration bill is that 


it looks awfully good in print and it costs the Government nothing 
during the years of the Republican Administration. 
Dr. Harris. We hope they will not stay on for another 20 years. 


CASE BILL FAVORED 


Senator Case, in his bill, proposes a $250 million Federal appro- 
priation in all over 5 years to expand the physical facilities of junior 
colleges. State contributions are to vary from 25 to 75 percent of the 
Federal contribution, the low-income States contributing less. This 
is a good bill since you are likely to have an increase of maybe a half 
a million or more junior college students and the construction costs 
will be on the order of $1 billion | by 1970. 

This, after all, is the cheapest kind of education for the college 
that gives it and the students that go there. This ought to be 
encouraged. 

Iam all for the Case bill. 

Senator CiarK. It has been suggested that we could take my bill 
for college loans which the private institutions would pay, and the 
Case bill for the junior aim eges and expand the definition of the 
institutions available for help under the Case bill so it would include 
all the public institutions, increase the amount of the authorization, 
and we might have a pretty good bill. What do you think of that? 

Dr. Harris. I think that is good. I think the public institutions 
would be unhappy about borrowing money for academic buildings. 
They would like to have grants. Many of them are having serious 
problems. 
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I took a look in California at the master plan in California. It 
looks as though by 1970 they will be paying out something like $1 
billion for public higher education, which is ‘about 21% times the cur- 
rent budget in Massachusetts. 

Vir tually all students will be within commuting distance of a public 
institution. 

Senator Ciark. There will not be a student who does not live within 
commuting distance ? 

Dr. Harris. That is right. There may be just a very small percent- 
age who do not. 

Senator Crark. Is this not desirable, that we should have a pretty 
good institution of higher learning within commuting distance of 
every student? 

Dr. Harris. We have had a number of studies that indicate if you 
live within commuting distance of a good college you have twice as 
much chance of going to college than if you do not. 

Senator Ciark. How much do you decrease the cost to the student 
at the college if he lives at home? Do you have any figures on that? 

Dr. Harris. We estimate $500 per annum, but I will give you much 
more precise figures on that. 


HUMPHREY BILL, S. 1087, FAVORED 


Finally, Senate 1087, Senator Humphrey’s bill, would make avail- 
able $46 million, $90 million, $138 million, $184 million, and so forth 
in successive years for scholarships, the grants to be based both on 
ability and need and the student to have free choice of college. 

It seems a very good bill. We need more scholarship money. I 
am anxious to have more scholarship money used. I regret that the 
public institutions are not as enthusiastic about this as the private 
institutions are. They feel the scholarship will be used as a means 
for getting tuition up. In the last 20 years, tuition has gone up by 
$1,000 million, while scholarships have gone up by $100 million. One 
of the major explanations, is the increase in scholarships because it 
is difficult to increase your tuition if more scholarship money is not 
available. Otherwise the structure of the student body will be greatly 
changed, 

One interesting aspect of the Humphrey bill: You will recall in the 
National Defense Act the fellowship money is given to the college, 
and therefore if, say, Southern Methodist gets some of this money 
they can offer their fellowships and the students have to go to South- 
ern Methodist in order to go to college. 

I read the hearings on the National Defense Education Act and 
there were thousands of pages and I had the strict impression that 
one reason for the rejection of the scholarship program was opposition 
to scholarships by a great many educators and leaders in the West 
and the South. ‘I think the explanation was partly a feeling that 
with Federal scholarships, we encourage students to desert the ‘South 
and the West, and come to the Northeast. The West and South lose 
these young people who then stay in the East. I am not at all un- 
sympathetic to that viewpoint. I think there is something to it. 
We get a great many of your most distinguished students in Cam- 
bridge and we are glad to have them. We do ev erything possible to 
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get them. Now if you increase your scholarships —_ the Fed- 
eral Treasury, this would tend to accentuate this problem. 
What the Humphrey bill does—— 


OBJECTIONS TO SCHOLARSHIPS 


Senator YarsoroucH. Pardon me, may I comment at that point. 

From attending some of those hearings, and from reading the 
others, as I recall part of that objection came from the officials of 
the institutions of higher learning which are recognized as being 
some of the oldest and, we might say, the prestige institutions of the 
country. They said, “We will be swamped with students. We do 
not want to be swamped with students.” And, of course, now that 
was shared by, as you pointed out, the smaller colleges that said, 
“We do not want these scholarships used as, say, the GI bill was used, 
where a student could pick his college indiscriminately and go a thou- 
sand miles from home just to go to a name institution, so-called.” 
That view was shared. But other factors that caused that loss was 
the fact that many took the position that the great need was for 
money for faculty and money for buildings rather than money for 
students to pay their own expenses as a student. 

Some of the witnesses testified that crucial needs in education were 
to increase the salaries and to furnish the classrooms and the dormi- 
tories, increase the salaries of the instruction staff. All of those 
factors played a part plus the natural disinclination of many to see 
the Federal Government spend money on education. 

As you have so well pointed out in pointing up the urgency of this 
matter and that is true on a State level. 

My own State will spend money much more freely on highways 
than the State government will on higher education. 

Dr. Harris. I think you are quite right, Senator, that there was a 
feeling in some of the prestige colleges that scholarships might flood 
their gates and increase their costs, although I had the feeling from 
reading the evidence that the other issue was more important. 

So many of these western college officials and others said if you 
give these scholarships, these people will come to the East and not 
stay with us. The Humphrey bill in a sense reflects this, because the 
money is distributed by States according to population. But still, 
under the Humphrey bill, the money does not go to the college. A 
boy from Arizona can still come to Connecticut, if he wants to. 

I think this is a compromise of the two viewpoints. I am all for 
the Humphrey bill. It would make an important contribution toward 
assuring an education for some of the able boys and girls. This bill 
does one thing that many colleges do not do. They put a considerable 
emphasis on need. Some of our scholarship money is wasted because 
it does not go to people who really need the money. 

; Senator CLARK. That completes your comment on these bills, does 
it ¢ 

Dr. Harris. Yes. 
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PROBLEM OF FACULTY SALARIES 


Senator Ciark. Let me ask you this: None of these bills face up 
to the problem of faculty salaries and the problem of adequate im- 
provements for the teaching profession in general. What can we do 
about that ? 

Dr. Harris. If you will look at my general budget, the budget 
which I presented (see p. 180), if this amount of money were made 
available this would provide adequate salaries. 

As you probably know, the average salary in institutions of higher 
learning today, if you consider a full professor, the most important 
member of the faculty at the prestige institutions, on the whole their 
salaries have gone up more than most. A few years ago they had a 
real income as compared to 1930 of 15 or 20 percent below what it 
was in 1930. 

In the same period, the real income of the average American worker 
had gone up by something like 70 percent. So, relatively, the income 
of its professor in a prestige institution had declined 50 percent rela- 
tive to the rest of the population. 

This is not true of the public school teachers, as was pointed out by 
the chairman. They have been treated rather well by the taxpayer. 

Senator Crark. I do not agree with that at all. The fact of the 
matter is in my State, and why you get a reasonably good starting 
salary in public school is you can never, no matter how long you 
stay, get more than $7,000. 

You tell me how you will keep a wife, raise a family, and educate 
them on $7,000 a year. You cannot do it. You get many of these 
private institutions of higher learning in my State, and the salary 
for a full professor is not much more than $7,000. 

Dr. Harris. Are you talking about higher education or the lower 
education ? 

Senator CuarK. The first part of my comment was on lower and 
the second part was on the higher. 

Dr. Harris. I disagree with you on the lower. I will be glad to send 
you a copy of my book, coming out in a month or two, where I com- 
pare what is happening to salaries in public schools against higher 
education. 

Senator Cuark. I read all of your books. 


RELATIVE POSITION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER 


Dr. Harris. Thank you. What I was going to say was this: That 
in the public schools you will find that roughly the income of the 
aevrage schoolteacher is in relation to the average income of the 
rest of the population as compared to 1930 just about where it was 
in 1930. So they have restablished their position. I would argue they 
ought to have still higher incomes. 

Senator Cuark. It wasn’t any good in 1930. 

Dr. Harrts. No, but at least they have reestablished their relative 
position and the college professor has not. 


57618—60——_14 
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Senator Cuark. You still have not told us what we ought to do 
about it. 

Dr. Harris. What I said was if we can, get the money out of the 
Government. You say, “How do we get it out of the Government ?” 
Of course, in the case of the public institutions, a large amount of this 
money would come through State governments. If they cannot pay 


the bill in full, then the thing to do is to get some of this money out of 
the Federal Government. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Whether you can get through the Federal Government a bill which 
would provide for salary subsidies, this is a tough problem. But I do 
want to point out, Senator Clark, if you get more money for con- 
struction, this would, to some extent, release funds for teaching also. 

So I think if you can get $1 or $2 billion additional out of the Fed- 
eral Government by 1970, and get $2 billion additionally out of State 
and local governments, you would not have to increase your tuition 
much, and getting another billion dollars out of endowments and gifts 
you would be all set, with a decent salary scale, adequate buildings, 
and doing a pretty good job in higher education. 

Senator CLark. I know we have kept you too long already, Dr. 
Harris, but the thing I do not like about your budget is that you show 
the percentage of the Government decreasing and the percentage of 
tuition going up. I do not think that is socially desirable. 

Dr. Harris. I do not either. I would say that possibly some in- 
crease in tuition has caused a lag of tuition since 1940. This particu- 
lar budget is based on my guess on how you can get the money. If 
you can get still another billion out of the Federal Government and 
another billion dollars beyond the amount in the take out of the State 
and local governments, you do not need that large increase in tuition. 

Senator Cuiark. In addition to that, this endowment and gift item, 
which goes from 16 down to 12, actually is not evenly distributed at 
all is it? 

Dr. Harris. No. 

Senator Ciark. That is going to the richer institutions. 

Dr. Harris. Fifty colleges have virtually all of that. 


VOLUME OF CREDIT 


Senator YarsoroucH. Dr. Harris, I do not want to prolong this, but 
in looking at your summaries you give as one of the desirable results 
of these loans your point 2: They put higher education in competiti- 
tion for resources with other groups and services. 

If you take the same volume of credit and convert half of it to 
higher education, what I think should be supported by the Gov- 
ernment, by taxation, and you pull that out of tain spent. for goods 

hat much; do you 


oor Naren services, you slow down the economy by t 
not ¢ 

Dr. Harris. I would argue simply—well, I think somewhere in here 
I pointed out that the private debt is about $500 billion or $600 billion, 
and less than $100 million is for higher education. 
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I would say let’s get this up to a billion or $2 billion through the 
various techniques and then with the billion or $2 billion of resources 
obtained through college credit, there would be a change in the manner 
of allocating additional output. 

After all, we grow by $20 billion a year and there will not be a seri- 
ous problem to divert $1 billion from resources in iron and steel and 
whatnot into education. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Your third point is that these loans, student 
loans, to go to college, you say, put a greater part of the burden of 
higher education on society, where it belongs. 

I agree with you thoroughly, that a greater part of the burden of 
higher education belongs on society. But how do you put it there? 
You put it there through taxation, it seems to me, or, to a lesser extent, 
by private gifts. When you put this burden on the students, tell 
them to borrow money and pay it off over the years in the future, you 
have taken that burden off society and placed it squarely on the back 
of the individual. 

It seems to me that the conclusion in theory and economics is di- 
rectly opposed to what the bill actually does. 


LONG-TERM STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


Dr. Harris. Senator, I did not state this as fully as I might, be- 
cause I wanted to keep the size of this paper down. It is too long 
already. What I am really saying is that you start a youngster in 
1960 and he borrows a certain amount of money. I would like to see 
a 40-year loan program, like a housing mortgage. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Do you mean for the student to spend 40 
years ¢ 
’ Dr. Harris. They can pay it off as soon as they want to. But the 
point is that a student who starts in 1960 with an average family in- 
come of $6,000 will end up in the year 2000 where your family income 
will be in the order of $25,000 even without inflation. 

If you are paying back, say, $100 a year, when you get to a point 
where your income is $25,000 you are paying back very little in terms 
of the costs and sacrifices involved. 

What this amounts to is that partly through the inflationary process 
you put some part of the burden on the lender, and I think this is all 
to the good. 

If the increase of income is due to rising productivity, then, of 
course, if it is due to rising productivity, the sacrifice is less because 
you pay out of a higher income. 

Senator Crark. What did you give as the figure of the potential 
number of college students in 1970? 

Mr. Harris. About 614 million is the usual figure these days. It 
may well be higher, when you allow for all kinds of things like the 
underutilization of colleges by women, Negroes, and low-income 
groups. If you allow for the continued rise of disposable income, 
which means an even greater amount of money available for education, 
and if you allow for the great growth of the college near the homes 
of students, I think it is quite conceivable we might get 7 or 8 million. 
But I think the present estimates run between 6 and 7 million. 
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Senator CLark. Let me make a perfectly cockeyed suggestion and 
let’s assume I make it half in jest. 

Why wouldn’t a good way to get at this over the next generation be 
to give every American child, when born, a $100 Government bond 
which would remain in trust for that child and the interest com- 
pounded semiannually to be available for that child if it went to col- 
lege at age 18, and if not, the money would revert to the Federal 
Government ? 

Would that not save us a lot of money in the long run? 

Mr. Harris. There is something to be said for this. You would have 
to give more than $100 if it is going to pay the college bill. By the 
time he is 20, the chances are the costs of a college education would be 
about $4,000 a year or $16,000 in all. 

Senator Ciark. But you are an incorrigible inflationist. 

Mr. Harris. No; Iam not. I would like to have maximum output. 
I worry about inflation. I do not worry about 1 percent a year, but 
when it gets beyond 1 percent a year I think it is something to worry 
about. 

Senator CiarK. I know you are also a very skillful economist. 
What would $100 produce 20 years later ? 

Mr. Harris. If I made a rough guess, I would think of the order 
of $300 would be a rough guess. If you wanted $20,000, you would have 
to put aside about $7,000. 

Senator YArsorouen. I concur in the statement you made earlier 
that the Federal Government is doing very little about higher educa- 
tion. It is making a few grants here and a few there on different pro- 
grams, and particularly when we consider George Washington’s mes- 
sage to the First Congress of the United States at the second session, 
that the Government ought to build the university or go and support 
institutions already in existence. 

It seems to me that we have dragged along a long time without carry- 
ing out an obligation to do something about this. I just wanted to 
say this, unless my remarks would be taken as pessimistic: that I think 
we will soon move out of the concept of this bill. I hope within a 
decade and not within a generation. 

I think the solution will be that we will raise up a generation that 
is willing to educate its youth. 

Mr. Harris. I agree with that, Senator. Thank you very much. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The next witness is Dr. John F. Morse. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. MORSE, VICE PRESIDENT, RENSSELAER 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, TROY, N.Y. 


Dr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the invitation to ap- 
pear before you and your subcommittee. After Dr. Harris’ free- 
wheeling through all of the bills that are before you, I am not entirely 
sure what is wanted of me. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. First, Dr. Morse, don’t be so modest. Iden- 
tify yourself, please. 

Dr. Morse. I beg your pardon. I am John F. Morse, vice presi- 
dent of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and have been rather deeply 
involved for a number of years in many facets of financial aid pro- 
grams, both for the colleges and for the State of New York, and 
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have consulted with the staff on this S. 2710, so I presume that my 
ideas on S. 2710 are particularly desired. 

I did prepare a short statement, and I shall be glad to present it 
to you. 

Senator YarsoroucH. If you would care to, you may proceed. You 
may add anything that you wish to your statement. 

Dr. Merse. My statement covers as succinctly as possible my re- 
action to this bill. I had so many reactions to Dr. Harris’ testimony 
that I would take much time if 1 went into all of them that he went 
into. 

I am in an odd position in reference to the bill at hand, S. 2710, 
in that I am as strong a believer as Dr. Harris in the concept that we 
simply must find ways of releasing more funds for credit for educa- 
tion, and at the same time feeling that this bill will probably accom- 
plish very little toward that end. 


8. 2710 RELATED TO NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


My net reaction to the bill is that it will not do harm provided it is 
clearly understood that it is not a satisfactory substitute for the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. I think it would be literally tragic 
if there were a feeling that having passed such a guarantee loan 
bill there was less need than might otherwise have existed for support, 
and far greater support than has been enjoyed yet, for the national 
defense student loan program, which I feel is a magnificent piece of 
legislation. 

I presume that I may testify in regard not to S. 2710 as it was in- 
troduced on September 14, 1959, but to the proposed redraft, which 
seems to me infinitely superior in every way. The redraft has re- 
moved most of the reasons that led me originally to feel that the 
bill should not be enacted. I now feel that its enactment can do no 
harm, although I am not sure that it will accomplish much good. 

To put my remarks in proper context, let me say that I have been 
deeply concerned for a long time over the matter of how students 
are to pay for their college education. Furthermore, I have believed 
that an important part of the answer lay in a rapid expansion of 
credit in the field of education, roughly comparable to that in the 
automotive and housing industries. 

In order to help needy students, the institution with which I am 
connected has borrowed very heavily, and re-lent the money to needy 
students on almost the exact terms of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. I believe we have one of the largest and one of the oldest 
loan programs in the country. This has been extremely expensive 
for us, but we have felt it a part of our duty to carry that expense 
in order that needy youngsters might not be denied an education. 

Our definition of “needy” is a very rigorous one. We know that 
as college costs go up each year, an added percentage of students 
fall under the definition of that word. Our resources will not stand 
an endless extension of our own program. I therefore see a desper- 
ate need for the expansion of credit facilities to meet the rising costs 
of education. 
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CRITICISMS OF S. 2710 


I cannot, however, enthusiastically endorse the proposed legisla- 
tion for the following reasons: 

1. The interest rate of 5 percent. is far too high for students in very 
straitened circumstances, particularly if they are going into some 
of the lower paid professions. My calculation is that the student 
who borrows $4,000 under the terms of this bill will eventually have 
to repay that $4,000 plus $1,727 in interest and insurance charges. 
The fact that this is not a good bill for the very needy student ‘has 
been recognized implicitly in the redraft by means of the section 
protecting the integrity of the National Defense Student Loan 
Program. 

2. Even with a Federal guarantee, I doubt very much whether large 
sums of money will be available to colleges at 414 percent. 


HIGH COST OF ADMINISTRATING STUDENT LOANS 


3. If we assume that money will be available at 414 percent, the bill 
provides that an additional one-quarter of 1 percent interest may be 
charged by colleges in order to help carry the administrative, book- 
keeping, and collection costs inherent in any loan program. While 
welcoming this recognition of the seriousness of the problem, IT am 
afraid it must be looked on as at best a gesture of good will. 

There are not, I am sorry to say, good figures on the cost. of hand- 
ling and collecting student loans. Our own estimate in which we have 
little confidence is that it is approximately $10 per year per open 
account. Before coming down here I talked to Mr. Irwin French, 
executive director of the Associated Colleges of Illinois, who has 
made a serious study of this question with the idea of establishing 
a centralized office for the collection of all NDEA loans in his colleges. 
His estimate is a minimum cost of $12 per year per open account. 

Many colleges are becoming genuinely frightened at the expenses 
they foresee in the NDEA program alone. They joined the program 
enthusiastically because they saw such a desperate need for it, and be- 
cause they knew there were so many able youngsters who could not 
start in or, having started, stay in college. 

But most of them had had little experience with student loan pro- 
grams and, therefore, had no idea of the costs involved. Already 
they have run into the need for expanded staff and equipment, and 
so far they have dealt only with the easy part—getting the money 
out. They are appalled at the expense they have undertaken in get- 
ting it back in. 


COLLEGE RESISTANCE TO MORE LOAN PROGRAMS 


4, Since this is so, I doubt whether many of them will feel that they 
can or should undertake any additional expense to administer a pro- 
gram designed to assist students whose needs are marginal or even, 
by the definition of the word ‘ ‘need,’ nonexistent. 

Te the needs of the borrowers are marginal, it will mean that the 
loans made under the program will be small in size and large, in num- 
ber, and this will sharply increase collection costs, since it costs five 
times as much to handle five $200 loans as it does one $1,000 loan. 
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If needs are nonexistent—if these are largely loans of convenience 
designed to enable parents to continue to live in the style to which 
they are accustomed, I believe the colleges will feel they have no 
business to get into it. That is what commercial banks are for, and 
colleges have enough to do without getting into the banking business. 

For all these reasons I am not enthusiastically in support of the 
bill. I seriously doubt whether the colleges will use it. I did at the 
outset, however, say that I thought the bill, if enacted, might do some 
good. Let me tell you, briefly, why. 


WHAT GOOD 8. 2710 MIGHT ACCOMPLISH 


1. Colleges may be forced to get into the banking business whether 
they like it or not. College costs are going up very rapidly, and with 
increasingly large numbers of children to educate, families who have 
comfortable and even high incomes are going to need help. 

2. The present State programs, such as those in Massachusetts and 
New York, are ideally suited to meet just those needs. I fear, how- 
ever, that, after getting off to a good start, the State plans are going 
to founder. It is going to be increasingly difficult for a youngster in 
New York State to get a loan through the State program because, even 
though interest rates have been adjusted upward, banks are finding 
the costs too high to carry the load except in a token way. 

3. Although I have difficulty really figuring it out, as far as I can 
tell, the various new programs that are being announced almost 
weekly call for almost 20 percent in interest and service charges. 

4. The enactment of this bill might, therefore, stimulate commercial 
sources to develop better credit programs to meet the very obvious and 
acute needs that he ahead. 

5. If it did not, and if, however reluctantly, colleges were pushed 
into the credit financing of a majority of their student bodies—by no 
means a remote possibility—this bill would seem to be the best yet 
suggested for helping with the problem. 

Senator Ciark. Let me ask you, Dr. Morse, if you would give us a 
paragraph or thumbnail sketch of your background for the record. 
I do think you have been a little too modest. 

Dr. Morse. I am sorry, sir. After 10 years as an administrator and 
teacher in secondary schools I went to Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute as director of financial aid and director of admissions. 

My extracurricular activities at that time consisted of, among other 
things, working at the beginning in the foundation of what is known 
as the College Scholarship Service, of which you may be familiar, 
which developed first real formulas for analyzing what has come to 
be called need analysis, but which in actuality is an effort to analyze 
how much parents can afford to pay for their children’s education. 

I served as chairman of the college scholarship committee for 
several years. I have served and am serving as chairman of the 
advisory committee to the New York State Higher Education As- 
sistance Corp., which is a State guarantee loan program. 

I have been a consultant in the Office of Education on the National 
Defense Student Loan Program since its inception, and served for a 
very brief whirlwind period temporarily as chief of the National 
Defense Student Loan Program earlier this year. 
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Senator CuarK. Rensselaer is entirely private, or is it partly public? 

Dr. Morse. It is entirely a private institution of science, engineer- 
ing, and architecture. 

Senator CLarKk. With a pretty good sized endowment ? 

Dr. Morse. In terms of relative standing in this country; yes. I 
suppose we rank perhaps 30th or 40th in terms of endowment. But 
in terms of dollars it is very small amount, because endowments drop 
so rapidly. 

Senator CrarK. But like Harvard, you haven’t got nearly enough. 

Dr. Morse. That is a fine comparison. 

Senator CiarK. That is just a wisecrack. You do not have to 
answer that. But your real experience has been in the field of student 
assistance; has it not? 
Dr. Morse. Yes, sir. 






SUMMARY OF VIEWS 





ON 8S. 2710 
Senator CuarKk. And you do not think S. 2701 would do an awful 
lot of good, but you do not feel it would do much harm ? 

Dr. Morse. No, sir; I think it would do very little good. 

Senator YArsoroucu. Dr. Morse, I wish you would repeat your 
points 1, 2, and 3 in your statement. 

Dr. Morse. All right, sir. 

I cannot, however, enthusiastically endorse the proposed legislation 
for the following reasons: 

1. The interest rate of 5 percent is far too high for students in very 
straitened circumstances, particularly if they are going into some of 
the lower paid professions. My calculation is that the student who 
borrows $4,000 under the terms of this bill will eventually have to 
repay that $4,000 plus $1,727 in interest and insurance charges. The 
fact that this is not a good bill for the very needy student has been 
recognized implicitly in the redraft, by means of the section protect- 
ing the integrity of the national defense student loan program. 

2. Even with a Federal guarantee, I doubt very much whether 
large sums of money will be available to colleges at 414 percent. 

3. If we assume that money will be available at 414 percent, the 
bill provides that an additional one-quarter percent interest may be 
charged by colleges in order to help carry the administrative, book- 
keeping, and collection costs inherent in any loan program. While 
welcoming this recognition of the seriousness of the problem, I am 
afraid it must be looked on as at best a gesture of good will. 

Those are the three points that I feel make me less than enthusiastic 
about the bill at hand. I have elaborated on the third point because 
I think the administrative costs of Government programs designed 
fundamentally to assist students are going to break the less well-to-do 
colleges. This is something that is frightening more and more 
institutions. 

Senator Ciarx (presiding). Thank you very much, Dr. Morse. I 
know Senator Yarborough would join with me in apologizing to you 
for having you wait so long for your testimony. I want to thank you, 
however, very much for coming down before the subcommittee. 

The next witness is Dean Elwood C. Kastner, of New York Uni- 
versity. 
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STATEMENT OF DEAN ELWOOD C. KASTNER, STUDENT FINANCE, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Kastner. Mr. Chairman, I was formerly dean of admissions 
and registrar at New York University. Presently I serve as dean of 
registration and financial aid. In that capacity, I am responsible 
for enrollment projections, the reflection of the educational program 
with respect to the planning of new buildings, space utilization. I am 
also responsible for the financial aid program of New York University 
where we annually enroll 40,000 students of whom some 14,000 are 
full time. 

Formerly I was president of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers; a member of the board of 
trustees of a number of secondary schools; teacher in the field of higher 
education; consultant, U.S. Navy, and veterans’ affairs. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much. Now, give us the benefit of 
your thinking on these problems. 

Dr. Kastner. I should certainly like to pay tribute to the sub- 
committee for its part in creating a climate in this country where 
higher education is better understood and appreciated. It seems to 
me that marked progress has been made in this respect. 

In this connection James Reston’s piece in the New York Times was 
excellent. I would like to read one part of the article. 

“In the face of the clear facts,” speaking about the dilemma we 
are in at the present time 

Senator Crark. Is this the article that he wrote as part of a series? 

Dr. Kastner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. I am going to ask to have the whole statement 
placed into the record. You can highlight what you want us to hear. 

Dr. Kastner. Very well. 

In the face of the clear facts, anything less than the highest possible standards 
of education for the children of America is obviously a disgrace. We cannot 
punch kids out like cookies and drop them into slots and wouldn’t if we could, 


but we ought to be able to spend more money on their education than we do on 
all the sexy advertising. 


(The article referred to follows :) 


[From the New York Times, June 20, 1960] 


NATIONAL PURPOSE: THE NATION NEEDS A PRESIDENT WHO WILL LEAD, Nor 
FotLow, IT 


(By James Reston) 


If it is true that America needs and lacks a sense of purpose, the history of 
the Nation suggests a remedy. 

For if George Washington had waited for the doubters to develop a sense of 
purpose in the 18th century, he'd still be crossing the Delaware. In fact, most 
of the great political crises of the American past have been resolved, not by the 
zeal and purpose of their people, but usually by the willpower or obstinacy of 
their leaders. 

No doubt the massive thirst of a long-tormented majority brought back 3.2 
beer, but the plain fact is that in most other emergencies a resolute minority has 
usually prevailed over an easygoing or wobbly majority whose primary purpose 
was to be left alone. 

John Adams estimated that one-third of the population was against the Amer- 
ican Revolution, one-third for it, and one-third indifferent. And this is the 
way it has usually been. 
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Some farsighted character like Thomas Jefferson or Teddy Roosevelt was 
always buying Louisiana or the Panama Canal when nobody was looking, and 
writers have always been grumbling, mainly to each other, about the feebleness 
of the national will. 

The main difference between today’s lamentation and those of the past is 
that the language is milder and the pay better. Thomas Paine, roaring about 
America’s mulish indifference in 1775, makes today’s orators sound complacent. 

And even Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was really a pretty cheery fellow, could 
wail in 1847: 

“Alas for America, the air is loaded with poppy, with imbecility, with dis- 
persion, and sloth. Eager, solicitous, hungry, rabid, busy-bodied America: catch 
thy breath and correct thyself.” 


CRITICISM IS NOT NEW 


Thus, criticism of the American people for lack of purpose is not new. What 
is new is that leaders now seem to think they must follow the Nation instead 
of leading it. What is new is that a hostile coalition of nations now has the 
military power to destroy the Republic. The margin of error granted to us 
in past wars and crises has vanished. What could be won. before with partial 
effort, late starts, feeble alliances, and mediocre administration can no longer 
be won in a contest with the Communists. 

It is not that they are so efficient but that they are so purposeful. They are 
all working on the main target and we are not. Life, tyranny, and the pursuit 
ef capitalists is the Russian way of life. They have obliterated the difference 
between war and peace. They are always at war, all of them, women as well 
as men, teachers, philosophers, scientists, engineers, lady discus throwers, 
airmen, and 3 or 4 million foot soldiers. 

None of this need trouble us very much except for their national purpose, 
which is simply to replace our system of individual freedom with their system 
of state control wherever they can, including regions vital to our security, such 
as Germany, Japan, and even Cuba. 

I must say they have been very frank about it. They have given us timely 
if not fair warning. They are directing all the energies of all their people to 
that goal. They are not arguing about the conflict between private interests and 
the national interest. They have simply eliminated private interest. They have 
put everybody to work on burying capitalism, and, since our national purpose, 
among other things, is to avoid being buried, this creates an awkward and even 
nasty situation. 

How then, shall we approach the problem? I was brought up on the Church 
of Scotland’s shorter catechism, the first question of which is: 

“What is the chief end of man?” 

Accordingly, I am all for self-direction and self-criticism. Nevertheless, I 
have my doubts about the imminence of any self-induced renaissance or epoch 
of austerity. 

A TALE ABOUT MULES 


When I consider attacking the problem through the people, I think of Harry 
Ashmore’s old story about the man who acquired a reputation for training mules 
with honeyed words and kindness. Hearing about this remarkable achievement 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals dispatched a lady emissary 
to present the mule trainer with a medal. 

Upon arrival, she asked for a demonstration. The trainer obligingly trotted 
out a young mule, reached for a long 2 by 4, and clouted the beast over the head. 
As the mule struggled back to his feet the good lady exclaimed in horror, ‘‘Good 
heavens, man, I thought you trained these animals with kindness.” 

“T do, ma’m,” he replied, “But first I got to git the critters’ attention.” 

IT don’t know how just anybody gets the attention of 180 million people these 
days. They are engaged in the pursuit of happiness, which, incidentally, the 
Declaration of Independence spells with a capital “H,” and to be frank about it, 
I suspect that public debates on the national purpose give them a pain. 

It will not, I think, be wise to underestimate America’s current resistance to 
exhortations from the preachers, professors, columnists, and editorial writers of 
the Nation. For, unless I miss my guess, the Americano, circa 1960, is in no 
mood to rush off on his own initiative to emancipate the human race, or to set 
any new records as the greatest benefactor of all time, or engage in any of the 
other crusades mapped out for him in Cambridge, Mass. 
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He may do many of these things because he is honest enough to know that he 
doesn’t know all the facts of this dangerous and complicated era, but he is not 
likely to set out to do them because of his own reflection and reason or the 
arguments of talkers or writers he seldom sees. 

Accordingly, we must, I think, start with the national leadership, partly 
because this is the engine that has pulled us out of the mud before, and partly 
because this is an election year, when we will be picking a President, probably 
for most of the 1960's. 

IT’S UP TO PRESIDENT 


The President of the United States is the one man who can get the attention 
of the American people. If he says the Nation is in trouble they will listen to 
him. If he addresses himself to their doubts and questions, they will hear him 
out. If he presents programs and legislation to do what he thinks is necessary 
for the safety of the Republic and explains and keeps explaining why these are 
essential, he may very well prevail. 

All the magazine articles on the national purposes, all the reports by all the 
foundations on all our manifold weaknesses, all the speeches by Adlai Stevenson, 
Jack Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, and Stuart Symington on the wickedness of the 
Republicans, all the exhortations to return to the faith of our fathers—all are 
nothing compared to serious programs eloquently expressed and strongly pushed 
by a determined President of the United States. 

“His is the only national voice in affairs,” wrote Woodrow Wilson. “Let him 
once win the admiration and confidence of the country and no other single force 
can withstand him, no combination of forces will easily overpower him. His 
position takes the imagination of the country. * * * His is the vital place of 
action in the system.” 

Of course, he has to act. He cannot ask for half measures and run away. But 
once he expresses the national need, once he decides to try to remove rather 
than to perpetuate the illusions of the past, then his specific remedies will affect 
the spirit and direction of the Nation. 

I remember when the Marshall plan for Europe was devised in Washington. 
It was perfectly obvious that the sickness of the European economy was creating 
a crisis of great magnitude, and the bare bones of a 4-year plan, costing perhaps 
as much as $20 billion, were worked out and approved by President Truman. 

I printed a long story about it one Sunday in the New York Times, and by 
10 o’clock that morning, the late Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, 
then chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, called me at home and said: 

“You must be out of your senses. No administration would dare to come to the 
Senate with a proposal like that.” 

Yet once the lead was taken and the need documented, Senator Vandenberg 
ended up as a key supporter of what almost everybody now agrees was the most 
farsighted piece of legislation since the war. 


THE TASK IS GREAT 


I do not underestimate the task. I agree with much that has been said in 
these essays about the slackness of our society, but I find the present mood 
understandable, perhaps inevitable, under the circumstances, and not without 
hope. 

At the end of the last war, the American people made a genuine effort to clear 
the wreckage and understand the new situation. 

They went through the biggest geography and history lesson in their history, 
always with the false optimism that they were dealing with a temporary 
situation that would eventually go away. 

Instead of going away, the problems became larger and more complex: After 
Europe, it was the Middle East; after the Middle East, the Far East; after the 
Far East, Africa; after Africa, outer space, and after outer space a lot of inner 
tensions over U-2, me too, inflation, deflation, rising cost of living, balance of 
payments, nuclear testing, sputniks, luniks, and a lot of other things that every- 
body seemed to be differing about. 

There was no panic about any of this. The people merely turned from what 
they did not understand to what they did understand. They turned inward 
from the world to the community and the family. In the 15 years of the atomic 
age, they increased the population of the Nation by more than 40 million, which 
is not the action of a frightened people, and which is interesting when you think 
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that the entire population of the country, at the start of the Civil War 100 years 
ago was only 31 million. 

A distinction has to be made, I think, between the facade of America and the 
other more genuine America. There is, of course, this big obvious clattering 
America of Hollywood and Madison Avenue and Washington, but there is also 
the other quieter America, which has either kept its religious faith or at least 
held on to the morality derived from religious tradition. 

I do not wish to glorify the multitude. Much can be said about the dubious 
effects on the American charater of very early marriage, easy credit, cheap 
booze, cheaper TV, lower education standards, and job security even for sloppy 
work. 


THE GOOD POINTS NOTED 


Nevertheless, there is more concern for the outside world, more interest in its 
problems, more generosity, and more resourcefulness in this society than in any 
free society I know anything about. 

If it is true, as I believe, that this generation of Americans is doing less than 
it could, it is also true that it has done everything it was asked to do. It may 
be more concerned about its private interests than about the public interest, but 
if a man is offered a choice between a Cadillac and a swift kick in the pants, we 
should not be surprised if he doesn’t bend over. 

What has it been asked to do that it has not done? 

It was asked to restore the broken economy of Europe, and it helped bring 
that Continent within a decade to the highest level of prosperity in history. 

It was asked to accept high taxation and military conscription to police the 
world, and it has done so from the North Cape of Norway to Japan and Korea. 

It was asked to keep a standing army of a quarter of a million men in West- 
ern Europe and it has done so for 15 years with scarcely a murmur of protest 
from a single American politician. 

It was asked to abandon its tradition of isolation, and it took on more respon- 
sibilities involving more risks—in Korea and elsewhere—than the British ever 
did at the height of their imperial power. 

These are not the acts of a slack and decadent people. There is nothing in 
the record of free peoples to compare with it. This is not a static society. The 
problem is merely that the pace of history has outrun the pace of change. Ideas 
and policies have lagged behind events, so that by the time policies were formu- 
lated, debated, and put in force, the situation they were intended to remedy had 
changed. 

Thus, in-a torrent of change, in a revolution of science, a social revolution at 
home and an unprecedented political revolution in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, it is scarcely surprising that there is a crisis of understanding in the 
Nation. 

This is all the more true because there has been a serious weakening of the 
ties between the men of ideas and the men of politics in this country during 
the past decade. 

WILSON’S IDEAS RECALLED 


“Our slow world,” wrote Woodrow Wilson in 1890, “spends its time catching 
up with the ideas of its best minds. It would seem that in almost every gen- 
eration men are born who embody the projected consciousness of their time and 
people. 

“Their thought runs forward apace into the regions whither the race is 
advancing, but where it will not for many a weary day arrive—the new thoughts 
of one age are the commonplaces of the next. 

“The men who act stand nearer to the mass than the men who write; and 
it is in their hands that new thought gets its translation into the crude language 
of deeds.” 

It cannot be said that the men of ideas of the country have not performed in 
these last few years their traditional tasks. They have observed the convul- 
sions of our time and let their minds run ahead to the logical consequences for 
the Nation. 

I cannot remember a time when there has been more purposeful thought on 
contemporary problems in the universities and foundations than now. Their 
reports and conclusions would fill a good-sized library, but the alliance between 


them and the White House has been feeble, and somehow it must be restored. 
What, then, can be done? 
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We can, at least, look at the world as it is instead of the world we would like 
it to be. In the 48 years since the Soviet revolution—of which 20 have been 
devoted to establishing their regime and fighting the last World War—they 
have brought their industrial production to about 45 percent of ours. 


SOVIET EXPORTS GROW 


Since the war, their rate of growth has been between 9 and 10 percent while 
ours has been in the neighborhood of 3 percent. They are having trouble with 
their agricultural production, but if they and we both continue at the present 
rates of growth, the experts figure they will have approximately as much effec- 
tive industrial production as the United States in 1975. 

On the face of it, this may not worry the American people, but it is perfectly 
obvious that the trend is running against us in this field and that, as former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson says, the likelihood is that Moscow will do 
three things with this new production : 

1. Increase their military capabilities. 

2. Increase their resources for economic penetration in the underdeveloped 
nations, and 

3. By a combination of these two, demonstrate to the uncommitted countries 
of the world that the Soviet Union is the country of spectacular growth, and that 
the Communist system is the way to lift new countries in a short time into the 
new scientific age. 

It is this latter point, rather than the threat of nuclear war against the United 
States, that concerns most students of this problem. 

The Russians have already increased their exports to underdeveloped coun- 
tries to about $3 billion. They have 5,000 people administering these programs. 
And they are directing them primarily in six countries of considerable political 
importance to the U.S.S.R. 

It is much harder to understand the threat of this kind of economic penetra- 
tion than it is to understand the threat of indirect Communist aggression, as, 
for example, in Korea. But the threat is there just the same. 

Since the last war, 1,200 million people have changed their form of govern- 
ment in the world, and 800 million of these have achieved independence for the 
first time. These new nations are determined to be industrialized, ready or not. 
Hunger and pestilence are not new in the world, but the 2 billion hungry people 
are less willing to tolerate hunger and pestilence now that they know something 
ean be done about it. 

How these new governments develop, in freedom or by the quicker way of 
state control, may very well determine, not only the climate of freedom in the 
world, but the balance of power as well. 

Thus the primary problem of foreign affairs may very well be, not the East- 
West problem: whether the nations of the south, Sir Oliver Franks call the 
north-south problem: whether the nations of the south, in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America, develop along the lines of the free industrialized nations of the 
north, or the state-controlled methods of the two large Communist northern 
states of the Soviet Union and China. 

We have tended to make several assumptions about this: First, that most 
nations wanted to develop like the United States, that knowledge cannot develop 
except in a climate of freedom, and that the Western Powers could deal with 
the underdeveloped nations without interfering much with present concepts of 
sovereignty or commercial practice. 

All these assumptions are now under challenge. The Soviet Union has shown 
that spectacular scientific progress can be made in a closed society. Cuba, to 
take only one example close at hand, has not only indicated contempt for the 
American system of free enterprise but is now organizing it whole society under 
state control. 


WHAT THE PROBLEM IS 


The problem is not that the Soviet Union produces better engineers than the 
United States—though it certainly produces more—but that it can direct its 
engineers into these new countries or anywhere else that helps promote the pur- 
pose of the state. 

As Dean McGeorge Bundy of Harvard has pointed out: 

“It may be that we are at the edge of a time in which authoritarian societies, 
controlling and using this new investment, the human mind, will be able to pro- 
duce revolutions in power and in growth as remarkable to us as our own revolu- 
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tion, the industrial and technological revolution of the last 150 years, is remark- 
able today to the people who inhabit the world of rising expectations. 

“To me, this hazardous possibility that centralized control of technology and 
of science behind it may lead to a new order of growth, of power, and of change 
in the hands of people with a high degree of political purpose and centralized 
and ruthless control seems to be the real danger in the growth of Soviet and 
Chinese power.” 

My conclusions about all this mysterious sociology and economics are un- 
original, vague, and even modest. All I know about the rate of growth is what 
happened to three boys of my own in the last 23 years, and even that is a little 
eonfusing. It would be pleasant to think, however, that all this concern in the 
Nation among serious men about the higher rate of growth in the U.S.S.R. was 
seriously discussed and not dismissed as another left-wing trick to increase 
the size of Government or elect some Democrat. 

First, therefore, an honest debate on the issue might not be a bad idea. 
Maybe we cannot do everything everywhere. Maybe after 125 years of isola- 
tion and a generation of internationalism, somebody should call out once more 
to America: 

“Catch thy breath and correct thyself.” 

But anyway, a revival of honest plain talk in the country wouldn't do any 
harm. 

Second, in the face of the clear facts, anything less than the highest possible 
standard of education for the children of America is obviously a disgrace. We 
-annot punch kids out like cookies and drop them into slots, and wouldn’t if 
we could, but we ought to be able to spend more money on their education than 
we do on all that sexy advertising. 

Third, offhand, I would guess we were kidding ourselves in thinking we 
could do this job with the kind of people now working on it overseas or that 
we could do it without far more cooperation and coordination among the allies. 

If the main war is the battle in the underdeveloped areas, why not offer 
talented young men of draft age the option of using their brains in a civilian 
service in Indochina rather than sentencing them to Army K.P. in Hoboken? 

It is not fair or accurate to say that the voluntary system cannot compete 
with the directed system in recruiting men for service in the underdeveloped 
areas, for no really imaginative effort has been made to attract the volunteers. 


NEUROTIC FIXATIONS 


Thus, wherever you look it is hard to escape the conclusion that our response 
is unequal to the threat. We are in what Prof. Walt Whitman Rostow of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology calls one of those neurotic fixations of 
history. There are periods when nations are confronted by radically new 
situations but hang on to old policies that are increasingly divorced from reality. 

This is what George III of England did when confronted by what he called the 
rebellion of the American Colonies; what Edward VIII did when he hung on to 
Wally Simpson: what Stanley Baldwin did when he refused to rearm Britain in 
the face of Hitler’s challenge and what the United States did when it clung 
to isolation after the rise of Nazi Germany. 

Isolation is now gone, but the hangover of the old habits of the days of 
isolation remain: In our assumptions that we can meet the Soviet challenge 
with the same school system, the same political patronage system, the same 
diplomatic system, the same attitudes toward politics and the public service, 
and the same old chestnut about private interests inevitably serving the public 
interest. 

It is not so much that we have lost our way forward but that we have lost 
our way home. This is the country of freedom, youth, experimentation, and 
innovation; of pioneers and missionaries and adventurers. 

If you ask whether we can meet the Soviet challenge by concentrating on our 
private interests instead of on the public interest, by losing a great many of 
our best young brains in poor schools before they ever get to the college level, 
by not using our intelligent women when the Russians are using theirs, by not 
making a genuine effort to get our best brains into the most effective jobs to 
serve the Nation, why I’m bound to say that the answer is “No.” 

I believe, however, that there is still a lot of spunk and spirit in this country 
that can be brought by free methods into the service of the Nation, provided 
Presidential power is used to clarify where the Nation stands. 
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WHAT WE STAND FOR 


The first national purpose is to know who we are and what we stand for, 
and it would be an impertinence to try to improve on the second paragraph of 
the Declaration of Independence as a guide to the problem. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident,” it says in the first sentenee. It 
thereupon lists, as if they were the indisputable facts of last Sunday’s American 
League batting averages, a whole catalog of wonderful things that are not only 
not self-evident in 1960, but are actually in violent dispute among men all over 
the world, including quite a few in our own country. 

“All men are created equal,” it says, and, of course, this is just the trouble, 
for you can get an argument on that one anywhere in the Province of Georgia, 
U.S.S.R., or the State of Georgia, U.S.A. 

In the minds of the Founding Fathers, the moral idea came before the political, 
and the latter was merely an expression of the former. This, too, was appar- 
ently the idea Matthew Arnold had in mind then he came to this country before 
the turn of the century and discussed our national purpose in New York. 

He made two points: 

“We must hold fast to the austere but true doctrine,” he said, “as to what 
really governs polities, overrides with an inexorable fatality the combinations 
of so-called politicians, and saves or destroys states. 

“Having in mind things true, things elevated, things just, things pure, things 
amiable, things of good report: having these in mind, studying and loving these, 
is what saves states.” 

However, the old gentleman, when writing these exuberant sentences, had 
no illusion about their being put into force by the majority. These moral con- 
cepts would prevail, he said, only as they were upheld by “the remnant” of 
leaders and thinkers who loved wisdom, for the majority, he insisted, was full 
of “prosperities, idolatries, oppression, luxury, pleasures, and careless women 
* * * that shall come to nought and pass away.” 


A TASK OF LEADERSHIP 


“The remnant” in America of those who love wisdom and have the ability 
to compete with any nation in the world is very large. It has greatly increased 
as the population of the Nation has increased, but it needs to be brought to bear 
on the great purposes of the Nation more than it is today, and this is obviously 
one task of Presidential leadership. 

Meanwhile there is no cause to despair over the evidence of disorder and 
menace, for in all the golden ages of history, disorder and hazard have existed 
alongside vitality and creativeness. 

“Surely our age shares many characteristics with the earlier golden times,” 
Caryl P. Haskins, president of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, has 
written. “There is the wide feeling of insecurity, the deep-lying anxiety, the 
sense of confusion, not unlike the earlier times in general character. 

“But there is likewise the same intense concern with new ideas and new con- 
cepts, the same eargerness for widened vistas of understanding.” 

What Mr. Haskins did not say was that these golden ages were also periods 
of great leaders who knew how to bring ideas and politics together, and this 
seems to me to be the heart of our present problem. 
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Senator Ciark. To that I will say “Amen.” 

Dr. Kastner. It has been well established by the President’s Com- 
mission, the National Manpower Commission, and the Rockefeller 
report that there are approximately 150,000 people in the country 
each year who ought to be in higher education but who are not because 
of the lack of funds. There are several related problems. 

Senator Ciark. Don’t you think also there is another large grou 
of competent students who do not go to college because of lack o 
motivation ? 

Dr. Kastner. Very definitely. Some would argue that this would 
apply to some of those in the 150,000 figure. “Where there is a will 
there is a way.” 

As I see it, we must do something dramatic to enable and encourage 
more of the outstanding high school graduates to continue their edu- 
cation and obtain places of leadership in government and industry. 

Senator CLark. Let me interrupt you there to get your reaction to 
this point of view which has hit me pretty hard as a member of the 
Task Force on Higher Education in Pennsylvania, where we have 
about as complicated and unsatisfactory a setup, I guess, as any State 
in the country. 

Actually, the Pennsylvania colleges and institutions of higher learn- 
ing are just scared to death that they will get more kids because they 
have no way in the world to handle them; they do not have the aca- 
demic facilities; they cannot recruit teachers; they do not know what 
to do with them if they get them. 

So what is the use of building up economic facilities for these young 
people to go to college if what I say is true? You tell me it is not 
true and I will be only too happy. 

Dr. Kastner. I certainly would agree that we do have a problem of 
accommodation. I believe, however, that at the moment this has been 
overemphasized. 

Senator CLarKk. Our next witness comes from Pennsylvania State 
University, Dr. Keller. If you could possibly stay and listen to his 
testimony and then be prepared to comment on it, I would be very 
grateful to you. 

Dr. Kastner. All right, sir. 

Senator CrarK. I do not want to shut you up now. You can say 
anything more you want to say about your own point of view. 


BETTER UTILIZATION OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Dr. Kastner. Well, my point here is simply that there are many 
ways in which we can do a better job than we are doing now. Sey- 
mour Harris mentioned some of those ways. Most of the related re- 
porte in recent years mention these, the Michigan study, the Cali- 

ornia study, the community college development, school the year 
around, more classes in the afternoon, more classes in the evening 
and weekends, better utilization of facilities are but a few. 

There still will be, however, a need for more planning for addi- 
tional facilities. I list this as a problem with which the Federal 
Government must become more concerned. 
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Senator Crark. But you agree that existing facilities are not being 
used to anything like their peak capacity ? 

Dr. Kastner. I would agree, but believe it is unequal throughout 
the country. In general I would judge that we have more than 200,- 
000 available places at the moment, if we were to use our facilities 
to best advantage. This 200,000 figure applies to business as usual. 

If you took ‘into consideration the utilization of the educational 
plant in terms of the way it might be done, we could probably take 

care of a great many more than 200,000, and that goes for some of our 
prestige institutions as well. 

Senator CiarK. Have you had a look at the University of Pitts- 
burgh trimester plan ¢ 

Dr. Kastner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Isn’t this an approach that has some merit in it 

Dr. Kasrner. I certainly think so. 

Senator CiarK. Pittsburgh is one of the institutions, and I think 


well of it, which does not utilize its plant to capacity, perhaps because 
of its locality. 


ELIMINATION OF LONG SUMMER VACATION 


Do not answer this next question if you do not wish to, but do you 
think there would be resistance in the academic community toward 
the elimination of the long summer vacation? I realize if there were, 
it might well be justifiable, because not only does this give an oppor- 
tunity for contemplation and travel abro: 1d, but it also is required by 
so many of them to supplement income. 

What do you think about putting the academic profession on the 
same yearly routine that a junior executive is on in a business cor- 
poration ? 

Dr. Kasrner. I am pleased you asked that question, because I do 
not want to leave the impression that I would make it mandatory 
for students to attend three consecutive semesters or make its manda- 
tory for a faculty member to reach three consecutive semesters. My 
objec tive is to attain greater utilization of the plant and I believe this 
is possible i in a three- term arrangement. 

Senator CLark. But in order to get greater utilization of the plant, 
you will have to P rovide the warm bodies to teach. Where are you 
going to get them ? 

Dr. Kastner. Now we come to the problem of further experimenta- 
tion and research with regard to new teaching techniques, and actual 
implementation of some which have been proved to be rather effective. 

The college community is rightly concerned about these new so- 
called gimmicks, and caution is advisable. 

Do you want me to proceed with my statement ? 

Senator Crark. I want you to proceed with everything you have to 
say on your own behalf. 


NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Dr. Kastner. In order to get more of these youngsters into college, 
we ought to have a national scholarship program on a statewide per 
capita - basis, administered by the colleges. 
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We also must make some provision for that group just below the 
very “cream of the crop,” namely, the development. of intelligent 
followers. In a democracy, this element is very important. These 
young people should be able to utilize loans, w ork, and other forms 
of student aid. We must do everything possible to insure this flow of 
manpower. 

Senator Crark. In other words, you think what we might call the 
alpha students and so forth ought to get scholarships and then the 
B students or people below that level should have access to loans 
and to employment opportunities? 

Dr. Kastner. That is right, but need would be the dominant. factor 
and an essential ingredient i in any program. 

Senator CLark. So we should not be afraid of a means test in higher 
education ? 

DIRECT GRANTS FOR INSTITUTIONS 


Dr. Kasrner. No, sir. Then we have to find the ways and means 
for the colleges to do the job. They have to obtain funds in order 
to provide for additional students. I am suggesting that with each 
scholarship go a direct grant, the amount of which, of course, to be 
determined, and subject to further study. 

These direct grants would provide for faculty salaries and the 
other costs of running the institutions, such as new construction and 
maintenance. 

Senator CLark. Are you speaking now of a Federal grant? 

Dr. Kastner. Yes, sir. 

Many of the corporations today, as you know, have established 
scholarship programs whereby they pay the tuition or almost the 
entire tuition of the student, and then contribute a direct. grant to the 
university or the college, fully recognizing that this additional amount 
of money helps to defray the entire cost to the institution of each 
student. 

Senator Crark. And you would have this available to private as 
well as public institutions ? 

Dr. Kastner. Yes. 

Senator Crark. Have you thought through the implications of 
the church and state situation ? 

Dr. Kastner. This presentsa problem. I have not. 

T have not had a chance to look at the amendment. which w as given 
to me just. prior to my testimony, but on the basis of the bill (S. 2710) 
as revised, the one which was sent to me, I offer these comments: 

From the standpoint of advantages, it protects the college loan 
funds from loss and transfers some of the cost of collection to the 
Federal Government. It is rather liberal in the criteria for the selec- 
tion thus, the advantage to many segments in the college population, 
and an awareness upon the part of Senators Johnson and Javits, you, 
and others of the problem. 

Senator Ciark. Iam noton this bill. But never mind. 

Dr. Kastner. Well, I can tell from your observations today, sir, 
that you are keenly aware of the problem and of the need of doing 
something about it. 
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DISADVANTAGES IN 8. 2710 


Disadvantages: The cost of administration here as in the NDEA 
loan program is excessive. When the Federal Government speaks in 
terms of one-quarter of a percent per year to defray the cost of the 
operation of the program, it seems to me to show a complete lack of 
what the actual experience is going tobe. __ ; 

I may be exaggerating when I tell you, sir, that we are estimating 
that. for every dollar that the Federal Government makes available 
to us under title II there will be an administration cost of 10 cents. 

Senator CLark. I am very interested to hear you say this. I sus- 
pect that the quarter of 1 percent may have been drawn by analogy 
from the FHA mortgage field where conditions, of course, are very 
different. 

I am delighted to hear you say that the administrative cost would 
be so much different in the field of education. 

Dr. Kastner. Then there is the question of the availability of funds 
at 414 percent from financial institutions. The timing, I think, is par- 
ticularly bad, because as you know, we cannot get these insured loans 
until the Congress makes its appropriation. 

So even if we had agreement on this bill, we could not do anything 
about it for 1960-61 because Congress has not yet made the appropri- 
ation on NDEA,. 

Another part of the timing is this, and I do not like to discourage 
you legislators down here on this point, but actually this bill cannot 
be put into operation for but a short time. 

Senator CLark. Let me argue with you for a second. 

If we were able to pass the Johnson bill this session, then conceiv- 
ably we could have a supplemental appropriation bill in January or 
February which would finance it in time to make it available in 1961- 
62, don’t you think ? 

Dr. Kastner. For 1 year. But this appropriation which you speak 
of would have to be available for distribution for the next school year. 

Senator Cuark. It isn’t an appropriation at all. It is merely a 
guarantee. It is just an insurance program like FHA. 

Dr. Kastner. But isn’t it a fact or have I misunderstood this, the 
authority of the Commissioner to insure any loans in any fiscal year 
under the provisions of this act shall be conditional upon the ap- 
propriations, and so forth, for such year of at least 75 percent of the 
amount authorized for such year under the provisions of title II of 
the National Defense Appropriation Act? 

Is that on the basis of the authorization or is it on the basis of the 
appropriation ? 

Senator CLarK. I am ashamed to say I am not as familiar with this 
bill as I should be. I will ask the counsel to examine it. 

Dr. Kastner. In other words, could this bill, if passed now, be 
operative in the fall of 1961 ? 

Senator Crark. Why don’t we leave it that we will look into that. 

Dr. Kastner. All right. 

The payment of the one-quarter percent is optional. TI think it 
should be made a requirement. 
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CONSIDERATION OF PART-TIME STUDENT 





Another thing which I am sure is unusual is the fact we feel 
that the part- -time student should be given some consideration. ‘The 
Veterans’ Administration tried to discriminate : against. the part-time 
student and New York University along with others fought that 
vigorously. 

There are some indigent students who cannot go to college because 
they not only have to ‘provide for themselves, but also their parents 
and the other kids in the family. Some consideration should be 
— to these youngsters. 

I do not know how it can be done, but they should not be elimi- 
nated from your consideration. 

Of course, there is the pyramiding factor inherent in this. This is 
more in connection with legislation of this nature rather than with this 
particular bill. 

I have several recommendations. I would hope that we will soon 
get some relief from the Federal Government for the administration 
of not only the National Defense Education Act but any other similar 
program. Of course, I urge you to appropriate larger proportion of 
the amount that has long since been authorized, and strongly urge that 
the discriminatory ceiling of $250,000 per institution ‘be removed. 
This provision discriminates against the large institution. 

The institutions where the large burden of the increased enrollment 
will fall are discriminated against. It seems to me when you limit 
us to $250,000, and when I say “us” I mean quite a few institutions, 
that you are being very unrealistic and shortsighted. 

Senator Crark. I: agree with you. Of course, this gets into a politi- 
cal situation that we had better not w orry about now. 

Dr. Kastner. I know it does. 

Senator CiarKk. The next witness is Mr. Edward L. Keller, director 
of continuing education at the Pennsylvania State University. 
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SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 




















Senator Ciark. Mr. Keller, we are happy to have you here. I 
know you are presenting the testimony of Dr. Eric A. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State University. He has expressed to me 
his regret at not being able to be here today. 

I would also like to offer for the record a letter dealing with the 
problem of higher education in the State of Pennsylvania, “written to 
me by Dr. W alker under date of June 16, which I will furnish to the 
clerk of the committee when the hearings recess. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
University Park, Pa., June 9, 1960. 
Hon. JosepH S. CLARK 
U.S. Courthouse 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear SENATOR CLARK: You will recall that, during my appearance before the 
Task Force on Higher Education, I promised to provide you with an estimate of 
the additional capital expenditures and operational costs that will be needed 
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to handle the increased numbers of college students that Pennsylvania can 
expect by 1970. 

According to my calculations, Pennsylvania must expect to provide for at least 
124,400 more “equated full-time” students (3.5 part-time students equal one full- 
time student) in 1970 than were enrolled this last fall. This means that the 
colleges and universities of Pennsylvania will have to spend $445 million for 
academic structures between now and 1970 and that operational costs will 
have increased by about $145 million by 1970. Since, according to the newspaper 
releases I saw, these estimates differ somewhat from those given by President 
Gladfelter, I should like to explain how I arrived at them. 

In my presentation, I outlined enrollment predictions made by three different 
groups: Governer Leader’s Commission on Higher Education, the department of 
public instruction, and the advisory panel of the joint State government commis- 
sion. The predictions made by these groups for 1970 are as follows: 


Full time Total Equated 
full time 





Governor’s commission estimates: 

Low 

Medium 

High nina gui eta ae aaecaadpeaeaniaen 
Department of public instruction 247, 369, 000 i 
Joint State government advisory panel 443, 000 


Further, I pointed out that actual enrollments have been closely following the 
medium projection made by the Governor’s commission. Consequently, I have 
used that projection as a base for my estimates. Since the Governor’s commis- 
sion estimated only in terms of full-time enrollment, I assumed that the ratio 
between full-time and total enrollment would remain about the same as it 
is now in order to compute total and equated full-time enrollments. The in- 
crease arrived at by this method is shown below: 


Enrollment 


242, 600 
339, 600 
270, 300 


In the past, about 10 percent of the students in Pennsylvania colleges and 
universities have been graduate students. However, this percentage has been 
increasing in recent years; and, as I pointed out in my presentation, this is a 
trend that should be encouraged. I have, consequently, estimated that 12 
percent of the students in 1970 would be in this category. Of the others, we can 
expect about 60 percent of them to be enrolled in the first 2 years of baccalaureate 
programs. The 124,400 additional equated full-time students, then, would be 
divided as follows: 1,500 graduate students, 49,200 upper division students, 73,700 
lower division students. 

Both capital expense and operational costs vary widely with the level of 
education offered. According to the best information I can find, including our 
own experience here at Penn State, capital expenditures for the type of education 
provided during the first 2 years averages about $2,500 per student, for the 
upper 2 years about double that, and for graduate work about $10,000 per student. 
For operation and maintenance, the comparable figures are about $900, $1,500, and 
$3,000 per student. 
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The bill, then, for capital expenditures would be— 


000 graduate students at $3,000 eac h 2 $4, 500, 000 
40. 200 upper division students at $5,000 each 246, 000, 000 
73,700 lower division students at "$2, 500 each 184, 350, 000 


Total between 1959 and 1970 445, 350, 000 
Operational expenses will have increased by— 
1,500 graduate students at $3,000 each $4, 500, 000 


49,200 upper division students at $1,500 each 73, 800, 000 
73,700 lower division students at $900 each 66, 330, 000 


Total increase by 1970___ 144, 630, 000 

I hope you find these estimates helpful. Of course, they are in terms of 1959 
dollars. They list, I feel, minimum reasonable objectives for higher education 
in the Commonwealth in the years immediately ahead. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eric A. WALKER, President. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Keller, would you proceed, please. 

Mr. Keuver. | am director of continuing education, and a general 
oflicer of the university, and on the president’s staff. Along with his 
help, we prepared this statement for you, at your request, that we ap- 
pear before your committee. It came about because President Walker 
is a member of Governor Lawrence’s Commission on Higher Eduea- 
tion. 

The statement of Dr. Walker is as follows: 

My name is Eric A. Walker, and I am president of the Pennsylvania 
State U niversity, the land-grant college of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Recently, I had the pleasure of appearing before Gov- 
ernor Lawrence’s Committee on Higher Education, of which Senator 
Clark is a member, At that time I presented evidence to show that 
the State of Pennsy lvania must reevaluate its position on support of 
higher education in order to make it possible for the college-age group 
in the next decade to have a chance to go to college. 

The Federal Government has a responsibility to these same youth, 
and, therefore, at the request of Senator Clark, I would like to present 
testimony to the committee to help determine the extent to which Con- 
gress shoud go in order for these youths to have this opportunity. I 
would like to present the picture of Penn State, since I have the direct 
responsibility of meeting the demands of this institution, and later 
comment on several of the bills that are now before your committee. 


PENN STATE STUDY 


Penn State is a large, multiple-purpose public university. It is 
in fact a State eaves system, responsible to the ¢ ‘Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and responsive to the needs of the people who live 
in it. This system is dedicated to the proposition that quality can 
and must be achieved in quantity in Pennsylvania higher education. 
It isa land-grant college. 

By 1956 it had become clear to all who wished to see that higher 
education in Pennsylvani: a, as elsewhere in the United States, faced 
perhaps the most severe crisis in its entire history. Basic “ally, there 
were two reasons for this crisis: y 
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The fact that, within just a few years, the college-age population 
w ould j increase tremendously ; and (2) the steadily rising percentage 
of college going among the youth of the Commonwealth. 

What exactly were ‘the dimensions of that crisis, and what would 
the State university be expected to do to help the Commonwealth 
meet it ¢ 

To find the answers to these questions Penn State conducted a long- 

range study that resulted in a report that was approved in principle 

by its board of trustees in January 1958. The study was limited to 
the 15-year period between 1955 and 1970 because, since the boys and 
girls who will be attending college in the Commonwealth in 1970 are 
already born, the size of the college- age group during those years 
could be predicted with considerable precision and because projec- 
tions beyond 1970 have become increasingly tenuous. 


EXPECTED ENROLLMENT BY 1970 


The Governor’s commission in 1957 made a study of the expected 
enrollment in colleges and universities in Pennsylvania by 1970. The 
college-age population in Pennsylvania in 1955 was almost 558,000, 
and in 1970 it will be over 866,000, an increase of almost 55.5 percent in 
a 15-year period. This is not a prediction since all these boys and 
girls have et born and are attending schools in the Commonwealth. 
The only element of doubt occurs in the application of mortality and 
migration indexes. This means that the figure could be less only if 
Pennsylvania became, over the years, a less healthy or safe place i in 
which to raise children or a less desirable place in which to live and 
work. 

How many of these boys and girls will enroll in the colleges and 
universities in Pennsylvania by 1970? This, of course, is a much more 
difficult question to answer, involving, as it does, such factors as the 
demand made by the youth of the State, the needs of the State and 
of the Nation for college graduates, and the possible expansion of 
existing institutions and ‘the establishment of new ones. Realistically, 
this is a question that will have to be answered by the people of the 
Commonwealth and of the Nation since it is they who will have to foot 
the bill, regardless of whether the money comes from tax revenue or 
from tuition and fee charges or from private gifts, the Federal Gov- 
ernment or from a combination of all these. 

Governor Leader’s commission made three projections: a low one 
based on maintaining the 1955 percentage of college going; a medium 
one based on the assumption of a 0.5 percent increase per year in col- 
lege going ; and a high one based on the assumption of a 1 percent per 
year increase. 

The full-time enrollment in Pennsylvania will jump from about 
114,500 students in 1955 to 177,600 in 1970 according to the low projec- 
tion to about 242,500 for the medium projection, and to 307,500 for the 
high projection. 

Wishing, as we did, to provide ourselves with a bedrock figure on 
which to base our own planning, we elected at Penn State to use the 
Governor’s commission low estimate, even though we recognize that 
it was probably unrealistically conservative. According to this esti- 
mate, Pennsylvania institutions would enroll 63,000, or 55 percent, 
more full-time students in 1970 than they enrolled in 1955. 
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How many of these additional students would Penn State be ex- 
pected to take? 

The best we could do was to plot past trends in the college going in 
the Commonwealth and use these trends as guideposts for the future. 
On this basis we determined that Penn State should expect to enroll, 
by 1970, almost 18 percent of the total full-time students in the Com- 
monwealth. In this way we estimated that the minimum obligation 
that Penn State would be expected to assume by 1970 would be slightly 
over 31,500 full-time students. A corresponding increase in part-time 
enrollment brought the total enrollment to just over 35,000 students. 

Having arrived at a basic figure in this fashion, we then attempted 
to determine what sort of students it represented and what sort of 
programs they would take. To bring our total program into effective 
balance with the need of the Commonwealth and of the Nation and the 
demands of the students and their parents, adjustments were made in 
our internal projections to reflect the influence of the following three 
trends: 

THREE TRENDS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


1. The percentage of college going among women is increasing 
rapidly. More women are demanding general education beyond the 
high school level, and an increasing number of them are preparing 
for professional careers. For this reason, the ratio of men to women 
was adjusted from 4 to 1 in 1955 to 2% to 1 in 1970. 

2. Both the need and the demand for students with postgraduate 
degrees is increasing rapidly. The professional requirements for 
leadership in American life steadily demand an increasing number of 
students who pursue their studies beyond the undergraduate level. 
As a consequence, the undergraduate-graduate ratio of 10 to 1 in 1955 
was changed to 7 to 1 in 1970. 

3. The need for students with semiprofessional 2-year terminal 
training is increasing and has been largely unfulfilled. This field, 
which was pioneered by Penn State’s associate degree program, prob- 
ably represents the most severe manpower shortage in today’s econ- 
omy. tn 1955 associate degree students accounted for 1 out of every 
14 Penn State students; in 1970 it is expected that 1 out of every 7 
students will be enrolled in such programs. 

It might appear here that planning in such detail is really nothing 
but a labor of love that serves no practical purpose. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 


COORDINATION OF PLANNING 


Planning for the expansion of a university, and perhaps especially 
for a State university, requires an almost unbelievable amount of co- 
ordination. Additional students mean more faculty members, addi- 
tional classrooms and laboratories, expanded housing and food serv- 
ices, and increased State support. If any one of these factors gets 
out of phase with the others, the inevitable result is inefficiency and 
inadequacy. Because of the timelag involved, planning for the build- 
ing program must be completed as much as 10 years in advance of the 
actual need for the buildings. For an academic building, we must file 
petitions with the Pennsylvania General State Authority, where we 
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must compete with requests from many other agencies and institu- 
tions for the limited State resources for capital outlay. 

Some 40 percent of our educational and general operating funds 
come from appropriations granted us by the legislature upon recom- 
mendation by the Governor. The number of students we are able to 
accept, then, is effectively limited by the amount of our appropria- 
tions. Asa consequence, for academic buildings we must pradies with 
considerable accuracy student demand even before the students in- 
volved have graduated from Little League baseball and appropria- 
tions grants even before the Governor and many members of the legis- 
lature, before which the requests will be made, have decided to run for 
office. In addition, we must know what sort of programs and cur- 
riculums these future students will take—a general classroom is no 
substitute for a needed chemistry laboratory. 





RESIDENCE-HALL CONSTRUCTION 





























Residence-hall construction presents somewhat different problems. 
For this, no public funds are involved. Residence halls and food- 
service facilities are built with funds that are borrowed privately by 
the university, with both the principal and the interest on these loans 
being discharged through charges levied against the students oc- 
cupying the buildings through the years. This, I believe, is general 
practice among State universities and major public institutions of 
higher education. 

Here there is needed an even greater degree of accuracy in pre- 
dicting future enrollments since the university must guarantee a high 
degree of occupancy in order to obtain favorable rates of interest and 
since mistakes could deny to hundreds of young Pennsylvanians their 
opportunity for going to college. Besides, there is no give with 
residence halls as there is with academic facilities. A classroom or 
laboratory can be pressed into service during the noon hour or late 
in the evening. A bed in a residence hall can be assigned to only one 
student. 

Let me say again that enrollment is directly influenced by the 
amount of our appropriations—appropriations that will not be 
granted until years after the contract for a new residence hall has 
been let. In addition, with residence halls, we must know how many 
of these future students will be men and how many will be women; 
how many of them will be undergraduate and how many graduate 
students. 

RECRUITMENT OF FACULTY 












Much the same sort of thing is true with the recruitment of faculty 
members, although the timelag between the recognition of need and 
its satisfaction is not so great here. 

To recruit wisely, we cannot know too much about how many 
students we shall have, and what programs they will take. 

The ideal faculty member for instructing freshmen and sophomores 
is usually not the ideal person for conducting a graduate seminar. In 
some departments we shall need to recruit young assistant professors 
with promising growth potential; in others we shall need the help 
of an experienced, mature teacher and administrator. In addition, 
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there is a close and direct relationship among the amount of our ap- 
propriations, the size of our enrollment, and our faculty salaries. 

To maintain the quality of instruction that Pennsylvanians should 
expect at their State university, we shall have to pay competing 
salaries. This fact effectively limits the number of faculty members 
we can add during any one appropriations period; and this, in turn, 
limits the number of students we can accept. 

To achieve sound growth, then, we must maintain an almost perfect 
balance among our enrollment, our faculty, our capital expansion 
program, and our State appropriations. To achieve that balance we 
must plan years in advance, and we must plan soundly enough to 
convince Governors and legislators not yet elected to provide us with 
the support we shall need to carry out our plans. 

Our planning, then, was not just an intellectual exercise, and, in 
order to complete the job, we attempted to convert our projected fu- 
ture enrollments, as I have outlined them, into people, buildings, and 
money. In making these conversions, Penn State fully accepted its 
responsibility to conduct its programs as inexpensively as possible. 
Whenever it seemed possible to achieve a better use of time, people, 
or facilities without sacrificing quality, Penn State pledged itself to 
do by incorporating such economies into its projections. 


UNIVERSITY ON SCHEDULE 


The university is almost. on schedule, lagging in the number of stu- 
dents that should be in college only because of the lack of appropria- 
tions for faculty and lack of funds for classrooms and laboratory 
facilities. 

Penn State is not alone in the situation. Throughout the country 
many private institutions are either refusing to take additional stu- 
dents on the percentage growth that is expected of them, or are in no 
position to expand. Therefore, greater pressure is being put on the 
publicly supported colleges and universities. Consequently, the States 
are forced to look to the Federal Government for more help since 
education is not necessarily a State function alone, since trained youth 
enhance the growth of our society in all walks and in all areas re- 
gardless of State lines. The nature of the world in which we live 
makes it clear that our survival depends upon the maximum develop- 
ment of our human resources, both qualitatively and quantitatively. 


GRANTS PREFERABLE TO LOANS 


Senator Clark introduced S.3007 to authorize Federal loans to 
colleges and universities for construction, rehabilitation, alterations, 
conversion, or improvement of classroom buildings and other academic 
facilities. 

I feel that. Federal assistance for academic facilities should take the 
form of grants rather than loans to public institutions. Loans require 
the issuance of bonds and the pledging of specific revenues for their 
repayment, which naturally in the case of a State university would 
mean the pledging of a portion of the fees. Fees are already very 
high in most State-supported institutions. Also, cost of instruction 
and facilities for instruction are not appropriate charges to students, 
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whereas in college housing the principle is usually accepted as being 
an appropriate charge to the students. aie 

I think a program of Federal aid for academic facilities should be 
set up on a 50-50 matching grant basis, and should be large enough to 
help the public institutions meet the demands, and especially to fill 
in the serious gap during the next 5 years. As I pointed out, at Penn 
State we are lagging in classrooms and laboratories to meet these de- 
mands, which incidentally have kept us from following our prediction 
in 1958 enrollments. Possibly loans could be included for the benefit 
of those institutions which can or would prefer to use such a loan 
program. 

COMMENT ON OTHER BILLS 


Senator Johnson introduced S. 2710 to provide for insurance on 
loans to students of higher education. The experience of Penn State 
to date has been very favorable on the repayment of such student loans, 
although in case of a depression it is possible that such moneys may be 
very slow in being returned and such insurance would protect the 
institutions from any losses. 

Senator Humphrey introduced S. 1078 to establish a program of 
scholarship aid to students in higher education and to provide facili- 
ties assistance to institutions of higher education. I believe the pro- 
vision of the already existing program established by Congress, known 
as the National Defense Education Act, should be expanded, rather 
than the establishment of scholarships. Also, I have already ex- 
pressed an opinion on college facilities which would apply to this bill. 

Senator Morton introduced S. 1017 to assist institutions of higher 

education to market and retire bonds issued by them to finance the 
construction of college facilities. This bill will not be helpful to 
the public, tax-supported institutions, as I have indicated in my re- 
marks on S. 3007, aan must be paid back, which, of course, means 
from student fees, and students are already overburdened in some 
of the public colleges and universities. I suggested a 50-50 match- 
ing grant basis for State universities and land-grant colleges and 
loans only to those institutions which care to finance classroom build- 
ings in that manner. 
_ Senator Case introduced S. 878 to provide assistance to the States 
In certain surveying and planning with respect to college facilities. 
The provisions of this bill should be helpful to the several States in 
determining to what extent they would have to finance new construc- 
tion to make it possible for the college-age group of our population 
to have an opportunity for such education. 

Mr. Case also introduced S. 879 to provide a program of financial 
assistance to the States for construction of public community col- 
leges. Action on this bill should be delayed until an inventory is made 
under the provisions of a bill similar to S. 878. R 


TYPES OF ADDITIONAL FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


_Tn my opinion, the Federal Government could assist higher educa- 
ion ina number of ways in addition to the already existing National 
Defense Education Act, such as: 
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1. Require studies to be made covering a period up to and including 
1975 based on the college-age population of the States on a nation- 
wide basis, as well as State by State, particularly of the State-sup- 
ported institutions. 

2. Study the presently existing facilities in terms of an expanded 
length of college year, such as operating over a full ed rather than 
the common 8 or 9 months, and the number of additional students 
that could be accomodated on a 12-month basis without additional 
facilities. 

3. As a result of such studies in 1 and 2 above, determine the addi- 
tional facilities needed for the expanded enrollment, the additional 
faculty needed, and the amount of money needed for the expanded 
programs. 

4. Study the necessity of expanding the offerings of these institu- 
tions through their continuing education programs so that the adult 
population may keep pace with the expanding demands made by 
society, especially the technological developments. 

5. Make provisions for the support of basic research comparable to 
those now in effect for the support of basic research in agriculture. 
(I am attaching a statement made by me on this point before the 
Task Force on Higher Education of the Governor’s Committee on 
Education. ) 

6. Establish a system of matching, with the States, the cost of 
financing such programs since both the State and Federal Govern- 
ments have a responsibility toward the youth of the Nation. 

(The statement, referred to above, follows :) 


An Excerpt FROM THE PRESENTATION BEFORE THE TASK ForRCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION, THE GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION, May 25, 1960, py Dr 
Eric A. WALKER, PRESIDENT, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Research is the basis for the expansion of knowledge, for advances in tech- 
nology, for better health of mankind, for improvement in social and political 
practices, and for changes in our thinking about life and the universe. Pro- 
grammatic research is an investment in the present; basic research is an in- 
vestment in the future. Today’s economy rests on the energy and success of 
our applied research programs; tomorrow’s rests upon the support given today 
to our programs in basic research. We can ill afford to neglect either. 

The central function of universities is that of advancing knowledge, organ- 
izing and conserving information already obtained, and developing new gen- 
erations of scientists, scholars, and teachers to continue this task. The uni- 
versity functions as a repository of the basic experience and information of 
society, not merely as a static collection of books but also as a company of 
scientists and scholars actively searching and experimenting to push back still 
further the frontiers of knowledge. 

Research is, then, a basic responsibility of the universities. It is also essen- 
tial to their proper operation. It stimulates interest and scholarship on the 
part of the faculty, and it helps to establish an environment that is stimulating 
to the students, particularly at the graduate level. Certainly, if curiosity and 
creativity are to be developed among our students, the first requisite is a well- 
nourished program of research and scholarly exploration among the faculty. 
This morning I spoke of the need for encouraging more of our talented young 
people to continue with their studies into the graduate level and to expand 
our programs of advanced studies. The size and vigor of the research pro- 
grams are critical components of that expansion. 

Down through the years, research activities at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity have been shaped largely by the fact that Penn State has been the 
land-grant institution of the Commonwealth and, more recently, has assumed 
the responsibilities of the State university. 
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In 1862, when President Lincoln signed the Morrill Act into law, institutions 
of higher education in the United States were devoted primarily to instruction 
in the classics, rhetoric, and logic; and college training was limited primarily 
to those who planned to enter the learned professions. There was no place in 
the curriculums of these institutions for the scientific, technical, and practical 
subjects that related directly to the activities in which most of the people were 
engaged. 

The Morrill Act was designed to correct this situation. As stated in the act, 
the object was to establish at least one college in each State “where the leading 
object shall be * * * to teach such branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and mechanic arts * * * in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” 

Senator Morrill defined the subject matter somewhat more carefully in the 
second Morrill Act of 1890 and reasserted the objective of offering an educa- 
tion geared to the economic and industrial needs of the people. This law 
specifically provided that the Federal funds were to be expended only for in- 
struction in “agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, and the 
various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and economic sciences 
with special reference to their application to the industries of life and to the 
facilities for such instruction.” 

Because of the reluctance of the established colleges and universities to teach 
“practical” subjects, officers of land-grant institutions established under the 
Morrill Act soon found that no body of organized knowledge existed for the 
new type of education they were supposed to offer. Consequently, they found 
it necessary to develop their own body of scientific knowledge. 

This was the beginning of the acceptance of research as a basic function by 
the universities of America. That acceptance is, to a very significant degree, 
responsible for the growth and progress of our country in the past, and our 
future will depend critically on how well the universities are able to discharge 
responsibilities for it in the years ahead. 

At Penn State, then, research started with agriculture and gradually spread 
to other areas as the need became apparent, as the economy and growth of 
the Commonwealth demanded it, and as the functions of the university were 
enlarged to keep pace with those demands. 

Through acts by the Federal Government, the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the university’s board of trustees, Penn State has become, in a very 
real sense, “the Commonwealth’s institute of research on any subject in which 
scientific investigation under public auspices can be beneficial to the people.” 

Today, sponsored research at the university totals almost $914 million a year 
and involves a staff of over 1,100 full- or part-time scientists and scholars. It 
includes work in every area of the university’s competence. This figure, of 
course, does not include the large amount of research and scholarship being 
carried out by individual professors on an informal basis simply because of their 
desire to know and to understand. 

Figure 19 shows the growth of the research effort at Penn State from 1930 
through 1955 and the distribution of that effort by major source of income. 
Figure 20 relates this research effort to the total program of the university and 
shows how the research dollar was spent in 1955, The fact that almost 60 per- 
cent of the total funds expended for research went to salaries demonstrates the 
importance of the human factor in any research program. Figure 22, taken from 
the Penn State long-range report, shows our plans, in terms of dollar volume, for 
the expansion of research at the university during the next 10 years. 

Although the land-grant acts specifically mandated work in the “mechanic 
arts” and the “various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and eco- 
nomic sciences,” direct Federal support for research at the land-grant institu- 
tions has been limited to work in the field of agriculture. In fact, there has never 
been a national act to support basic research in any other segment of the econ- 
omy, except for that establishing National Science Foundation, which has lim- 
ited but growing project funds. 

The importance of agriculture to the economy of the country during the 
formative years of the land-grant program probably explains this emphasis. In 
1860, about 60 percent of the working population of our country was engaged 
in agricultural occupations. But our economy has changed. Today only about 
12 percent of our workers are engaged in occupations related to agriculture, and, 
in 1953, farming contributed only 5% percent of our national income. 
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There can be no doubt but that this money was well spend. Despite de- 
creases in both acreage under cultivation and number of people engaged in 
farming, farm production increased at the very substantial rate of 2 percent a 
year and output per man-hour almost doubled in the 25 years between 1930 and 
1955. 

This expenditure amounts to a national research subsidy—a type of subsidy 
that is given to no other segment of our economy. Research in the physical 
sciences, in engineering, and in the social sciences, business, and the humanities 
must be purchased by the individual or group who wants the information or 
funds for it must be provided from State sources. The farmer has come to 
expect this sort of help, but almost no one in industry or labor, for instance, does, 
quite simply because it has never been offered. 

Several bills have been introduced into the Congress of the United States in 
the past to correct this inequity. Chief among these was the Green bill to grant 
Federal funds for establishing engineering experiment stations similar to those 
established for agriculture by the Hatch Act. The Green bill was introduced in 
several sessions in the early 1940's but was defeated on each occasion by dis- 
putes over where the stations were to be located and by opposition from several 
governmental bureaus. 

No one can oppose the basic need for such legislation. Today’s economy, in 
every area, rests basically on research. But research is expensive—too expen- 
sive for the small operator acting independently. Unless the smaller enterprise, 
the independent, gets help, he is apt to be squeezed out of existence as business 
multiplies, merges, and diversifies and as decentralization moves giants into 
every corner of American enterprise. 

In 1956, Penn State received over $650,000 for research under the several land- 
grant acts, almost as much as was received in State and general funds by all the 
other colleges of the university put together. In fact, of the almost $1,750,000 
of general noncontractual expenditures for research that year, all but $533,000 
was spent for agricultural research. 

Of course, as a corollary of the lack of Federal funds for basic research in any 
field other than agriculture, there are no Federal funds for disseminating the 
information obtained through research programs in any field except agriculture. 
Penn State was granted over $1,340,000 for agricultural extension through the 
various land-grant acts in 1956. There is no Federal program for industrial ex- 
tension, none for labor extension, none for extension in any field except agricul- 
ture. 

These facts point up our most pressing need in the years ahead for our research 
activity. To discharge our research responsibilities fully, we shall have to dis- 
cover means of closing the gap between the amount of support given to non- 
contractual, nonprogrammatic research in agriculture and that given in other 
fields. It seems likely that this support will have to come in part from the Fed- 
eral Government, just as it has with agriculture. But the responsibility of the 
Commonwealth must be carefully explored. The sort of State Pennsylvania will 
be in the future is at stake. 

At some future time, I should be glad to testify at greater length 
on any or all of these points, if the subcommittee so wishes. 

Senator CiarK. Let me ask you to put into the record the geo- 
graphical setup at Penn State University, your extension and your 
main college or university. 

Mr. Ketter. Penn State University is located almost geograph- 
ically in the center of the State. In addition, we have 13 other 
campuses that are located in outlying areas throughout the State. 
We give the freshman and sophomore year of baccalaureate work at 
7 campuses and a complete associate degree program in all 13. We 
cover in this way approximately 70 percent of the population of 
Pennsylvania in our 67 counties. 

Senator CLark. When you say you cover, do you mean that one or 
another of your campuses is within a certain distance of 70 percent 
of the population ? 
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Mr. Kexier. Yes, using the 35-mile radius of the center of each 
campus, which is a good ¢ commuting distance. We cover all but 30 
percent of the geogr aphie: al area of Pennsy lvania, 


STATE MATCHING 


Senator Crark. If you had a 50-50 matching program, do you 
have to have some kind of a safeguard so that the State legislature 
could not duck out on what you think they might appropriate if there 
were no Federal program ¢ 

Mr. Kevier. We are proposing that the 50-50 matching program 
be between the Federal Government and the State government simply 
because our predictions showed, Senator Clark, that by 1970 we must 
have built on our campus $100 million worth of buildings if we are to 
take the student load that is predicted for us. 

Senator CLark. What I am getting at is, won't there have to be 
some kind of provision wherein a requirement would be written into 
the bill to require the State legislature to continue the present level 
of effort at least. 

Mr. Ketter. Yes. There are such standard clauses now in legis- 
lation that has been passed by the Federal Government, and I cer- 

tainly think it should be included in this proposed legislation. 

Senator CLark. | suppose on the loans we will never be able to 
appropriate as much money as is needed, and in the case of Senator 
Fulbright’s program for academic fellowships, as you know, they have 
run out of money now. They have applications a foot high waiting 
for the Congress to increase the authorization in the bill. 

What concerns me is that these programs have all been on a first- 
come first-served basis. If you make both the grant program and the 
loan program available for both public and private institutions, are 
you running into any danger that everybody will run to the grant 
program and then, if they can’t get their quickly enough, they would 
perhaps turn to the loan progr am? Or does that make any sense ? 


LONG TERM PLANNING 


Mr. Ketier. I think I should point out to you—and I am sure that 
other representatives here will agree with me—that it takes a long 
time planning university growth. As you read President Ws alker’s 3 
testimony, it takes 10 years in our institution, because of time lag, in 
advance of the actual need for the buildings. It takes 4 years trom 
the time we make the final decision to put a building on the drawing 
boards until the time we move into it. 

When you project your physical facilities this far in advance, 
Senator, 1t would seem very odd that we should have to use all the 
grant money first, because “someplace along the way this has to be 
matched by future legislatures in the predictions that would come. 

I am speaking now of the public institutions. Whereas this is not 
the case in private institutions. They can move rapidly with either 
a grant or a loan. 

Senator CLark. Let me ask you whether you think the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Case would be useful in Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Kewrer. Yes, we do; very definitely. We have made some 
proposals even to the F ederal Government that involve a similar bill. 
Senator Crark. Referring to your recommendation No. 1, to what 
extent do you think that is done by the Office of Education in HEW ? 

Mr. Ketrer. I think they are not doing it by individual institutions, 
Senator Clark. 

Senator Ciark. It should not cost too much, would it ? 

Mr. Ketrer. I couldn’t say what the figure would be. But I am 
sure such a study would be very helpful considering the fact that your 
legislation would probably be based on the findings of those studies. 

Senator Crark. Then actually you are plugging for S. 878, Senator 
Case’s bill? 

Mr. Ketrrr. That is right, along with yours, if you would change 
it to include grants. 


COMBINED PROGRAM 








Senator Ciark. I suggested before that we might take S. 879, and 
I do not know whether I tried this out on Senator Y arborough or not. 
We might take S. 879, Senator Case’s bill, and rewrite it so it would 
include not only community colleges but all institutions, and then up 
the authorizations some and try it out as sort of a pilot program to 
see whether this would be a good way to get at the program. What 
do you think of that? 

Mr. Keiser. I think it is all right, after you have the study. 

Senator Crark. How can you wait for the study if you say you 
have to do this in the next 5 years? 

Mr. Kewer. I think our Office of Education should be directed by 
a task force. They may have the data now, though I doubt it be- 
cause I have talked to a number of them before. 

Senator CLark. How long do you think it would take? 

Mr. Ketter. I think it could be done ina year. We had this prob- 
lem, Senator Clark, when we were werking on the National Defense 
Education Act. The data wasn’t aveilable, but it was acquired rap- 
idly because it was urgently needed. 

On my second recommendation, Pennsylvania State entered into 
a 12-month calendar last June, and, in order to facilitate on opera- 
tion of this type, we are changing most of our teacher contracts to 
a variable contract of from 36 weeks a year to 48 weeks a year, where 
we hope to have most of them on 48 weeks so that they can be doing 
research or teaching in order to fill in this gap that is existing. 

We find many believe that public institutions no longer have the 

right to go to the State legislatures or the Federal Government and 
ask for buildings and use ‘the buildings only 8 or 9 months a year. 
They have to be used 12 months. The taxpayers have a right to ask 
for it. 

Senator Crarx. If Senator Yarborough would permit, I would 
like to ask you a few questions and then ask Dr. Kastner and Dr. 
Morse to comment on your testimony. 

Mr. Ketxer. I am speaking for myself only in my own testimony. 
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ENROLLMENT ESTIMATES 


Senator Crark. Turning to the statement of Dr, Walker, where 
you project that the full-time enrollment in Pennsylvania will jump 
from about 114,000 to anywhere from 177,000 to 242,000 or 307,000, 
depending on which of a series of studies you accept, you do, how- 
ever, accept the lower figure, and you say that is probably unrealis- 
tically conservative. 

I suggest that it is unrealistically conservative. I wonder whether 
you thing it is representative of the national situation or whether 
you think this is a situation peculiar to Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Ketter. My own opinion, Senator Clark, is that I think it is 
a national situatilon. After all, the census of Pennsylvania just 
came out, and we have not increased much. It is about 9 percent, 
as you will recall. 

Senator Ciark. That is right. Our increase has not been nearly 
as high as that of a number of States. 

Mr. Ketier. About 24 States have grown less rapidly than ours. 
Therefore, when we projected our predictions on the enrollment— 
and I will cite them again if you wish—if they would increase only 
one-half of 1 percent a year in that 15-year period, the number of 
students that would be in college in 1970, on the low projection, would 
be about 177,600 and if it were on the medium projection, there 
would be 177,600. If it were on the high projection, it would be ap- 

roximately 307,000. We believe this is the figure that is going to 

facing us, since I pointed out to you that already we have had a 
38-percent increase in our applications from last September to this 
September. 

Senator Crark. Let me ask Dr. Morse and Dean Kastner to com- 
ment on what you said. 

Do you gentlemen think that Mr. Keller is about right in his pro- 
ee of the increase in college population which we are. going to 
1ave to look forward to? Do you think he is high or low? Do you 
think this represents a good or reasonably good national guess? 

Dr. Kastner. I don’t think it is fair to apply these calculations to 
the other States. I think each State has to work out its own pattern 
and solution with the aid of the Federal Government. 


TREND IN NEW YORK 


From what I have heard of Pennsylvania’s figures in the past, I 
certainly would subscribe to this. I couldn’t necessarily say that that 
would apply, let’s say, to New York State. 

Senator CLark. What would be your own guess about the trend in 
New York State? 

Dr. Kastner. It is definitely upward. But in New York City, in 
the metropolitan area—let’s take five boroughs in New York City. In 
this area the upward movement of the college-age population is going 
to be relatively slow. 

Senator Ciark. Why is that? 
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Dr. Kastner. In the first place, if you look at the most recent census 
figures, you will find that New York City hasn’t grown very much. 
Secondly, the composition of the population, with the influx of so 
many people from Puerto Rico, one of our major problems is to get a 
larger percentage of those people to avail themselves of college, but it 
will take time. 

But this is an uneven thing nationally, and I think the only solution 
to it is to have each State study its own situation and then match that 
against the available facilities, and then, further, to think in terms of 
what kinds of facilities are necessar y to do the job. 

Shall we concentrate all of our efforts on one campus, let us say, or 
shall we deploy about the State in terms of community or junior 
colleges and then have certain of the best qualified students move on to 
a university? Or should we have a combination of the two? 

These matters vary considerably, although the combination pattern 
seems to be the conclusion which we find in so many of wok recent 
statewide reports, such as California, Michigan, and New York State. 
This appears to be the trend. 





CONCERN FOR COST OF EDUCATION 





Senator YarsoroucH. Do you find that in any of those State reports 
their conclusions seem to be as much concerned with holding down the 
cost of education as in educating the youth? Ido not mean in your 
own State, but have you seen any of those State reports where, when 
you analyze what they were recommending, the basic purpose seemed 
to be to keep education from costing any more? 

Dr. Kastner. Most of the ones with which I am familiar recognize 
that there are going to be tremendous cost growths. It is indeed wise, 
to do this job as economically as possible. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I wasn’t speaking of economics. I was 
thinking of the recommendation in my own State that the Council on 
Higher “Education made that no State- supported college could start 
teaching any new subject it had not taught in the past. 

You look at education 25 years ago ‘and education today and the 
courses become obsolete. It would seem to be a pretty sorry situation 
for the future if they set up a guidepost not to start teaching any new 
subjects. 

Dr. Kastner. If you are talking about basket weaving, I might 
agree. If you are talking about getting back to some bedrock, really 
solid education, involving the disciplines I would have to say this 
development is all to the good. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Do either of you have any comments on your 
observations about the surveys from different States, the tendencies? 


NATIONAL ESTIMATE 


Dr. Morse. I would like to comment on Dr. Keller’s figures and 
Dr. Kastner’s statement. 

I think you can get into a morass if you try to localize the problem 
and say the situation is different in New York City from what it is in 
the central part of Pennsylvania. To a degree, this is true. But 
with the mobility of students these days, you will fall into all sorts 
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of bad decisions if you assume that the situation is going to be different 
in various localities. If, on the other hand, you take the statement, let 
us say, the President Frank Bowles, of the College Entrance Examin- 
ing Board, that by 1970 we are going to be educating i in an institution 
of higher edue ation all students who have an TQ of "100 or better, this 
means that the entering class in 1970 is going to be roughly 1,700,000 
students. 

We can look at this only in terms of national magnitude, not isolat- 
ing it. To be sure, in 1960 the Puerto Rican group in New York City 
may not be going on to higher education. In 1968 it may very well 
be going on to higher education, and its financial need will eventually 
be enormous. Yet that constitutes an important segment of our 
educable population. 

I think we should not minimize the magnitude of the growth in the 
next 10 years. 

Senator Yarsoroven. What percentage of the youth of college age 
would that include when you took those who scored 100 or above 
on this intelligence test ? 

Dr. Morse. I think, by definition, this would include or mean 50 
percent of the 17- and 18-year-old population. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Don’t you think that, aside from those who 
have the capacity to go to institutions of higher learning as shown by 
the intelligence test, ‘that another factor is moving for ‘larger enroll- 
ments, and that is the will to go to school? That is the family push, 
the desire, the ambitions of the families. 

It seems to me, from my observation, that it is spreading rapidly in 
America. People in families who have never had a member of those 
families attend a university before realize that learning and knowledge 
is the key to higher social and economic station for the family. 

I seem to detect a much greater urge to accomplish this objective 
among families out over the country than I believe was true 25 
years ago. 

EFFECT OF JOHNSON BILL 


Dr. Morsr. This is unquestionably true, Senator Yarborough. In- 
cidentally, that brings up one of the things which troubles me about 
the Johnson bill. In the initial part of it it is clear that this is 
aimed strictly toward the bachelors’ program, which defines a partic- 
ular kind of student. 

I think it is safe to say that one of the most acute shortages in this 
country right now is the shortage of skilled technicians, engineers’ 
assistants, ‘the graduates of technical institutes. We wouldn't have 
such an alarming shortage of engineers if we had a greater supply of 
good engineers’ assistants. Yet Both the National Defense Education 
Act and now the Johnson bill specifically ruled out the kind of student 
who will go on to an institution of higher education, labeled “technical 
institute,” which is not a transfer program, is not creditable toward 
a bachelor’s degree. 

There is an acute short age, and we are deliberately excluding a group 
of persons who probably would not profit from a straight. B.S. or 
B.A. program but would enormously profit from the semiprofessional 


training that is given them in the higher institutions called technical 
institutes. 
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KENTUCKY COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Senator YAarsoroucH. Do you think the community college in Ken- 
tucky is meeting that need? Are their courses sufficiently difficult to 
go far enough to supply that need ? 

Dr. Morse. Being a New Yorker, I am not familiar with the Ken- 
tucky technical institutes. 

Dr. Kastner. They were designed in part for that purpose, as they 
were in New York. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. It seems that the hearings on the National 
Defense Education Act pretty well indicated that Kentucky had the 
most advanced program of any region of the country, establishing 
schools in areas, say, within 50 miles radius where adults could go, 
young people could go. They didn’t have to be graduates of high 
schools or anything. They had about 2 years of training, and their 
ability to stay in school was based solely upon their capacity to do 
the work once they were there. But while they were giving these sub- 
jects that would lead to the equivalent of technician training, if we 
equated it by the system that West Germany uses, they also gave them 
supplemental courses in history, English, economics, and other things 
so that their general level of education would be raised. 

It was open without regard to age, though primarily it was people 
who would be physically “able to fulfill the job of technician. 

They have raised the per capita income per annum in Kentucky 
during that period of time that they have been in operation, since 
they started turning out graduates, to a far higher level than the 
average per capita income of the surrounding States have been raised. 


They ‘have attributed that largely to this program of increasing their 
capabilities, of their people, their industrial capabilities. Therefore, 
of course, they earn more money. 


ASSOCIATE DEGREES 


Mr. Ketirr. Senator, may I comment on that? 

Senator YarsoroueH. Yes. 

Mr. Keiier. Before you came in, I testified that we have the asso- 
ciate degree program at Penn State. We had a commencement a week 
ago and gave approximately 2,700 degrees, doctors, masters, bachelors 
degrees, and associate degrees. Interestingly enough, 450 were asso- 
ciate degree students. 

This is why it is so important that we consider what you have said. 
Twould like to quote another example. 

In a particular area in Pennsylvania we made a study and found 
that only 7 percent of the high school graduates were going to college, 
only 7 percent. When we established our center that jumped to 28 
percent, where the students could start their college work and still stay 
at home and work part time. 

Sentor Yarsoroucu. Was this a junior college or a community-type 
college that was concerned more with technical training accomplish- 
ments than the academic education ? 
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Mr. Kexier. We gave both. It offers a terminal degree, and the 
first 2 years of the baccalaureate program. 

Senator Yarsroroven. It is somewhat like a junior college, then, 
in that has its work divided between straight academic and terminal 
degree work ¢ 

Mr. Ketter. Yes; it is what some people call a junior college. 


TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Senator YarsorouGH. There was an objective in my home State of 
Texas at the close of World War II to set up a junior college within 
50 miles of every city in the State. But the program met many 
objections because it was designed to be supported by local taxation. 
Furthermore, the population shift was so great. Out of our 254 
counties about 50 lost population in the decade of 1940 to 1950. 
In the most recent census we have gained 23 percent in population in 
10 years in 158 counties; however, still losing population. Popula- 
tion is becoming so urbanized with such shifts that that old objective 
has been dropped, and the people moved into cities so rapidly it has 
not been feasible to build colleges that fast. They have left the rural 
counties in such numbers that it wasn’t practical to go back there 
and build them. 

Really, the ability of the student to find a readily available junior 
college has been hampered by the rapid movement or rapid shifts 
of population. Gunale have not had time to shift and to build and 
fight that changing pattern. 

You said that only 7 percent of graduates from high school of a 
certain area were attending college before that program was adopted. 
What part of Pennsylvania was that? 

Mr. Ketrier. The central part, northwest of our place, what we 
call the “trap” line. It is quite rural. 

; oe YarBorouGH. That was, I assume, primarily a white popu- 
ation ¢ 

Mr. Ketxer. Yes; I would say 90 to 95 percent white population. 
This was one of the lowest percentages of Pennsylvania, when you 
get around 7 percent. 

Senator YarsoroueH. It would seem to be a very low percentage 
where only 7 percent of the high school graduates attend college. 

Senator CiarK. But our State is well below the top in the percent- 
age of high school graduates that do go to college; isn’t it? 

Mr. Ketter. Yes, sir. 

When we made the study for the university in 1958, at that time 
the national average was 28 percent, and we were about 20 percent. 


FACILITIES PRIORITY 


Senator Ciark. Perhaps this has been asked while I was out of the 
room. If it was, please tell me. 

I got the general impression, Mr. Keller, from Dr. Walker’s state- 
ment and from talking to you that you feel your future problems at 
Penn State are primarily acquiring an adequate property factor and 
getting the academic facilities that you need, that you have more 
applicants than you can take care of, and, therefore, you are mildly 
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allergic to scholarship and loan programs which would result in your 
being swamped witha great many more applicants. 

The gentlemen on either side of you are in another part of the acade- 
mic administration field. I do not think that they think we ought to 
hold back on scholarships and loans until you and the other educa- 
tional institutions can get enough academic facilities and faculty. 
This is why I wanted the three of you to come together and see 
whether there was any meeting of the minds on these priorities I 
have been talking about. 

I wonder if either of you gentlemen would care to speak to this. I 
think one of you was testifying to this point, or maybe it was earlier 
with Dr. Harris. 4 

It seems to me we will not have enough money to go around no 
matter what we do, and perhaps we should put what money we have 
in what seems to me to be higher priorities as opposed to putting it 
into scholarships and loans. 

You two gentlemen are certainly adequate advocates for the con- 
trary theory. Or maybe you are not. 


ORDER OF PRIORITIES 


Dr. Morse. I think you asked Dr. Harris about Mr. Pusey’s order 
of priorities. 

Senator Ciark. That is right. 

Dr. Morse. This, I think, is the priority any president must think 
of. Faculty salaries, above all else, must occupy his time. In terms, 
however, of what the Federal Government might do, it seems to me 
that the priority shifts a little bit. I would put it on this basis, that 
at the present time virtually all of the private institutions, and I sus- 
pect many of the public institutions, are dividing their resources 
among the elements of building, of bricks and mortar, especially the 
private institutions, pouring enormous sums into their needy students 
out of general, unrestricted income, and, at the same time, struggling 
to pay their faculties better salaries. 

If the burden of increasing the bricks and mortar, building new 
facilities and keeping old facilities up to date, if that burden could 
to a degree be relieved, and if the institutional burden for carrying 
needy students could to a degree be relieved, then a college could 
devote a greater percentage of its resources to the thing that really 
it ought to be doing—subsidizing a faculty. So these are interrelated. 

I will make one more observation. 

It is too bad that so often we get into a discussion of scholarships 
or loans, because the two are not, as I see it, in the future separable. 

Senator CiarK. You have to have both. 


NEW YORK SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Dr. Morse. A fine example of this exists in the New York State 
scholarship program. It is the largest scholarship program of its 
kind in the country, and the scholarship stipends are based on family 
income. No scholarship stipend is sufficiently large to pay the stu- 
dent’s total cost of college. There is always a gap between the cost of 
college and the stipend he receives from his scholarship. 
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What this scholarship program does it to keep that gap steady so 
that the scholarship winner from a $3,500 family and a scholarship 
winner from a $10,000 family has relatively the same gap which he 
must fill with loans in order to balance his budget in college. 

The question was raised by Senator Yarborough as to how we 
decide to put a burden of debt around the student’s neck. The 
trouble with loan programs without scholarships is that it places the 
largest burden of debt on the neediest student. But a combination 
of scholarship and loan equalizes indebtedness right across the board. 

Why any indebtedness? Why not go back to the junior high 
school ? 

It seems to me that a certain logic can be built on the premise 
that at that point, where the educational system ceases to be com- 
pulsory and becomes voluntary, at the point where the student him- 
self makes a choice as to whether he goes on, knowing if he goes on 
to higher education his economic status is likely to rise, at this 
point it is right to assume that the student would assume a part of 
his own education. 

Senator Yarsorouen. I didn’t mean to create the impression that 
if we had the scholarships we would have to do away with the loans. 

The theory I heard was that it would solve the problem in public 
educ ation, that it would make it possible for every boy and girl in 
America to go to college. 


VETERANS’ EXPERIENCE 


I hear, if this is overdone, it will have a tendency to replace scholar- 
ships. I think we could certainly use all of this money. We have a 
GI bill that passed the Senate last year, bottled up in the committee 
in the House, to let the veterans of the cold war attend college. 

The statistics show that of the Korean veterans attending “college, 
80 percent had to supplement their grants by either holding jobs. 
their wives holding jobs, or obtaining loans; that only 20 pere ent were 
able to scratch through on those gr: ints, $110 a month for single men, 
$135 a month for married men, and $165 for a man with as many as 
two children, that being the maximum. 

So there is that history of people who are pretty generally a thrifty 
group of students. 

I have had college people tell me that they are not spendthrifts 
when they come in on those grants. 

But, with that 80 percent having to seek assistance, it shows that 
the loan program would not go out of the picture but would be very 
necessary. 

My hope is that the loan program does not crowd the scholarships 
out of the picture. 

PENNSYLVANIA EXPERIENCE 


I hate to change the subject, but I wanted to ask Mr. Keller one 
question about that area in Pennsylvania where the number or per- 
centage of high-school graduates increased from 7 to 28 percen’ when 
the college facilities became available under such conditions as made 
it possible for them to attend college. 
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Among those families who had no college tradition, what has been 
your experience with students from those families in colleges? Was 
their average work as good as that of those from families who had 
college tradition in the family ? 

Mr. Ketter. Senator, I don’t think we ever made a study of that 
as far as Penn State is concerned. This particular area was a de- 
pressed area that came out of the depression in 1930-82, that soft-coal 
area in the north central area of Pennsylvania. 

We have never made a study whether a student that came from a 
family that had no college tradition was better or not than any other 
student. But I will say this, that there was certainly a tendency for 
more of them to go to college, the minute the center was established 
there. 

Incidentally, they could take 2 years of college for the price of 
one instead of going to the main campus. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Of course, I believe in a democracy there is 
no such thing as currying folks, and that this capability might be any- 
where. But I was asking from your actual experience whether you 
found any essential difference. 

Mr. Ketter. We never madea study. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Thank you. 

I want to express my personal appreciation to you gentlemen for 
taking time to come and testify before this subcommittee. I regret 
that another assignment pulls me away. But under Senator Clark’s 
assistance and leadership, you will have more experienced leadership 
in the field of education. 

PRIORITIES 


Senator CLtark. Gentlemen, you have been very patient and I won’t 
detain you more than another 10 minutes. 

Let me ask you, Dean Kastner, if you care to comment on what 
either Mr. Keller or Dr. Morse has just said. 

Dr. Kastner. I would agree, of course, with what has been said on 
the priority side by these gentlemen. These students can’t always be 
accommodated in the college of their choice. They all can’t go to 
Penn State, for example. We might just as well face this. They, 
however, might attend colleges administered by Penn State. This is 
a possibility. But that is for the individual States to decide. Mary- 
land is in the midst of a study now. Each will have to decide for 
itself. Interstate cooperation is desirable. 

I don’t think there is any question that the States realize the prob- 
lem. How each answers the problem is in the final analysis, so long 
as it is answered, the concern of the individual States. 

Senator CiarK. I agree with that, and yet we have the side of what, 
if anything, the Federal Government should do. 

Dr. Kastner. The Federal Government should assist the States in 
developing programs and then should enact enabling legislation for 
implementation. The study which you suggest is necessary. Data 
on the subject varies from State to State. Th some States they have 
very well developed data while in others information is fragmentary 
and inconclusive. It is necessary to pool the data together on a na- 
tional basis. Then you would have the complete picture. It is a 


matter of measuring demand against facilities, present projects, as 
well as educational objectives and needs. 
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New facilities do not necessarily mean more enrollment. For ex- 
ample, one of the Nation’s medical colleges expended $50 million in 
the past decade for a new plant, yet its enrollment has remained con- 
stant. The new quarters enabled it to improve upon its educational 
program, but not to increase numbers. 

Senator CiarK. This is typical of the medical profession. 


VARIATION IN COSTS 


Dr. Kastner. We must realize that cost of education among schools 
and colleges of a university varies considerably. The University 
budget is ‘composed of many elements, some schools balance out well, 
while others have deficits.” At the moment verbally all univ ersities 
are running at a loss when dependent upon the amount the student 
pays. Enrollment projections are more nearly made today than 15 
years ago, because of the tangible factors inherent in the situation. 
When a national picture evolves the Federal Government would be in 
a better position to legislate and implement a national program. 
Congress must authorize and appropriate much more money for 
higher education. 

Senator Crark. Let me make this comment, then. In addition to 
factors which you gentlemen have so clearly given us involving prior- 
ities, the need for the study today, in a demoer: acy or a republic such 
as ours, we also have the serious question of what is politically feasi- 
ble. This is something which we have to make a value judgment on. 
You gentlemen can come up with the most logical plan in the world 
and we have to tell you, “Gee, we are sorry, but there is such political 
lag around here that we can not get this done for a generation.” 

1 agree you should have the study and maybe that is all we ought 
to do, to try to get a little bill out for the study. But I know that 
if we plugged hard for a se holarship-loan bill, we could get that 
through, maybe not this year but certainly next. What bothers me 
is that it would not do much if any good. 


POLITICAL FEASIBILITY 


The other thing that bothers me on the other part of the dilemma 
is that I do not see much political feasibility in getting the bill signed 
which specifically points to faculty salaries or rehabilitating the status 
of the teaching profession, although I think that is a high priority. 


I think there is a possibility that maybe next year we could get some 
Federal assistance for academic facilities under a combined loan- 
grant basis, and that might free other resources, as you gentlemen 
said, for faculty salaries. 

Then what really worries me is, isn’t it later than we think? How 
much time have we got? Do we not have to do something right 
away? OramI just aman ina hurry? 

I wish you gentlemen would comment briefly on that and then let’s 
go home. 

Mr. Ketrer. I would like to start on that because we think it is 
here now. We had quite an increase last year. These are bona fide 
requests. We sent out 23,000 requests for applications, processed 
17,000, and knew we could take only 7,000 students out of the 17,000. 
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All it did was increase the problem of the basis by which we are 
taking students. 

In other words, we are getting higher and higher grade students. 
By giving them scholarships is not relieving one iota the problem we 
are facing at Penn State, or giving them loans. 

Dr. Kasrner. I think it is important that we do not draw the con- 
clusion that because these people could not get into Penn State, they 
could not get into college. I think it is important to keep this point 
in mind, and I tried to make it before, when I stated that because 
Penn State had no room does not mean that there are not facilities 
elsewhere in that State or some place else for them. 

When it is determined that facilities are or will be inadequate then 
we must find ways to meet the needs of qualified students. The com- 
munity or nonresidential college is one of the best solutions. 

Senator CLark. There is a good deal of truth in that in our own 
State, Mr. Keller. As you and I were discussing this morning, both 
the University of Pennsylvania and University of Pittsburgh have 
fallen off in enrollment. 

Mr. Kexier. They have fallen off percentagewise of the total en- 
rollment in college in Pennsylvania. As I pointed out to you, we only 
had 1.4 percent of the total college age population in 1900 that went 
to college, in Pennsylvania, at Penn State. In 1955 we had 12.3 
percent, and we expect 18 percent by 1970. Interestingly enough, we 
have been making a study with some of the private colleges and they 
say “We can’t take any more, unless they commute.” Well, this is the 
same problem that most colleges are getting into. They have no living 
facilities for them. 

Senator CLark. Our State teachers colleges are all out in the coun- 
try where they can’t commute. 

Mr. Keiier. That is right. There are no additional housing facili- 
ties available. ; 

BUDGET ACCOUNTING 


Dr. Morss. I would like to tackle this very briefly, Senator Clark. 
One of the difficulties I think you brought up about the political 
feasibility, one of the problems in most of the educational programs 
that are being sponsored here, is the oddity of our fiscal policies, the 
budgeting problem, which treats a loan in exactly the same way as an 
expenditure is treated. If you appropriate $125 million for some- 
thing, it shows as $125 million appropriation even though it is a loan 
which will be repaid, often at no subsidized interest rate. 

Senator CLark. You are very kind to call it an oddity. Some of us 
call it the results of one-eyed bookkeeping. 

Dr. Morse. But it hamstrings some of the finest programs. This 
year we have a totally inadequate appropriation for the national de- 
fense student loan program, because it is listed as a $44 or $61 million 
appropriation. If it is really a loan program under a revolving fund. 
this misleads us. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, what we actually need is in our Federal 
system of accounting for budgetary and fiscal parpores to get out of 


the dark ages. But this is one of the things about political lag. It 


doesn’t seem to be politically feasible to get things changed. Maybe 
it would be next year. 
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FEDERAL MATCHING GRANTS 


Dr. Morse. If I could have 2 minutes to answer your question as 
to what should the Federal Government do, it seems to me that if one 
grants any substance to the idea that if colleges had assistance in the 
expansion of physical plant and in the subsidization of students they 
could then devote their resources to faculties, that outright grants 
from the Federal Government on a matching basis for the construction 
of bricks and mortar to provide for expanded facilities and up-to-date 
facilities, on possibly a 50-50 matching grant, is not only politically 
feasible but almost essential if the colleges are to expand. The only 
other possible approach is a really low subsidized interest rate which 
will enable colleges to borrow in order to put these things up them- 
selves. 

The difficulty is that if the colleges do that, pretty soon they will 
be looking like Seymour Harris’ people in the middle income bracket. 
So much of their resources will be going to pay off old indebtedness 
that they will have no money left to pay their salaries. So I really 
feel that even a subsidized interest rate for the building of academic 
facilities, as opposed to dormitory facilities, which are self-liquidating, 
is not going to be the problem for a large number of institutions. 

Senator CxiarKk. I wonder if we are not the victims of an account- 
ing tradition there. We say self-liquidating, because the student 
pays board and lodging and, therefore, in our administrative academic 
mind’s eye we separate board and lodging charges and say this is 
self-liquidating. But you could just as well take the board and 
lodging and put them in a chemical laboratory, if you wanted to. 

Aren’t we again being the prisoners of an accounting tradition? 

Dr. Morse. Yes, Then you get to Seymour Harris’ concept of 40- 
year loans to students and increasing tuition fees to roughly the cost 
of education. I don’t think colleges are ready to bite that hard 
nail yet. 

Senator Cxark. I think that suggestion fell on deaf ears. 

Dr. Morse. I see. 

Senator CxiarK. Does anybody want to say anything else? 

Dr. Morsr. Could I make one more observation about something, 
again, that Dr. Harris suggested ? 

Senator CiarK. Yes. 


CONCENTRATION OF SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


Dr. Morse. He suggested that in the Humphrey scholarship bill, 
a compromise had been reached which would preclude the concen- 
tration of all of the talent in a few institutions. I don’t find such 
a compromise in the bill. I don’t object at all to the concepts that 
our greatest talents should be concentrated in a few institutions. 
Maybe this is desirable. 

I would merely point out that every national scholarship pro- 
gram, the National Merit scholarships, the General Motors, all large 
scholarship programs, show the winners who are picked by objective 
tests to be overlapping, virtually the same people receiving all of the 
scholarships. There is every reason to think that the F ederal schol- 
arship winners would be the same group. 
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If this is the case, I merely point out that in all probability 10 
percent of the winners will end up at Harvard, roughly 8 percent 
at MIT, roughly 6 percent at Princeton, and 6 percent at Yale. I 
don’t say this is undesirable, but I think it is important that the 
Congress understands that large national scholarship programs, al- 
lowing students to choose their own institutions, will concentrate the 
talent, whereas the countersuggestion which has been made in nu- 
merous programs of having these scholarships administered by in- 
stitutions tends to scatter the talents all over the country. 

Senator Crark. And you think that is desirable? 

Dr. Morse. I am not at all sure it is desirable. I merely observe 
it as, I think, a fact. 

Dr. Kastner. I would like to call attention to title X of the act, 
Public Law 85-864. Under title X, section 101(d), it, provides for 
the Secretary to institute a study which is related in part to the 
question which we were discussing here. They now have on their staff, 
Dr. Kenneth Little, vice president of the University of Wisconsin to 
carry out this section of the law. The information he is compiling is 
relevant to the study we have been discussing. 

Senator Crark. Thank you, sir. 

Is there anything further, gentlemen? 

If not, thank you very much for your patience. I assure you you 
have been of great help to the subcommittee. 

I would like to offer for the record a memorandum sent to the sub- 
committee by Senator Humphrey, who expressed his regrets at not 
being able to be with us to testify. He wanted his statement filed with 
the record. 

(Senator Humphrey’s prepared statement follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR Husert H. HUMPHREY 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to testify in support of my pro- 
posal for a Federal college scholarship program and other legislation to advance 
the cause of higher education in America. 

Education is the key to social and economic progress. To meet the ideological 
and technological challenges of the space age, our citizens must be educated to 
the very limit of their capacities. 

Education is an investment in people—and it is one of the best investments we 
can make, for education raises the productivity of the individual and conse- 
quently the productivity of our Nation. 

There are no simple solutions in the field of education. It is expensive and 
difficult to make sure that every child and every adult gets full opportunity to 
get an education. But we must face this problem and solve it if we are going to 
provide our citizens and our country with the opportunity for progress and fulfill- 
ment of America’s hopes and aspirations. 

We do well to remind ourselves of the rising tide of America’s college-age 
population in the 1960’s. College enrollments are due to double, reaching 7 
million by 1970 and further overloading institutions of higher education which 
are already popping at the seams. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. Chairman, the first bill before your subcommittee I wish to discuss is my 
own proposal, S. 1087, to establish a Federal college scholarship program. 

Thousands of qualified high school graduates ask our colleges and universities 
for financial assistance—and far too often these talented youngsters are unable 
to get any kind of aid. Experts in the field of education estimate that every 
year more than 150,000 young men and women in the top intellectual bracket do 
not go on to college because they simply cannot afford to do sc. 
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This is a terrible waste of our Nation’s brainpower—to let these young people 
of outstanding ability go without a college education. I believe my scholarship 
program would make a tremendous contribution to the progress and well-being 
of our country. 

As you may recall, President Eisenhower himself has called for a Federal 
scholarship program. In his message to Congress of January 27, 1958, the Presi- 
dent recommended a scholarship program—with awards based on ability and 


In July of 1958, the House Education and Labor Committee approved a national 
defense education bill which included 23,000 new college scholarships a year for 
a 4-year period, and the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee included a 
similar provision in the education bill reported out for Senate floor action. 

Unfortunately, the President failed to support his own modest 10,000-a-year 
scholarship proposal and it was chopped out of the House version. The Senate 
did include a 20,000-a-year scholarship provision in its education bill, but this 
scholarship provision was cut out of the National Defense Education Act by the 
conference committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have recited this background to remind us that there is little 
novelty in my scholarship proposal. The President, however much he may wish 
to forget it, has called for a Federal college scholarship program. The appro- 
priate committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives have approved 
such a program. The Senate approved the national defense education bill with 
such a program by a vote of 62 to 26. 

I am reluctant to believe that this country has lost its sense of urgency about 
efforts to upgrade higher education and I ask this subcommittee to take favorable 
action on my scholarship proposal, S. 1087, which would send at least 46,000 
outstanding young men and women to college each year. 

Any graduate of an accredited public or private high school would be eligible 
to apply to his State education agency and winners will get a $500 merit scholar- 
ship regardless of need. Needy youngsters could get additional assistance, up to 
a limit of $1,500 per school year for 4 years. 


LOAN INSURANCE 


Mr. Chairman, I strongly support S. 2710 which would provide Federal in- 
surance on loans to students by colleges and universities. I am proud to join 
the distinguished majority leader in sponsoring this measure which he has 
recently revised and improved in light of advice and comment from educators 
throughout the country. 

I believe many colleges and universities will establish or expand loan funds 
for their students if they have adequate protection and I urge this subcommittee 
to approve this loan insurance program as part of our many-sided approach 
to the problem of financing higher education. 

Education is a wise investment, and we should encourage college students 
to invest in their future. 


COLLEGE CONSTRUCTION LOANS 


Thirdly, Mr. Chairman, I also wish to give strong support to S. 3007, the 
Federal loan program to speed construction of academic facilities for our 
colleges and universities. I am proud to be a cosponsor of this bill which would 
provide a $125 million revolving fund to assist institutions of higher education 
in building classrooms, laboratories, and libraries, with long-term, low-interest 
loans. 

I think it is highly significant that an official of the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges & State Universities and an official of the American Council 
on Education, representing nearly all the accredited colleges, universities, and 
junior colleges in the United States, told the House Subcommittee on Special 
Education earlier this year of the great need for Federal assistance in con- 
struction of these academic facilities. 

Federal aid is not a substitute for private and local support for higher edu- 
cation, but there is convincing testimony that our colleges and universities are 
not able to obtain sufficient funds, on terms which they can afford, from the 
conventional money markets. 

Dr. John Hannah, president of Michigan State University, representing the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges & State Universities, the American 
Council on Education, the State Universities Association, the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, and the Association for Higher Education, and Dr. 
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Calvert Ellis, president of Juniata College, representing the Association of 
American Colleges, made exactly this same point in their testimony in support- 
ing legislation similar to S. 3007 last year to provide Federal loans for con- 
struction of academic facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to express my support for legisla- 
tion to provide Federal assistance to higher education through scholarships and 
loans for college students and through low-cost, long-term loans to the colleges 
and universities which these outstanding young people will attend. 

I respectfully urge this subcommittee to take favorable action on the pro- 
posals I have discussed. 

Thank you. 


Senator Crark. This will close the hearings of the subcommittee. 
(Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed subject to 
call.) 





APPENDIX 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 


The American Nurses’ Association is the national organization of professional 
nurses with over 174,000 members in 54 constituent State and territorial associa- 
tions. One of the major purposes of the organization is to improve the practice 
of nursing. This can only be done by improving the educational programs which 
prepare the practioners. The nursing profession, along with other professions, 
has a great stake in the standards of education in this country. Nursing educa- 
tion in institutions of higher learning would share in the benefits of any action 
taken to strengthen higher education. 

The ANA supports all efforts toward a solution of the Nation’s serious prob- 
lems in education. The bills now being considered by this committee propose 
a variety of methods of assistance to institutions of higher education. We 
support the principle of Federal assistance for colleges and universities. Five 
of these proposals would provide a measure of relief for the grave financial situa- 
tions now faced by the schools. However, we believe that direct grants to the 
schools would be more desirable since educational institutions are not profit- 
making and would find it difficult to repay loans, even long-term, low-interest 
loans. To the extent that these would assist education in general, they would 
assist nursing education. Beyond that, the measures would make little impact 
upon the serious financial problems we now face in nursing education. 

This association has long urged congressional action to insure Federal partici- 
pation in the financing of nursing education, and in 1959 bills were introduced in 
Congress for support for collegiate nursing education. One of these bills, S. 
1118, introduced by Senator Humphrey is now pending before this committee. 
At this time, the association believes, on the basis of extensive study, that one 
of the primary needs for public support is in the expansion of collegiate programs 
in nursing through assistance with costs of construction and instruction and 
through scholarships for students in supplemental and basic programs leading 
to baccalaureate degrees. If the health needs of our Nation are to be met and 
if we are to be adequately prepared for possible civil defense emergencies, the 
Nation’s supply of college-educated nurses must be increased. In order to make 
this increase possible, the public must share in the responsibility of providing 
adequate financial support for nursing education as it does for other higher 
education. 

There has been some Federal support of nursing education, namely, the public 
health nurse training grants of the 1930’s, the Cadet Nurse Corps during World 
War II and the Health Amendments Act of 1956. All of these programs have 
been in the nature of emergency measures to meet existing situations and had 
or have definite cut-off dates. Therefore, we are still faced with the basic 
problem of public funds for continuing support of nursing education. 

One of the bills, S. 879, being considered here today provides for a program 
of financial assistance to States for the construction of public community col- 
leges. In recent years, there has been a rapid growth of programs in nursing 
in community colleges. These programs are still in the experimental stage and 
too few nurses have been graduated from this type program to adequately 
evaluate the quality of this nursing education. 

However, the pattern that is being established of placing nursing education 
under the control of an educational institution is compatible with the long-term 
goals of the ANA. We do not have any data which would substantiate the need 
for financial assistance to these schools. 

Any program in nursing education requires qualified nurse educators. Grad- 
uates from baccalaureate degree programs constitute the reservoir from which 
are drawn the students in graduate programs in nursing—the future administra- 
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tors, supervisors, teachers, consultants, and expert practitioners. Any improve- 
ment in the quality of nursing care is, therefore, largely dependent on the 
adequacy of baccalaureate education in nursing. 

Nurses and nursing educators responded enthusiastically to the introduction 
of the bills to secure Federal funds for collegiate nursing education. An attach- 
ment to this testimony, a reprint from the American Journal of Nursing, “If 
Funds Were Available,” attests to the great need for this kind of assistance. 

The American Nurses’ Association is heartened by the current congressional 
interest in higher education. We urge the enactment of this session of Congress 


of legislation to provide for Federal participation in meeting the urgent problems 
in higher educational in general. 


[From the American Journal of Nursing, December 1959] 


Ir Funps WERE AVAILABLE—NURSING Epvucators CITE NEEDS FOR PUBLIC SUPPORT 
IN COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS 


Nursing’s Federal legislative efforts will focus on securing financial aid for 
collegiate nursing education when Congress reconvenes in January. Expansion 
of such programs is one of the primary needs for public support outlined by 
the American Nurses’ Association. 

In spearheading this effort, the ANA will seek passage of H.R. 1251, a bill 
introduced last January by Representative Edith S. Green (Democrat, Oregon) 
and its companion, S. 1118, introduced by Senator Hubert Humphrey (Demo- 
erat, Minnesota). 

These bills propose a 5-year, $100 million program of grants to schools for 
the construction of teaching facilities; a 5-year $50 million program of grants 
to assist with costs of instruction; and a 5-year, $50 million program of scholar- 
ship aid for nursing students in preservice baccalaureate programs and to 
graduate nurses in supplemental programs leading to a baccalaureate degree. 

This effort is one of three priorities of need for public support outlined by the 
ANA committee on legislation in accordance with the ANA platform approved by 
the house of delegates in 1958. The other two priorities are traineeships or 
scholarships for nurses in advanced programs preparing for teaching, admin- 
istration, and supervision in nursing: and research and research fellowships. 

Focus on securing financial aid for supplemental and basic programs in nurs- 
ing leading to a baccalaureate degree is possible now because of the 5-year 
extension of the Federal traineeship program. Through this program, adminis- 
tered by the Division of Nursing Resources, U.S. Public Health Service, nurses 
are able_to secure funds to prepare for positions in administration, supervision, 
and teaching. During the past year, ANA devoted much of its legislative effort 
to the extension of this program. 

As demands for more as well as better prepared nurses continue, ANA believes 
the public must provide financial support for nursing education as it does for 
education in other health professions. 


WHY COLLEGIATE SCHCOLS? 


The need for such aid has received support from nurses and nursing educators 
throughout the country. Many have urged action on this legislation. This is 
what they say: 

University of Southern Illinois, Carbondale, Tll.: “Teachers for schools of 
nursing are prepared only in institutions of higher learing. If the cost of 
higher education is prohibitive, the students may be forced into other fields, 
thus increasing the already distressing shortage of qualified personnel. With- 
out financial assistance in some form, teachers who are no better qualified than 
the students they teach must be utilized.”—Virginia H. Harrison, chairman, 
Department of Nursing. 

Visiting Nurse Association of Brooklyn, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.: “This bill (H.R, 
1251) is an important step in meeting the critical need for qualified personnel 
in all areas of nursing, including public health.”—Doris Elredge, president. 

Rutgers University, Newark, N.J.: ‘““Most everyone knows that there is a 
‘shortage of nurses, but not all are aware that the shortage extends to quality 
as well as to numbers. The truth of the matter is, of course, that nursing 
education has not kept pace with changes in our social order that affect the 
health needs of our people. We are today, 50 years after the establishment of 
the first college program in nursing, preparing 82 percent of our people in hos- 
. pital programs of nursing much as we were at the turn of the century. In other 
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words, we are today preparing yesterday's nurses to meet today’s need for nurs- 
ing care.”—Ella V. Stonsby, dean, College of Nursing. 

The Mary Fletcher Hospital, Burlington, Vt.: “It is our policy to help direct 
young people into the type of nursing program for which they seem best fitted. 
Many tell us they would like to go to the University of Vermont’s nursing 
program, but they cannot afford it. We need students of nursing in hospital 
schools and in the new type of associate degree program, but our greatest need 
is to somehow direct more into a college nursing program. With additional 
preparation and experience, these nurses can more quickly fill the greatest 
gap we have—the lack of qualified teachers, supervisors, and administrators of 
nursing.”—Grace M. Buttolph, director, School of Nursing. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Ill.: “There is indeed an acute and urgent need 
for financial aid in this area of education for essential health services. A school 
of nursing is ordinarily one of the most expensive educational units in the uni- 
versity because of the number of students each faculty member has must be 
limited when teaching clinical nursing in hospitals and public health agencies.”— 
Gladys Kiniery, dean, School of Nursing. 


PROGRAMS FOR R.N.’S LIMITED 


University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. : “This university conducts no program 
for registered nurses since we do not have adequate faculty for the purpose. 
The constant increase in enrollment in our basic program has meant that all 
available funds must go for faculty in that program, and, even so, we do not 
have enough. Yet there is urgent need for a baccalaureate program for regis- 
tered nurses at this university and for scholarships for such nurses.’’—Carolyn 
L. Widmer, dean, School of Nursing. 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass.: “There is a growing demand 
for a snupplementary program at the University of Massachusetts. Hospital 
administrators, directors of schools of nursing and of nursing service, and, 
indeed, graduates of diploma schools of nursing themselves, are increasingly 
urging such a program, not only because of the accessibility of the university 
and the modest tuition rate but also because married faculty members find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to be far away from their children and family. The 
university administration is most sensitive to this education need. However, 
the problem of financing an educationally sound program is ever before us. 
The provision of H.R. 1251 for grants to ‘assist in the costs of instruction in 
baccalaureate programs’ is a necessity if educationally sound collegiate nurs- 
ing education is to survive.’—Mary A. Maher, dean, School of Nursing. 


BASIC PROGRAMS SUFFER 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo: “Washington University plans to offer 
the basic baccalaureate program in nursing, but funds are not yet available to 
meet the anticipated deficit for the first four years of operation. The registrar’s 
office at the university estimates that about 50 applications were accepted from 
young women who did not enter the university in the fall semester when they 
discovered no program in nursing was available.”—Louise Knapp, director, School 
of Nursing. 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine: “There are five diploma schools of nursing 
in Maine of which only one has received full accreditation by the National League 
for Nursing. One of the handicaps to full accreditation is the lack of prepared 
faculty. Another lack in the State is that of prepared public health nurses. A 
major reason for these lacks is that there is no baccalaureate program for nurses 
in the State. We plan to establish one as soon as we are able, but such a program 
will require additional faculty.”"—Jean MacLean, director, School of Nursing. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SADLY LACKING 


University of Maryland, Baltimore, Md: “The University of Maryland gradu- 
ates a class of 50 to 60 students each year in the baccalaureate program. We have 
a huge medical center and could accommodate classes of at least 200 students if 
the applicants had scholarship aid. Then, too, we have many out-of-State re- 
quests from applicants who are unable to pay the fees and maintenance. Roughly, 


more than 50 percent of our applicants request financial assistance.’—Florence 
M. Gipe, dean, School of Nursing. 
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University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.: “Many high school graduates 
and graduates of hospital schools of nursing who are eager to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered in baccalaureate programs at the School of Nursing 
of the University of Pennsylvania are unable to do so because of financial need. 
For example, 30 qualified high-school graduates who live within commuting 
distance and who were interested in attending this university could not apply 
for admission to the basic baccalaureate program because of financial need. Be- 
cause of lack of dormitory space at the present time, enrollment in this program 
is limited almost exclusively to students who can commute. In 1960, when the 
new women's dormitories are available, it will be possible to admit a much 
larger number of students and the need for scholarships will increase propor- 
tionately. 

In the general nursing program (for graduates of diploma schools of nursing) 
114 full-time students and 541 part-time students were enrolled in the fall term, 
1958. Sixty-nine of the full-time students could not have attended without some 
financial assistance. Approximately 150 of the part-time students could have 
attended full time if scholarships had been available.”—Theresa I. Lynch, dean, 
School of Nursing. 

Chico State College, Chico, Calif.: “If finances were available, Chico State 
College could prepare twice the number of students that we now have because 
of our excellent clinical program and the contract we have with the medical 
center in San Francisco for the use of clinical facilities..—-Agnes A. Dix, coordi- 
nator, Department of Nursing. 

University of Nebraska, Omaha, Nebr.: “Frequent requests come from stu- 
dents interested in the University of Nebraska program for scholarship aid. 
Very little such aid is available and, as a result, good degree candidates are 
frequently lost.”—Irma M. Kyle, director of nursing, School of Nursing. 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La: “The majority of students desir- 
ing admission to our school come from rural areas and need to have financial 
assistance available to them in order to attend college.’”—Hilda C. Burnham, 
dean, School of Nursing. 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif.: “During 1958, the University of 
California accepted 65 students for admission to its basic baccalaureate program. 
Of this number, 15 asked that their names be withdrawn prior to admission 
because of inability to finance the program. Ina recent survey of financial needs 
of the group of 50 who entered in September 1958, only 20 percent indicated they 
were having no financial difficulties.’—Helen Nahm, dean, School of Nursing. 

University of Illinois, Chicago, Ill.: “There is a basic difference in the educa- 
tion for nursing which I believe makes financial assistance of more importance 
for students in this field than in many others. This is the nature of the clinical 
practice required. Even in the collegiate school, where the hours of clinical prac- 
tice are limited to those required for educational purposes, the number of clock- 
hours per week exceeds those of the students enrolled, for example, in the 
liberal arts and sciences. This factor makes it more difficult for the student 
in nursing to contribute significantly to the cost of her education.”—Emily C. 
Cardew, dean, College of Nursing. 


OUTGROWING FACILITIES 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio: “The College of Nursing and Health 
is one of two colleges on the university campus without a building of its own. 
It is estimated that a building of the size which would accommodate the college 
would cost at least $800,000. It has been necessary to use classrooms, labora- 
tories, and offices belonging to other colleges in the university. With the present 
and anticipated increase in enrollment in all colleges in the university, those 
now sharing facilities with the College of Nursing and Health are finding it 
increasingly difficult to continue to provide for nursing.”—Laura E. Rosnagle, 
dean, College of Nursing and Health. 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn.: “Since 1957, it has been necessary 
to use some double-decker beds in rooms designed to accommodate a single 
student. The recreational rooms, classrooms, and office space for instructors 
are also inadequate.”—Laurie M. Gunter, dean, School of Nursing. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.: “The University of Colorado has made 
great effort since 1941, but even now the medical center constructed through 
private donation in 1924 is sadly outgrown and money for adequate construction 
seems hard to come by. My own office is the unused motion-picture booth 
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behind the medical amphitheater. It will just hold my desk and four chairs. 
Classroom space is bitterly fought for with the nurse-teachers often the losers. 
Forty years of growth in the medical and nursing schools has to be provided 
for in some way.’—Henrietta Adams Loughran, dean, School of Nursing. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass.: “To care for expanding enrollments we 
need additional teaching facilities which include a nursing laboratory, science 
laboratories, nutrition laboratories; offices for additional faculty, secretaries 
and a general counsellor; 4 additional conference rooms, 3 additional classrooms 
accommodating 60 students, 2 accommodating 150, and other adjunct rooms. 

Boston University, like many other universities which have undertaken re- 
sponsibility for nursing education, has already outgrown the limited physical 
plant with which it started. We have also estimated that 26 additional teachers 
would be needed for this kind of expansion.’’—Marie Farrell, dean, School of 
Nursing. 

QUALIFIED FACULTY SHORT 


r, 


Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y.: “Our problems in relation to instructors 
for our nursing programs are twofold. There are far too few adequately pre- 
pared instructors to meet our minimal needs, and the number of instructors 
needed for clinical instruction is much higher in the collegiate school of nursing 
than in other departments of the college. A large number of students may be 
present in the classroom with one instructor, but in the clinical area of the 
hospital or in public health, the instructor is not only responsible for the teaching 
and supervision of the student learning to give nursing care but also for the 
maintenance of good quality of patient care and the safety of patients.”—Dorothy 
MeMullan, director, School of Nursing. 

Medical College of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.: “Our approved budget does not 
permit the employment of an adequate number of faculty. Many of our present 
faculty are heavily burdened with an overload and will “wear out” long before 
they should. Financial assistance in this area would be of inestimable help. 
It would improve the program for those students currently enrolled, would im- 
prove faculty opportunities for study and research and would make it possible 
to offer short courses, conferences, and make available other educational op- 
portunities which, as a State institution, is our responsibility.”—E. Louise Grant, 
dean, School of Nursing. 

Indiana University, Indianapolis, Ind.: “Our enrollment has increased more 
than four times since the collegiate program was first initiated in 1950. We 
have currently a considerably larger number of students interested in admis- 
sion to the school than we had last year. Of this number, many of the more 
able students have indicated need for scholarship aid to enroll this coming 
fall. Even with such scholarship aid, it is impossible to accept the number 
who are in process of meeting the requirements for entrance without a decided 
increase in faculty and in instructional facilities. Without financial assistance 
the number of qualified faculty needed cannot be secured.”—Emily Holmquist, 
dean, School of Nursing. 

University of Mississippi, Jackson, Miss. : “The University of Mississippi School 
of Nursing has been in existence only 10 years and is the only collegiate nursing 
program in the State. To date the enrollment has been low but is increasing 
each year. However, without additional teaching and instructional facilities 
it will not be possible to expand the school enough to meet the needs of the 
State. 

H.R. 1251 could be used in Mississippi to increase enrollment from approxi- 
mately 50 to 150 students if the following 5-year grants were made: construction, 
$300,000 ; instruction, $195,000; and scholarships, $50,000.”—Christine Olgevee, 
dean, School of Nursing. 


STATE UNIVERSITIES ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1960. 
Hon. James E. MurRay, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MurkAy: This association appreciates the invitation extended 
to it yesterday through your associate, Mr. McClure, to present testimony on 
June 14, 1960, before the Subcommittee on Education of which you are the 
chairman. 
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Of the bills under consideration and on which the committee will receive 
testimony this association is not prepared to speak at this time for or against 
any of them with the exception of the bill (S. 2710) introduced by Senator John- 
son. With respect to the other bills under consideration, particularly S. 3007 
introduced by Senator Clark, this association will convene a special meeting of its 
entire membership on October 7 for the express and only purpose of considering 
these and other proposals for Federal financial participation in higher education. 
Subsequent to that meeting, it is our hope that the association will be in a posi- 
tion when called upon to present definitive testimony. 

This association is particularly concerned with a Federal program for the 
construction of academic facilities, but believes that the present proposal of 
Senator Clark for a loan program will not be of great assistance to State uni- 
versities. Such a program would require for purposes of debt amortization the 
pledging of student fees which necessarily would have to be increased substan- 
tially. State universities which traditionally and philosophically try to offer 
quality education at the lowest possible cost to the student cannot justify the 
building of academic facilities which will require substantially increased cost to 
the students. 

With further reference to S. 2710, which would provide for loan insurance on 
loans to students in higher education, the State Universities Association is 
unanimously opposed to this proposal for the reason that institutions would 
have obtain money from private lending agencies which would subsequently 
have to be discounted by the university, and this would result in the student hav- 
ing to pay interest at the rate of 414 percent rather than the 3 percent under the 
National Defense Education Act. Our association would be grateful to you if 
you would record for the record our opposition to this proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES P. McCurpy, Jr. 


CLINTON H1iGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Clinton, Iowa, July 14, 1960. 
Mr. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Murray: I am very pleased to learn of your continued interest and 
support of the needs of higher education in the United States, and in particular 
those of the junior colleges. 

Junior colleges which provide higher education in the local community with 
minimum costs to students and taxpayers for housing, food, and auxiliary 
services, offer a substantial contribution toward meeting the increasing need 
for higher education in our country. 

There is urgent need for construction funds for junior college classrooms 
and laboratories. Local school districts have bonded themselves to the limit 
to construct elementary and secondary schools. Federal funds on a loan guaran- 
tee and debt requirement plan, plus Federal grants on a matching basis, would 
pave the way for greatly needed construction of junior college classrooms and 
laboratories. 

The tidal wave of college applicants will arrive for the 1965-66 school year. 
The high school graduating classes for June 1961 and 1962 are some larger than 
average. These are followed by two smaller graduating classes. The giant 
high school graduating classes begin in June 1965, and there is no decrease in 
size in sight. The variations in class sizes are due to the birth rate changes 
during and after World War II. 

The numbers of persons in the classes which will graduate from high school 
in 1965 and after are now in the elementary and junior high schools of the 
country. There is no guessing about the number of persons to be served. The 
youngsters are here and must have schooling opportunity. Our local school 
district has constructed practically a complete elementary and secondary 
school facility since 1946. Therefore, the bonded indebtedness of the district 
is at the limit with little margin for bonds for the needed junior college build- 
ings. The proposed legislation would open the way for construction of the needed 
junior college buildings before 1965. 
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May I urge your continued support of the greatly needed Federal legislation 
for college building construction and your enlistment of other Members of the 
Congress in the cause of this very essential legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL B. SHARAR, 
President, Iowa Association of Public Junior Colleges. 


x 





